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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORIANS. 
NO. Il. 


In the conclusion of my former paper, I remarked that I had brought 
down the series of ecclesiastical historians to the period of the middle 
ages. The council of Chalcedon synchronizes very closely with 
those changes in the political and social condition of the west of 
Europe which have generally been regarded as defining the limit of 
ancient history. The Roman empire of the west was already but a 
name. The German tribes had already effected permanent settle- 
ments in its fairest provinces. A few years more made the change 
complete. The date of the council of Chalcedon is 451. The-year 
476 witnessed the deposition of Augustulus; and in 486, the victory 
of Clovis established the Franks in Gaul. We cannot find a later 
era for the commencement of the middle ages. 

In the convulsions which ended in the breaking up of the ancient 
system, literature and the arts remained with the empire. Valour and 
success were on the side of its enemies ; but taste and learning, scared 
by the rudeness of the strangers, fondly clung to the venerable re- 
mains of Roman civilization. While society in the west assumed that 
picturesque and romantic form which imparts the charm of interest 
and beauty to the darkest periods of the Dark Ages, the east remained 
what it had been for more than a century. The eastern empire had, 
if I may so speak, no middle age. The long narrative of its fortunes 
is but a continuation of ancient history. In its protracted decline, it 
retained the feelings and manners of antiquity. While the west was 
displaying all the wildness of an early state of society, and was 
passing through the light and adventurous season of youth to the 
firmness and intelligence of manhood, the eastern portion of Christen- 
dom was living a long old age, dignified even when exhibiting the 
most decided marks of senility, and still retaining—marvellously re- 
taining—the peculiarities, good and evil, of the brighter days of the 
Christian empire. 
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A student of Byzantine history is glad to have an opportunity of 
insisting upon this fact. But it is absolutely necessary for me to notice 
it here. For otherwise, as I intend to pursue, for the most part, the 
order of time, in deducing the succession of the ecclesiastical histo- 
rians, by exhibiting together the writers of the east and west, I might 
contribute to perpetuate a very seriouserror. ‘The Greeks and Latins 
of the middle ages were only contemporaries. For the rest, there is 
not a greater difference between the climate of the Baltic and that of 
the Aigean, than there was during the middle period of history as to 
everything that related to the spirit of the time, on the Rhine and on 
the Bosphorus. 

At the council of Chalcedon, the church assumed that position, be- 
tween naturalism and enthusiasm, which exposes her alike to the hos- 
tility of the rationalist and the fanatic. She renewed her protest 
against Nestorianism, while she solemnly condemned the more spiri- 
tual error of Kutyches and Dioscorus. He who watches over her 
preserved her from erroneous views of what it is not, perhaps, too 
much to call the characteristic doctrine of Christianity—the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. And she was enabled to raise a bulwark against 
the spirit of delusion, which by God’s blessing has proved impreg- 
nable. The result, however, of the council of Chalcedon was not 
peace. The controversy respecting the doctrine which had led to its 
convocation, was continued in various forms, and with no ordinary 
energy and learning, for upwards of two centuries. And it was not 
till the sixth general council (680) had declared the sense of the 
church against the Monothelites, that the incarnation controversy can 
be regarded as terminated in the eastern church. 

The controversial spirit of the time, however, did not tend to dis- 
courage the cultivation of church history. The various contending 
parties were desirous of defending the conduct of their friends, and of 
conciliating the good opinion of posterity. And accordingly we are 
able to name not fewer than five independent writers who recorded 
the events which took place between the fourth and fifth general 
councils. 

The ecclesiastical history of Hresycurus is known only from an ex- 
tract which was read before the second council of Constantinople,* and 
a casual allusion made to it by the author of the “ Paschal Chro- 
nicle.”’*+ Fabricius } supposes it to have been written in the reign of 
Theodosius II., and Cave § most strangely places the writer in the year 
601. But the tone in which he speaks of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
furnishes, I think, satisfactory evidence against the early date; and it 
was, of course, by an oversight that our distinguished countryman 
placed him lower than 553. He probably wrote towards the end of 
the fifth century. 

Joannes ASceaTes, a presbyter of the Eutychian party, wrote his 
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* It is an account of the life and opinions of Theodore of Mopsuestia. We have it in a Latin 
version (Concil. Constant. II., collatio v.) in the filth volume of the Councils (Labbe) col. 
470. 

¢ Chron. Pasch., p. 295, E. Edit. Venet. t Bibl. Grec., vol. vi. pp. 113, 245, 


§ Hist, Liter. ad ann. 
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Keclesiastical History in the beginning of the sixth* century. It 
consisted of ten books,t and began with the rise of the Nestorian 
controversy. According to Photius, who had read the first five books, 
which ae with the year 477, it was written with clearness and 
elegance ;{ and, violent as may have been the prejudices of the 
writer, the student of church history has great cause to regret the loss 
of a work of this nature, written by a professed Monophysite.§ 

Basiuius Citix, who is generally supposed to have been Bishop of 
Irenopolis, in Cilicia,|| is represented as having entertained the opi- 
nions of Nestorius,4| though he does not appear to have withdrawn 
from the communion of the church. His Ecclesiastical History, 
which was comprised in three books,** began with the reign of the 
Emperor Marcian, and was probably continued to the end of that of 
Justin I. Photiust+ tells us that he was not an elegant writer, and 
complains that his work was rather an unwieldy collection of original 
documents than a lucid historical composition. But this censure of 
the critic does but make us the more regret that we do not possess a 
writer who would have contributed so large a supply of the real 
sources of history. 

Tueoporus Lecror,tt a reader of the great church of Constan- 
tinople, applied himself with industry and success to the cultivation of 
church history, in the early part of the sixth century. His first§§ work 
on the subject was an original history, in two books, of the period 


_between the council of Ephesus (431) and the reign of Justin I. 


(518), which was held in great esteem by succeeding writers. It has 





* I have no hesitation in assigning a lower date than is usually given to Joannes Aigeates. 
Cave, (ad ann. 483,) it would seem against his own judgment, has followed Vossius, in placing 
him in the reign of the Emperor Zeno. But as he certainly gave an account of Xenaias of Hic- 
rapolis (Concil. vii. 369), and mentioned the elevation of Severus to the see of Antioch (Nice- 
phorus Callisti, lib. xvi. cap. 29, p. 700), he could not have written earlier than 513. 


+ Tihs leropias abrov déxa tvyKdvover Tépo1, we Kai altos bxeivos bmayyéAXeTar® dv huiv Tobe 
mévre yéyovey dvayviovar, mepiéxovTas (we E~nmev) awd THs Neoropiou paren expe THE TOU 
aipetikou Tétpov kadacpécews. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 41, p.11. Edit. 100), 


t “Eos 3€ ovros tiv ppdow cadpis Kai avOnpds. dé pera dé tiw tpiTny civodov, Thy bv "Epéow, 
Aewrouepie. GAAG Kai THy peTa TavTHy dy abtH cuvayeAadbeiaay, Thy AnorpiKhy Aéyw" | iv obruy 
Geraler, kai Tov TavTHS HyEeuova Arockopor, Kat Tove gv avT@. deEeror OC Kai THw bv Xadnndous 
civodov, dkacvpwv tavtnv. Biblioth. Cod. xli. p. 11. He gives much the same character of ano- 
ther work of the same author. Cod. lv. p 21. 


§ We find bim often quoted as ‘Iwdvyne 6 dsaxpivopevos, a title equivalent to John the Monophy- 
site. Fabr. Bibl. Greec. vi. 113. 

| Cave, Hist. Lit. ad ann. 497. Fabr. Bibl. Greece. vi, 114. This, however, is not the opinion of 
Le Quien, (Oriens Christ. ii. 899,) who thinks Basilius Cilix to have been a different person from 
the Bishop mentioned by Suidas. 


q Phot. Bibl. Cod. cvii. 

** Photius was acquainted only with the second book, which included the period from the 
death of Pope Simplicius (483) to the accession of Justin (418.) But the author himself, he tells 
us, made mention of a first and third. Bibl. Cod. xlii. p.12. We have no positive information 
at what period the third book concluded ; but I suspect from a remark of N icephorus Callisti (lib. 
i. cap. 1, tom. i. p. 35, D.), thatat the death of the author it was still imperfect. 

tt "Bor: 3¢ 6 avyypadeis ob Niav THY dodo amnxprBwpévos, AAG Kai dvwpdws Exav mpos éav- 
tov. Kkéxpntac 3 pddcorta Tails map GAAHAwY tev émokdre@y areARopevats émiatodais, €is niet 
(is pnow) wy abtos ypaper’ aikai moAvotixov movova: TO fiBriov, Kai by wAsber Royer bh ynY ovva- 
yayeiv igtopiav, 3&0 Kas Td cadés Tis iotupias TH wWANVEs mepiKomTEeTa TeV mapevriendvev. Bibl, 


Cod. xlii. p. 12. 
tt Fabr. Bibl. Greec. vi. 128. 


te arrange. 
45 As the Ecclesiastical History of Theodore was a complete work, while his triparti 

ment was left unfinished, I cannot but regard the former as having been first written. This, how- 
ever, has not been the general opinion, The two have sometimes been regarded as forming ove 
work, 
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not, however, come down to us; we only possess a series of extracts* 
made from it by Nicephorus Callisti in the fourteenth century, and a 
few other fragments. Yet these, brief and imperfect as they are, form 
our most satisfactory guide for the history of the eastern church from 
the death of Theodosius II. to that of Anastasius. 

Theodore, the reader, was moreover the earliest writer who at- 
tempted to reduce the works of the three historians, Socrates, Sozo- 
men, and Theodoret, into one continuous narrative. He constructed 
& tripartite history of the fourth century, with a view probably of 
providing a convenient introduction to his own work.t+ But his 
labours seem to have been interrupted. We find two books only of 
this arrangement mentioned by ancient writers; and the manuscript 
of the work, which was in the possession of Leo Allatius, brought 
down the history merely to the death of Constantius (361.) 

Zacwarias Rueror was Bishop of Melitene,t in the lesser Arme- 
nia, in the reign of Justinian. His Ecclesiastical History was only 
known to have existed from its being referred to by Evagrius, till, in 
the former part of the last century, several considerable fragments of a 
Syriac translation § of it were published in the Bibliotheca Orientalis 
of Assemani. His work appears to have extended from the reign of 
Constantine to the middle of that of Justinian I. |; The earlier por- 
tions would seem to have been merely abridgments of Socrates and 
Theodoret ; and the original part must have come down as low as | 
have stated, as it mentioned the taking of Rome, by Totila, in 546. 
It is evident, from the testimony of Evagrius,4] and the sentiments 
expressed in the fragments of the work, that the author was a zealous 
Monophysite. 

But of all the Greek historians of the church who wrote in the 
sixth century, the only one whose work has come down to us entire is 








* 'RxXoyai bx rie éxxAnsiagriKne loropias Oeodwpov dvayvwotov ard Peavins Nuknpopoy KadXiorov 
tov ZavlowovAov. Valesius, however, believed that Nicephorus himself possessed no other part 
of the work of Theodore than these extracts.—Preefat. ad vol. iii. Eccles. Hist. Scriptorum. 


+ Primum opus nihil aliud erat quam Historia Tripartita, duobus libris comprehensa, quam ex 
Socrate, Sozomeno, ac Theodorito unum in corpus collegerat, 4 vicesimo anno Imperatoris Con- 
stantini usque ad principatum Juliani. Hujus Tripartite: Historiz notitiam Leoni Allatio debe- 
mus, qui primus hoc monumentum ex tenebris eruerat, et publica luce donaturum se esse pro- 
miserat. Ejusdem Historie manuscriptum exemplar Venetiis in Bibliotheca sancti Marci extare, 
jam pridem monuit Possevinus : quod etiam ab se visum illic esse mihi testatus est Emericus 
Bigotius. Valesius in preefat., vol. iii. 


t Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, ii. 1451. 


4 Assemani appears to think that the work was originally written in Syriac. But, in the ab- 
sence of positive evidence, | am disposed to regard the fact of its being so often referred to by 


ao who, as far as | am aware, never quotes a Syriac writer, as proving that it was written 
in Greek. 


j Zacharias Meletinz in Armenia minore Episcopus, claruit sub Justiniano Imper. circa annum 
Christi 540. RhAetorem vocat Evagrius in Hist. Eccles., lib. 2, cap. 2, 8, 10, et lib. 3, cap. 5, 6, 7, 


et 18. Malelam, , hoc est, oratorem, seu Rhetorem, et Meletinensem Episcopum 


diserté appellat Barsalibseus, cujus verba retuli supra pag. 53. Scripsit Historiam Ecclesiasticam 
a Constantini Magni Imperio usque ad annum Justiniani vigesimum, que anonyma exstat in Cod. 
Syr. Vat. 24. Sed Auctoris nomen tum ex collatione locorum, que ab Evagrio ex Zacharia citan- 
tur, tum ex Barsalibzo, qui ejus nomen diserté prodidit, restituimus. Tres vero Partes continet. 
Prima est epitome Socratis : Altera Theodoreti: Tertia opus ipsius Zachariz a Theodosio Ju- 
niore usque ad Justinianum.......... Tertia Pars, unde Zacharias initium historie suz ducit, 
incipit a fol. 73. mutila est autem, et ab amanuensi videtur in compendium redacte, vel potius 
capita quedam ex historia Zachariw, qua in octo libris dividebatar, ut fnfra patebit ,decerpta. 
Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis. tom. il. cap. 7, pp. 54, 55. 


G ‘Eurabas ty OAnw wpayuatccay evyypawas. Evagr. lib. iii. c. 7, p. 341. 
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Evagrius Scholasticus. EvaGcrius was a Syrian, a native of Epi- 
phania,* who practised as an advocate at Antioch, where, by the inte- 
rest of Gregory, the accomplished patriarch, (570—594,) to whom he 
had rendered valuable professional assistance, he attained high civil 
dignities. His Ecclesiastical History, which extends, in six bodks, 
from the council of Ephesus (431) to the twelfth year of the Emperor 
Maurice (594), possesses considerable merit. His style, as Photius+ 
remarks, though somewhat diffuse, is not unpleasing ; his opinions are 
sound and orthodox; and the whole work bears frequent marks of 
the diligence and care with which the author collected his materials. 
Though certainly very inferior in the art of historical composition to 
his eminent contemporaries, Procopius, Agathias, and Theophylact, 
Kvagrius is justly regarded as having rendered a valuable contriba- 
tion to the history of the church. 
Though the east still took the lead in the production of original works 
on historical subjects, the west, unfavourably as it was situated for lite- 
rary pursuits, did not totally neglect the cultivation of church history, 
An important work is due to the period which we have been engaged in 
reviewing ; 1 mean the celebrated Tripartite History,f{ or Latin ar- 
rangement of the works of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, Mar- 
cus Aurelius Casstoporus was descended from a senatorian family, 
and, as the minister of the great Theodoric, enjoyed the highest 
honours. in the gothic kingdom of Italy. After retiring from the 
world, he devoted his talents to the spiritual and mental improvement 
of the inmates of a monastery which he founded in Calabria. With 
a view to the edification of his monks, he employed Epiphanius Scho- 
lasticus, an Italian, eminent for his acquaintance with the Greek lan- 
guage, to translate the continuators of Eusebius into Latin. And he 
afterwards himself digested the three narratives into one connected 
history. Small as is the value of this arrangement to those who pos- 
sess, and have the power of reading, the works from which it is 


* Fabr. Bibl. Greec. vi. 126. 


t “Eor: d€ tiv ppaow oik dxapis, €i Kai wwe mepirreverBar bviore doxet. bv tH 5¢ rév doyudrwr 
bpbdrnt: axpiByns THv GAN@v UGAXAov icropix@v. Bibl. Cod. xxix. p. 7. Valesius gives the follow- 
ing candid and judicious estimate of the literary merits and defects of Evagrius :—** Laudanda 
est in primis Evagrii diligentia, qui cum historiam ecclesiasticam scribere aggressus esset, quee- 
cumque ad id argumentum spectabant, ex optimis Scriptoribus collegit, puta ex Prisco, Joanne, 
Zacharia, Eustathio, et Procopio Rhetoribus. Stilus quoque ejus non improbandus est. Habet 
enim elegantiam et venustatem, ut testatur etiam Photius. Sed quod pracipue in Evagrio lau- 
dandum est, ex Greecis Ecclesiasticee histori Scriptoribus, solus hic rectee fidei doctrinam inte- 
gram atque illibatam servavit, ut post Photium observavit Baronius in Annalibes. Illud tamen 
in eo reprehensionem meretur, quod non tantam diligentiam adhibuit in conquirendis antiqui- 
tatis Ecclesiastice monumentis, quantam in legendis profanis Scriptoribus,’’— Proefat. ad 
vol. iii. 

t The title of the Tripartite History is as follows -—‘‘ Historie Ecclesiastica, qaam Tripartitam 
vocant, ex tribus Greecis auctoribus Sozomeno, Socrate, et Theodoreto, ab Epiphanio Scholas- 
tico versis, per Cassiodorum Senatorem in Epitomen redactz libri xii.”” The mature of the work 
is thus fully explained in the preface of Cassiodorus :—Hec historia Ecclesiastica, qua cunctis 
Christianis valde necessaria comprobatur, 4 tribus Greecis auctoribus mirabiliter constat esse 
conscripta ; uno scilicet Theodoreto, venerabili Episcopo, et duobus disertissimis viris, Sozomeno, 
et Socrate ; quos nos per Epiphanium Scholasticum Latino condentes eloquio, necessariam duxti- 
mus eorum dicta deflorata in unius stili tractum, Domino juvante, perdacere, et de tribus aucto- 
ribus unam facere dictionem. Sciendum plane, quod preedicti scriptores a temporibus dive me- 
moriz Principis Constantini usque ad august recordationis Theodosii judioris, que sunt gesta, 
digesserint. Nos autem eorum relectis operibus, et unumquemque cauté mente tractantes, 
cognovimus, non eequaliter omnes de unaquaque re luculenter ac subtiliter explanasse: sed 
modo hunc, modo alterum aliam partem melius expediisse. Et ideo judicavimus de singvulis 
doctoribus deflorata colligere, et cum auctoris sui nomine in ordinem collocari.’’—Cassiodori 
Opera, tom. i. p. 203. Edit, Benedict. Rotomagi, 1679. 
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compiled, it is of great importance in a historical view of the condi- 
tion and progress of ecclesiastical history, as having, with the transla- 
tion of Kusebius, which had been made by Rutfinus, supplied the 
west, for nearly a thousand years, with all it knew of the ancient his- 
tory of the church. 

Liseratus Diaconus, who was archdeacon of Carthage in the 
middle of the sixth century, and distinguished himself by his activity 
in defence of the Three Chapters, wrote an “ Abridged History’’* 
of the troubles which had been occasioned by the errors of the Nes- 
torians and Eutychians, to the year 553. His work+ is for the most 
part compiled from original documents, and though written in a rude 
style, and with little regard to the rules of historical composition, is 
valuable for the information it affords on the controversy respecting 
the Incarnation. 

During the whole of this period, a number of contemporary an- 
nalists were engaged in recording the fortunes of the church and 
sate. We still possess the Latin chronicles of Idatius, Prosper 
Aquitanus, Marcellinus Comes, Marius Aventicensis, Victor Tunu- 
nensis, and Joannes Biclariensis ;+ all of whom afford valuable mate- 
rials of church history, though they cannot be ranked among the 
ecclesiastical historians. J.G, D. 


THOUGHTS ON THE POPULAR EVIDENCES OF A CALL TO THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


THERE are certain passages of the New Testament which, in the pre- 
sent day, are very awkward, and, to a thinking man, very perplexing. 
Christ says, for instance, that “ It shall be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the day of judgment” than for those who will not 
receive his ministers, nor hear their words. And in the epistle to the 
Hebrews it is said, “ Obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves ; for they watch for your souls, as they that must 
give account,”” The words are simple and plain, but the application 
is difficult. There are episcopalians, presbyterians, independents, 
Wesleyans, baptists, besides an innumerable company of seceders be- 
longing to no denomination, and their ministers all say that they are mi- 


- A EL 


* “Breviariuam Cause Nestorianorum et Eutychianorum collectum a sancto Liberato archi- 
diacono ecclesiw Carthaginensis regionis sexte.’’ The Breviariam of Liberatus is printed in 
almost all the editions of the councils; and it was published in a separate form by Garnier. 
Paris, 1675. 

+ The proceemium at once describes the nature of the work, and affords a specimen of the 
Latinity. ‘‘ Peregrinationis necessitatibus defatigatus, et aliquatenus feriatus animo a curis 
temporalibus, duarum, hoc est, Nestorianorum et Eutychianorum, ex ecclesiastica historia 
nuper de Greco in Latinum translata, et ex gestis synodalibus, vel sanctorum patrum epistolis 
hoc breviarium collegi, nectens temporum curricula illa que in Greco Alexandriz scripta ac- 
cepi, vel gravissimorum hominum didici narratione fideli. Quod faciens pro mea eruditione et 
responsione contra falsiloquos utrarumque partium sectatores, qui consueto studio aliter loquun- 
tur de suis auctoribus, quam veritas habet, libenter offero catholicis fratribus ignorantibus acta 
ipsarum heresum, et legere volentibus.’’ Concil., tom. v. col. 740. Edit. Labbe. 


t Prosper, Victor, an anonymous continuator, and the Abbot of Biclaro, form a series, ending 
with the year 590. They are printed in the first volume of Basnage’s edition of the ‘** Autiqux 
Lectiones” of Canisius, pp. 264-341. Idatius and Marcellinus Comes are to be found most com- 
plete in Sirmond’s Works, vol. ii, col. 227—296. Edit. Venet, 1728, Marius Aventicensis is in the 
first vol, of the collection of Du Chesne, 
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nisters of Christ, and all are watching for my soul ; now, which am I to 
receive, and whom am I to obey? I cannot obey all, for no man can 
serve even two masters; and, moreover, these persons are by no 
meaus agreed in that complex idea which they call the gospel. Some 
say that the Calvinistic system is the gospel; others affirm that the 
Arminian scheme is the gospel; and, as to practice, one says that I 
am bound to have my children baptized; another declares as peremp- 
torily that they are not to be baptized ; so that it is impossible to obe 
the words of one without disobeying the other, and if this other should 
happen to be a true minister of Christ, I expose myself to a punish- 
ment less tolerable than that inflicted on the guilty cities of the plain, 
I ask, then, how I am to know a true minister of the gospel, whom I am 
bound to receive, and whom I can obey without risking my eternal 
happiness? To this question there are many answers current at pre- 
sent, which, because of the importance of the subject, are worthy of 
consideration. 

The first answer is—He that has an internal call, that is, he who 
feels within him a strong and vehement desire to proclaim the message 
of salvation, is a true minister of Christ. But this answer is inadequate ; 
first, because perhaps all the above-mentioned conflicting parties will 
profess that they have this call, and we are, therefore, left just where 
we were before; and, secondly, because in the Bible there is no men- 
tion of any such thing. It may be thought, perhaps, that this assertion 
goes too far, and even that it contradicts the principles and practice 
of the Anglican church, which asks at ordination, “ Do you trust that 
you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon you this 
office and ministration, to serve God for the promoting of his glory, 
and the edifying of his people ?’? But this is far from being the case. 
Our church does not authorize the ordination of any man because he 
can answer this question in the affirmative, but it proposes the ques- 
tion because, by having a title to orders, the candidate has previously 
had an external call; without this external and providential evidence, 
his internal call will be of no use; no bishop will on that account re- 
ceive him even as a candidate for orders. The external call is the prere- 
quisite, without which the question about an internal call will never be 
proposed. Our church therefore knows nothing of an internal call, 
which, without external evidence, can prove any man to be a minister 
of Christ. It does not even permit him to become a candidate for 
the holy office, on his own representation or wish, but, in the title for 
orders, requires an external call. We do not therefore deviate from 
the principles of the church when we say, that the Bible contains 
uo warrant for this plea of an internal call as the ¢est of a true mi- 
nistry ; neither the church nor the Bible knows anything of the 
kind. There is no instance, either in the Old or the New Testa- 
ment, of any one minister of God resting his claims to this high 
office upon any such foundation. The only persons mentioned in the 
Bible as impelled solely by an internal call are the false prophets. “I 
have not sent these prophets, yet they run: I have not spoken to them, 
yet they prophesied.” (Jer. xxiii. 21.) “Son of man, prophesy 
against the prophets of Israel, that prophesy, and say unto them that 
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nt ie out of their oon hearts, Hear ye the word of the Lord :Thas 
saith the Lord God, Woe unto the foolish prophets,’ that follow ¢heir 
own spirit, and have seen nothing.” (Ezek. xiii. 2,3/) But) they 
will scarcely be taken as safe guides in this matter, and) yet there 
is no other example of an internal call to be found in the whole word 
of God. It is nowhere said that the true prophets had an internal 
call, or that the apostles of Christ were urged by an internal desire to 
assume their office. Peter and his companions were engaged in their 
lawful calling, Matthew was seated at the receipt of custom, when they 
received Christ's external call to follow him, Some of the most re- 
markable, and most highly gifted, were called almost against their will. 
Moses needed more than one command to go forth as the servant of 
God; and St. Paul was in the midst of a mad career of persecution 
when he was called to the ministry. Ifthe proof of an internal call 
be necessary to a true minister of Christ, we must at once exclude 
Moses and the prophets, Paul and his fellow-apostles. This pretence 
of an internal call however, although antiscriptural, is not new. 
When Luther began the reformation in Germany, he had to contend 
with many who urged it; and it is worth while to consider how he 
met it. In commenting on the call of Moses, he says— 


“ Hold fast what I have said concerning the call of Moses; for no man should 
push himself into a public office without God's call. And bear this in mind parti- 
cularly, because of those modern vain spirits who push and insinuate themselves, 
where God has neither called nor sent them—choose to be preachers, and to teach 
the people, without either summons or call, (Jer. xxiii, 21.) Moses had long before 
wished, in his spirit, the deliverance of his brethren from the bondage of Egypt, and 
had spirit and courage enough, when he slew the Egyptian; as if he would say, I 
think, I ought to help you. Neither did God punish this act; on the contrary, 
Stephen praises it, in the Acts of the Apostles, (vii. 25.) And yet he would not 
attempt to lead them out of Egypt until God had first called and seut him to the 
children of Israel. For it is not enough to boast of the Spirit, neither will God 
have us believe those who make pretensions, and say, ‘ Believe my spirit ;* item, nor 
those who say, ‘The Spirit moves me; the Spirit commands me.’ Otherwise we 
should all stand on an equal footing, and no one would listen to another, He that 
would begin anything new, let him not come with the boast that the Spirit has put 
it into his heart. But if he does, let him be rejected at once. For this is what one 
should earnestly do and say: ‘ If the Holy Spirit will employ me in any office, (be 
it what it may,) and if God’s will be that I should begin it, and I entertain the wish 
in my own mind, he will give the office in such a way, that signs follow, and that 
heavenly signs confirm the mission.’ For this is certain, that the Spirit will not puff 
up or tempt the heart of any one, where he does not confirm the matter by miracles : 
external evidence is absolutely necessary.”* 


Such was Luther’s opinion of those who have nothing better to offer 
in defence of their claims than a vehement internal desire. . His opi- 
nion is not given as an authority, but to shew that it was no part of 
Luther's protestantism to acknowledge the claims of every man who 
pretended to be a minister of Christ. He required evidence, and so 
will every man who has got the least particle of common sense; and 
if, besides, he has got any respect for the Bible, he will not receive the 
assertion of an internal call as sufficient evidence, for neither in the 
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* Luther’s Werke in einer das Bediirfniss der Zeit beriicksichtigend, Auswahl, 
vol. ii., p. 273. 
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Old or the New Testament can a single instance be found of any one 
servant of God who based his claims to the ministry on an internal 
call; or who pleaded his earnest and vehement desire to serve God in 
evidence of his mission. This answer, therefore, is only to be ac- 
counted as one of the traditions of men, which make void the com- 
mandments of God, 

Another common evidence of a divine call to the Christian ministry 
is, personal qualification, It is not an uncommon observation, that 
whom God sends, he qualifies; by which is meant, that great fluency, 
earnestness, a good delivery,—in a word, the requisites of popular ora- 
tory, will prove a man a minister of Christ: and with the multitude, 
perhaps, this evidence goes further than any other. Yet there is 
hardly any one pretence that is more directly in opposition to the 
scriptures. By this rule the two greatest of God’s ministers would be 
pronounced impostors. Neither Moses nor St. Paul was eloquent, 
Moses, knowing the vulgar error, urges this defect as a serious objec- 
tion against his mission—“ O, my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither 
heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken unto thy servant; but I am 
slow of speech and slow of tongue.” And a similar lack of eloquence 
in Paul induced the Corinthians to question his apostleship. “ His 
letters (say they) are weighty and powerful; but his bodily presence 
is weak, and his speech contemptible.’ And he himself says —“ Though 
L be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge.” It is therefore altogether 
a mistake to suppose that fluency of speech is an evidence of a divine 
call, or even a requisite in a Christian minister, It is a power either 
conferred by nature, or acquired by habit, and possessed in as high, if 
not in a higher degree, by the ancient heathen, than by any of God’s 
servants, either Jew or Christian, and can therefore furnish no proof 
of a call to the Christian ministry. Where it exists, God may make 
use of it, as he did in the case of Apollos, but it is in no wise needful 
for his purpose. ‘“ His strength can be made perfect in weakness ;” 
and his will is, that the gospel of Christ should be preached, “ not with 
wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of none 
effect.” Those, therefore, who profess to be protestants, and make it 
their great boast that the scriptures are their only guide, must look out 
for some other evidence less antiscriptural ; and some think that they 
find it in “ the success of the minister.”’ 

A third answer to the question, “ Who is a minister of Christ,” is, 
he who is successful in the conversion of sinners; and this answer is 
professedly based upon St. Paul’s words to the Corinthians—* Are ye 
not my work in the Lord? If I be not an apostle unto others, yet 
doubtless I am to you; for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the 
Lord.” Those persons think that St. Paul here meant to affirm gene- 
rally that whosoever has got converts as the seal of his ministry, 1s 
thereby proved to be a lawful minister of Christ. How any Christian 
people ever arrived at a conclusion so absurd, is perfectly incompre- 
hensible; and the fact proves, either that their prejudice is very strong, 
or the cause which they defend desperate. On this principle, Maho- 
met must be accounted as a true servant of God, for he had this seal 
long before he used the sword as an instrument of conversion. Joanna 
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Southcote, too, will appear as a lawful minister, and her converts can 
refer to themselves as the seal of her mission. Yea, and every fanatic 
and impostor, man, woman, or child, who finds people foolish or 
wicked enough to be misled, may prove the truth of his call to the 
Christian ministry; and prove, moreover, that he is an apostle, as 
good and as true as St. Paul himself. Surely a principle leading to 
conclusions so monstrous cannot possibly have been taught by an in- 
spired apostle. ‘Those persons must, of necessity, have mistaken his 
words, Even if we take the words without reference to the preceding 
verse, they cannot be made to express any such unqualified assertion 
as this, that whosoever has got converts as the seal of his ministry, is 
therefore a lawful minister. They signify, at the very most, that he 
who has got converts must be regarded by those converts as a lawful 
minister. ‘ If I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to 
you ;”’ that is, Whatever others may think of me, ye must, if ye will 
be consistent, receive me as an apostle: ye are my converts; ye be- 
lieved the gospel at my word ; whatever, therefore, others whom I did 
not convert may think of me, to you, at least, I am an apostle. But 
this measure of lawfulness will not satisfy those who take pleasure in 
citing these words. Their wish is, that every man who has made 
converts should be universally acknowledged as a lawful minister of 
the catholic church. But any such general acknowledgment of the 
validity of their claims is plainly forbidden by the passage cited. The 
apostle’s supposition excludes the idea of being acknowledged by any 
but their own converts. “If I be not an apostle unto others.” By 
omitting the context, we may allow them to be ministers to their own 
converts; but if the preceding verse is to be considered, we cannot 
admit even that. St. Paul’s object was to prove that he was, not an 
ordinary minister, but an apostle, equal in authority and rank to St. 
Peter, or any other of the apostles. “Am I not an apostle?” If, 
therefore, the conversion of sinners proves anything, it will prove that 
a man is an apostle of the same rank and standing in the church as 
St. Paul himself. The ‘passage proves this, or it proves nothing. 
Those, therefore, who rest their claims upon it, must either boldly 
assert that they are apostles in the same sense in which St. Paul was, 
or they must give up the passage altogether. But, secondly, St. Paul 
does not rest the proof of his apostleship merely on the conversion of 
the Corinthians, but joins this argument with another; namely, that 
he had seen the Lord. “ Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?” 
Here, then, he appeals to the external evidence, as he does also in 
the 2nd epistle, when he says, “ Truly the signs of an apdstle were 
wrought among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty 
deeds.” Those, therefore, who hold St. Paul’s proof to be valid, 
and applicable to their own case, must uot dishonestly withhold one 
half of it, but if they appeal to success, must also produce the exter- 
nal evidence of their mission. If St. Paul did not expect the Co- 
rinthians to admit his apostleship without both these proofs, surely no 
modern claimant can expect us to believe without evidence equally 
valid. The answer, therefore, that success in the conversion of sin- 
ners proves a man to be a ministerof Christ, is, to those who believe 
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in the New Testament, and take it as their guide, just as unsatisfactory 
as those which precede. 

But there is another answer, which settles the point in a more sum- 
mary manner. It is this: every man who preaches Christ is a mi- 
nister of Christ. This appears to be an extension of that “ latitudi- 
narian indifference’? commended by Milner. Speaking of episcopacy, 
presbytery, and independency, he says—* To me it seems an unhappy 
prejudice to look on any one of the forms as of Divine RIGHT, or of 
scriptural authority. Circumstances will make different modes more 
proper.in one place, and at one time, than at another, And who- 
ever.rests in this conclusion will be in no danger of bigotry, but, 
on the contrary, will see much reason for moderation and latitudina- 
rian indifference in judging of various methods which have been pro- 
posed or made use of for the EXTERNAL regulation of the churgh,’"* 
Since Milner’s time, the principle has developed itself, and many are 
now found who assert that any man, of any or no denomination, if he 
only “ preach Christ,’ is Christ’s lawful minister; and who endeavour 
to prove this latitudinarian principle by an appeal to the New Testa- 
ment. They reason thus:—When the apostles forbad a certain man 
to cast out devils, because he followed not with them, Christ said, 
“ Forbid him not; for he that is not against us is for us.” Therefore 
there is no apostolical succession, but every man who preaches Christ 
is his lawful minister. The short and true answer is, that the logic is 
very bad, and that, when we meet any one casting out devils, we shall 
not forbid him. But suppose that, for the sake of argument, we grant 
the applicability of the passage, what do those who reject the doctrine 
of an apostolic succession gain by the admission? Does it overturn 
that doctrine? Nay, it proves it. In order to get at their conclusion, 
they must, as the first step, produce a parallel case. Here we have 
an unauthorized man casting out devils; to preserve the parallelism, 
they must produce an unauthorized preacher of the gospel; and they 
must, further, produce authorized preachers of the gospel forbidding 
him. Unless they do this, they have no parallel, and therefore no 
premises. But the moment they complete the parallel, and admit 
that some ministers are authorized, and others unauthorized, they give 
up that for which they contend. They admit, nay, take for granted, 
as the very basis of their argument, a ministry authorized by Christ ; 
and they fail altogether in attaining the real object for which they 
quote the passage. Their real object is, not to obtain liberty for un- 
authorized persons to preach—for in this country every man that likes 
may preach—but to have these unauthorized persons acknowledged 
as authorized, and received as legitimate brethren in the Christian 
ministry, But for this the text cited furnishes no warrant. Christ 
did not tell the disciples to receive this man as a brother, or to ac- 
knowledge him as a fellow-apostle. ‘“ Forbid him not,’’ is the utmost 
limit to which Christ extended his command; and if this text be 
pressed as an argument, “ Forbid him not” is the utmost limit of fa- 
vour which Christ’s authorized ministers can be called upon to shew 
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to the unauthorized preachers of the gospel. Until the opponents of 
the apostolic succession can shew that “ Forbid him not” means 
receive him, acknowledge him, no lover of the Bible will go further. 
He may not forbid, but he can never acknowledge the call of those 
who make themselves ministers of Christ. 

But the truth is, that, if this text proves anything, it proves. too 
much ; and that, therefore, the reasoning founded upon it is altogether 
inconclusive. If, because the apostles were told not to forbid a iman 
to cast out devils, we are not to forbid any one to preach and admi- 
nister the sacraments, but to regard them all as lawful ministers, then 
the most notorious profligate is to be acknowledged as such,—then 
women, as well as men, must be reckoned as lawful ministers,— 
though Paul says, “ Let your women keep silence in the churches.” 
Then Christ bas ordained not only no form, but no substance of 
church-government at all. There is no order, and ought to be none, 
in the gospel ministrations. Then the presbyterian and independent 
forms are an usurpation as much as the episcopacy. Then St. Paul's 
appointment of Timothy and ‘Titus was an useless and unauthorized 
innovation, whereby the Christians of Ephesus and Crete were de- 
prived of their right to become ministers of the gospel; and, as Luther 
says, we all stand on the same footing, and no one is bound to hear 
or obey another. ‘These conclusions are in themselves sufficient to 
shew the invalidity of the reasoning. But it is also easy to shew that 
the case of those who assume the ministerial office is not at all parallel 
to that of the man casting out devils. He was not a member of the 
church of Christ. The apostles say, “ He followeth not with us,” If 
he had been baptized, the apostles must have known of it, for they 
baptized, and not Christ himself. His case is exactly parallel to that 
of an unbaptized Jew or heathen in the present day, who should take 
upon himself to preach Christ to his brethren. Of such an one it 
might be said, ‘* He that is not against us is for us.’’ As a Jew or a 
heathen, preaching to Jews or heathens, he would not interfere with 
the authority or jurisdiction of Christ’s authorized ministers, for this is 
confined to the church of which he, as Jew or heathen, is not a mem- 
ber. There would therefore be neither cause nor right to forbid him. 
But this is very different from the case of those who do interfere with 
order of every kind,—who cause divisions,—who make all exercise of 
discipline impossible, and whose object it is to overthrow the church 
of Christ. Think you that, if this man had been preaching against 
the apostles—had been asserting that they had no right to the office, 
and that Christ had no apostles—that our Lord’s language would have 
been, “Forbid him not; he that is not against us is for us’? No; 
for such persons Christ has taught us a different doctrine, saying, “ He 
that is not with us is against us; and he that gathereth not with us 
scattereth.”’ 

The question, then, How am I to know a lawful minister of Christ ? 
still remains. ‘The prevailing temper of the times calls for an answer 
from the Bible: men will not hear of history, and reject evidence. 
Well, then, let us, especially as there is not room to go into the full 
answer, consult the New Testament, and see what principle it lays 
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down for settling disputes relative to the external order of the charch, 
In the Corinthian church, the women committed an offence ‘agaist 
external order by praying with their heads uncovered: how does St. 
Paul endeavour to convince them of their error?. He first declares! his 
own judgment in the matter, and then, in case they should dispute his 
authority, refers to the practice of the universal church. | “ But if any 
man seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God.” (1 Cor, xi. 16.) He proves that the Corinthian 
practice was wrong, because it differed from that of the other churches, 
and hereby plainly intimates that they were not to rest upom'their 
own judgments or ae but to bow to the universal practice 
of the churches. He places this universal practice above his own de- 
cision, and evidently uses it as an argument not to be gainsayed.. In 
like manner, in proving the erroneousness of another tice—the 
public preaching of women—he reproves their self-sufficiency, and 
directs them to others who had received the gospel as well as them- 
selves. ‘“ What! came the word of God out from you? or came it 
unto you only ?” (1 Cor. xiv. 84.) In these two cases, then, relating 
to external order, he employs one principle to set the Corinthians 
right,—he tells them not to rely upon their own interpretation, but to 
see how others understood the gospel, and what was the universal 
practice of the churches. Let us, then, in determining this question 
of a lawful ministry, which also refers to external order, employ the 
same principle. Let us look to the churches established by the apostles, 
and ask what is their universal practice. The churches of Greece, 
Rome, Asia, and Africa, will all give one reply. They will all de- 
clare that the episcopal form of government is apostolic, and that the 
ministers ordained by bishops are the lawful ministers. They will all 
testify that every other form is an innovation and a departure from 
that which they received. If, then, we are willing to abide by the 
New-Testament principle of the universal usage of “ the churches,” 
we shall be delivered from our perplexity, and find an easy answer to 
the question, Who are the legitimate ministers of Christ ? 


THE CONVERSION OF JOHN THAULER, A DOMINICAN MONK, 


In reading the very interesting collection of “ Luther’s Letters’ pub- 
lished a few years back by De Wette, 1 was struck by his commen- 
dations of the sermons of Thauler,a name quite new to me.,,On 
inquiring, 1 found his name mentioned, and that is all, by Mosheim ; 
but a little further search told me that he was a Dominican monk of 
the fuurteenth century, and that his life, prefixed to his works, was 
well worth reading, as it contained a history of a sudden conversion, 
—and that, too, of a person previously esteemed as a shining light in 
the church,—which shewed that the annals of popery and. protes- 
tantism may sometimes run more nearly parallel than is commonly 
allowed among us. So it turned out. There were the continued 
reproofs of the learned preacher by a simple layman,—his at length 
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renouncing ull his reputation, and leaving his station,—his long period 
of cloudy darkness and bitterness of soul; and, finally, the instanta- 
neous burst of light and joy which followed. All this is so charac- 
teristically told in the life, that a translation of it (it is short) would 
make a curious and interesting article for the British Magazine. Ii it 
shews nothing else, it shews, at least, that there is nothing new under 
the sun. I think it may be useful in other ways, but | prefer leaving 
it to speak for itself. The person in question, by the way, wasclearly 
not wanting in one Christian grace in an eminent degree when the 
layman undertook to reprove him. I mean Aumility; as will be 
seen as the tale goes on. Even in these days of ultra-protestantism, 
when learners are, by common consent, 1 believe, allowed to be as 
wise (at least) as their teachers, it is not every renowned preacher 
who would submit to be told by one of his hearers that he has nothing 
of a spiritual character about him, and that he is wrong, not in sinall 
things, but in the whole of his system of Christianity. 

Thauler was a )ominican monk. He became, after his conversion, 
quite mystical. It is a sad pity that he was not a Franciscan ; for the 
mysticism of that set of monks is a curious subject, and Mosheim has 
written on it con amore for once. By dint of his book one might have 
made a good show of learning of church history. But as to Domi- 
nican Mysticism, I] do not know where to look at this moment. 


History and Relation of the Life of that sublime and tluminated Divine, Dr. 
John Thauler, who was converted at Cologne in a marvellous manner, from his 
vain life to a wonderful sanctity. 

In the year of our Lord 1346, a certain Doctor of Divinity fre- 
quently preached in a certain city, and almost everybody went with 
pleasure to hear him, as the fame of his learning was spread far and 
wide. Among others, a layman, abundantly endowed with Divine 
grace, heard of him, and was likewise thrice admonished in his sleep 
to go to the city where this teacher lived. It was situated in another 
country, and distant about thirty miles* from the place of the layman's 
residence. Thus warned, he resolved with himself to set out, in 
order to see if God’s grace wished to perform any work in the city 
pointed out to him. On his arrival in this place, he attended five 
times at the preaching of the celebrated teacher. In the meantime, 
he learnt in the spirit that this teacher was, by nature, a good, mild, 
and very benevolent man, and that he had a great knowledge of 
scripture, but yet in an obscure way, and without the light of Divine 
grace. 

Feeling, therefore, the greatest pity for his blindness, he went tothim, 
and addressed him thus,—“Sir, I have travelled more than thirty 
miles on your account, because I heard much at home about your 
learning, and I have now been present five times at your sermons ; 
I therefore entreat you that while I remain here you will not, for 
God's sake, refuse to receive my confessions.’’ On the preacher's 
consenting, the layman frequently confessed to him with simplicity 
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and humility ; and if he ever received the holy Sacrament, it was at 
the hands of Thauler. After the space of twelve weeks, the layman 
addressed him in this manner,—“ I beseech you, Sir, my master, that, 
for the love of God, you will teach us, in a public sermon, hew any 
one can arrive, as nearly as may be, at the highest degree of perfec- 
tion, as far as it is possible in this life.” The preacher replied — What 
end can it answer, that such sublime knowledge should be set before 
you,when, in my judgment, you will scarcely understand any part of it?” 
The layman replied, “ Although, venerable Sir, I should not understand 
it, I shall at least long after it, and desire it with every wish of my 
heart. See what a multitude of persons come to hear your sermons; 
now, if even one of these should understand what you are about to 
say, your labour will not be in vain.’ The doctor rejoined, “If I 
must do this, my beloved son, I must first apply to my studies; and 
the matter which belongs to this subject must be sought for and col- 
lected with much labour.”’ In fine, the layman never gave over ask- 
ing, until the doctor promised that he would preach a sermon of this 
kind. It happened, in consequence, that at the end of a sermon 
which he preached in a certain monastery, he gave this notice—“If 
any persons here have it in their power, let them return hither on the 
third day from this, for I have been asked to preach a sermon in 
which | am to teach in what way any one may come, as nearly as 
may be, at the highest degree of perfection, as far as it is possible in 
this life.” 

On the third day, therefore, a great concourse of people came to 
the appointed place ; and the layman hastened thither very early, in 
order that he might get a good place for rightly hearing and under- 
standing his master. On the doctor’s arrival, he began to speak in 
these words,—[It is not necessary here to give Thauler’s sermon at 
length ; suffice it to say, that although he was then, as the layman 
thought, unconverted, the substance of his discourse is very much the 
same with the matter of those which he afterwards preached—that is 
to say, it is entirely mystical. It commences with some reflections 
on the imperfection of that knowledge of God which is gained only by 
the intellect, with an obvious reference to the scholastic philosophy, 
as all such knowledge produces pride, and then the Spirit of God will 
not work in the heart. ‘True perfection is only to be found in those 
who entirely renounce themselves, and the might of their own 
faculties, and give themselves up wholly to God. He then proceeds 
to set forth twenty-four heads, each of which contains some duty set 
forth in scripture as necessary to be practised by those who would 
arrive at perfection. Each of these, however, is an article of mystic, 
rather than of scriptural, divinity. ‘Take, as examples, the 4th and 
8th :—“ He who aims at perfection, must entirely put off and deny 
both himself and all things in which he formerly shewed inordinate 
love for himself, sought and intended his own good, whether those 
things are in time or eternity.”” The 8th Article is—* That he must 
so strongly and strenuously exercise himself in God, and must so bind 
and unite himself to God, by an immense power of love, that God 
cannot work anything in him without himself, and that he, in the 
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same way, cannot work anything without God.” These specimens 
will suffice, It need only be added, that Thauler’s sermon does not 
ron to the marvellous length it might be expected from its containing 
twenty-four heads; the Latin translation of it is contained in some- 
thing less than three closely-printed pages of no very large sized 
quarto. ] 

When this sermon was ended, the layman returned to his inn, and 
wrote it out word for word as it had been preached. Having finished 
his task, he went to the doctor, and said, “Venerable Sir, I have 
reduced your discourse to writing, and if it would not be troublesome. 
to you, I would read it to you from my copy.’ The doctor said, “ I 
shall be very glad to hear it.” The layman then read the whole 
sermon to him; and when it was finished, said to the master, “ Tell 
me, Sir, 1 beseech you, if Ll have omitted anything, that [ may insert 
it.” The Doctor answered, “ Be assured, my beloved son, that you 
have written this sermon out quite right, and if a large sum of money 
were offered me I could not write it out as exactly as you have done, 
unless 1 bestowed the same time in the examination of scripture 
which I did in composing it; and I now wonder at the happiness of 
your genius, and that I never observed it in you, though you have 
confessed to me so often.” ‘Then the layman, making a pretence that 
he wished to go away, said to the master, ss If it shall please God, my 
wish is now to return to my own home.” 

‘THAULER. “ What compels you to return home, when you have 
neither wife nor children to take care of ? or why, as this is the case, 
can you not as well live here as there? By God's help, I shall 
soon preach another sermon on spiritual perfection.” 

LAYMAN. “ Be assured, master, that I did not come here for your 
sermons, but because I hoped that, by the aid of God’s grace, 1 might 
be of some use.” 

‘T'HauLer. “Of what use could you hope to be, when you are a 
simple layman, and do not know the scriptures, nor can be allowed to 
preach? Stay here, | beg of you, for a time, and perhaps, by God's 
help, I may preach so excellent a sermon as you may be delighted to 
hear.” 

LAYMAN. “There is a something which I should much wish, 
master, to say to you, but I fear you would not hear it with patience.” 

THAULER. “Say whatever you please, my son, with good confi- 
dence. I trust in God that I shall bear it placidly.” 

LAYMAN. “Sir, you shine in the glory of the priesthood, and you 
have preached to us a sermon full of good instruetion, but you do not 
practise it in your life. And then, quite in a childish way, You say, 
that if I will stay here, you will preach a sermon which will please 
me. Be assured, master, that neither your sermons, nor almost any 
words which can be uttered in this life,* could do me any good. In- 
deed, men’s sermons have oftener done me harm than good ; because 
they presented some images to me which, on my return home, I could 
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* This is another characteristic trait worth remarking. The layman's assurance 
and modesty are equal, 
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hardly get rid of and forget. Now, you yourself said, in your sermon, 
that that mind should be free of all images to which the great Teacher, 
Jesus Christ, was to come. When that Teacher comes to me, he 
teaches me more in the space of one little hour than you, Mr. Doctor, 
and all the other doctors in the world, could teach me to the day of 
judgment.” 

Tuautrr. “ My beloved son, I beg and adjure you, by our Lord's 
passion, to stay longer with me.” 

Layman. “ Your adjuration is weighty; and if, in obedience to 
God’s will, 1 must stay here, I still will not do so unless you promise 
that all which I have said, or shall say, shall be kept hidden by you 
under the secrecy of confession.” 

THAULER. “ ‘This I will willingly do, my dear son, if you will stay 
with me.” 


-- SO SS. 


FOX’S ACTS AND MONUMENTS. No. IV. 


I HAVE already offered a few remarks on the reply of the publishers, 
which came to my hands just as I was about to send off my third 
letter, and it was not my intention to have taken further notice of 
them; but, on reflection, it seems best, before I proceed to any other 
point, to say a few words on a state of opinion and feeling which is 
avowed by some persons, and seems to exist in a good many others.* 
As I sincerely differ with them, it may be as well briefly to say how 
and why, that we may fully understand one another. 

In this and similar cases some would say, “ What is the general 
tendency of the book ? What is its practical effect? Is it likely, on 
the whole, to do good? If it is, ought we to mind, should we notice, 
should we not rather conceal, any defects which may be discovered, 
at least if they are such as are not likely to lead the reader into dan- 
gerous error? If they are mere blunders, mere mistakes of well- 
meaning ignorance and incompetence, is it not better to say nothing 
about them, lest we should lower the credit of a good man, and lessen 
his authority in matters of more importance? <A reader who is not 
told of the mistakes nay read the book without finding them out, and 
be much the better for it. In the present case, for instance, a man 
may imbibe a very salutary conviction of the idolatries, superstitions, 
and cruelties of popery, and of the reality and power of the faith 
which sustained the martyrs, even though there should be a thon- 
sand errors in the chronology, geography, philosophy, and grammar, 
of the historian.”’ 

It might, perhaps, be answered that, granting all this, yet a good 
book would not be the worse for the correction even of errors which 
were deemed unimportant; though, of course, our right to expect 
accuracy or correction in any given case, must be in proportion to 
the pledges of those who undertake it; and according as it is done, or 
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* I donot wish to write cither ambiguously or personally ; perhaps I shall avoid 
both by a general reference to the controversy respecting Milner'’s Chureh History. 
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neglected, will be the place which the book will take in the literature 
of the country. But, instead of any such reply as this, I feel bound 
to express what I believe to be the truth on the subject, though I am 
aware that by such a course I may give offence where I am sorry to 
do so. I believe that all such feeling, and such argument, as I have 
attempted to describe, arises from incorrect views on the nature of 
truth in general, and particularly from an idea that truth has no in- 
trinsic value whatever, but that any particular truth derives sueh 

value as.it may at any time possess, merely from circumstances. Ifa 
matter of fact is not, in the estimation of such persons, of some pro- 
bable use for some effect which they think that it may produce, they 
not only consider it of little or no consequence w hether it is correctly 
or ine orrectly (ip plain terms, truly or falsely) stated; but if, through 
ignorance or inadvertence, it has been falsely stated by a writer 
whose credit they wish to keep up, they are prepared to do every- 
thing in theiz power to excuse, to conceal, and so to perpetuate, the 
falsehood, and to deter others from exposing it. The correction of a 
falsehood is, in their view, a mere matter of expediency. If it is to be 
set right, it is not because it is wrong, but because it may do mischief; 
and the question as to acknowledging and amending a fault, is a mere 
calculation of probabilities, I repeat, that all this is grounded on an 
idea that truth has no intrinsic value, and derives importance only 
from its consequences or probable 1 results. 

Holding a totally different opinion, | am quite aware that [ may be 
misunderstood if I express myself very differently (because | feel very 
differently) respecting books which they admire. For instance, when 
Fox tells me that our King Richard in his way to the Holy Land 
sent for the Abbot Joachim, ‘and adds, ‘ this abbot was in the year of 
our Lord 1290,” iii. 105, I should say, “ You had better not protic 
that, unless you are quite sure that he survived his interview with 
King Rich: ird a whole ce ntury ;”’ and I should, perhaps, be answered, 
« Never mind—probably it is ‘only a misprint for 1190—what does it 
matter?” On the same page, again, “There is also the prophecy of 
Hildegard, (of whom we have aponen before,) in the 29th book of 
Vincentius. ‘In the year,’ says she, ‘after the incarnation of Christ, 
1200, the doctrine of the apostles, wna the fervent justice which God 
had ap pointed among the spiritual Christians, began ts wax slack and 
doubtful.’”’  T should again venture to suggest, “ As you ‘have 
spoken before,’ at p. 88, ofher having ¢ flourished roi the year of our 
Lord, 1146,’ does it not seem rather odd to make her talk in this 
retrospective way of the period since the year 1200?” , 1 might be 
told, « Never mind, the reader is expected to remember what he read 
at p. 354 of the preceding volume, where ‘the thing itself most evi- 
dently declareth a great iniquity of time ;’ but what does it matter ?” 
Why, I should answer, if in this ease of Hildegard either of the two 
could be considered as of much importance, one might s: Ly that there 
is some difference between testimony and prophe c y—but never mind. 
Still on the same page, we are told that Fluentius the bis shop did not 
“doubt openly to preach that Antichrist was born in his day, fis it 
appeare ‘th by Sabellicus. Also before these days, fmost readers would 
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of course suppose, before the days of Fluentius, were it not that this 
Bishop of Florence has been a good deal hacked as one of the ‘line of 
witnesses’ against the papal Antichrist; and therefore those. who 
have read Bishop Newton on the Prophecies, either in his own works 
or in those of more modern writers, may be aware that Fluentius 
was condemned in the year 1105. I presume, therefore, that ox 
meant before the fourteenth century, of which he was writing, 

A.D. 1239, Gerardus, Bishop of Laodicea, in his book entitled ‘ Of the 
Preservation of the Servants of God,’ doth conjecture Antichrist to be 
even at hand, by the rarity of prophesying and the gift of curing.” 
This Bishop of Laodicea is, | believe, principally known by his being 
said to have attended a council about a century before the time 
specified by Fox, (that is, in the year 1142,) and by his having 
written some books, one of which I have seen described as “ De 
Conversatione Servorum Dei.” This, | suppose, Fox had also seen, 
and read conservalione; but 1 believe the title really was, “ De con- 
versatione virorum Dei in terra sancta commorantium,’—but never 
mind.* Fox immediately proceeds, “ There is also a certain pro- 
phecy of Jerome Savonarola, evident (if it be worthy of credit) sixty- 
nine years before.”’ One would suppose this to mean, “ before” the 
year 1239 just mentioned, or, at any rate, “ before’ the period of 
which Fox was writing; but, in fact, it is only the same effect of a 
close translation of Lllyricus as I have mentioned on a former occa- 
sion,t and means, that Jerome Savonarola had suffered sixty-nine 
years before the time when Fox was writing: the words of Illyricus 
are, * Ante annos 50, exustus est Florentige celeberrimus concionator 
Hieronymus Savanorola,” &c.t Now, when all these blunders are 
erowded into one page, shall we be seriously told, “ Never mind ; 
—these mistakes will not do anybody much harm; do not cavil 
about them, but look at the doctrine.’ Well, then, what is the 
boasted doctrine ? Why, that the Abbot Joachim, and “ this blessed 
Hildegard,” were divinely inspired prophets. 

Is it for the sake of this precious doctrine that we are to overlook 
and to excuse all sorts of ignorant blundering? Or is there some 
other doctrine, for the sake of which this abominably false doctrine is 
to be thrown among the heap of misstated facts, as one of the things 
which it is expedient to pass over for the sake of something else ? 
I speak, however, of the principle ; and 1 cannot conceive that any 
doctrine, how good soever, is a sufficient excuse for the misstate- 
ment of fact. I have the satisfaction of knowing that many are ready 
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* It seems likely that Fox confounded this writer with Gerardus Zeodiensis, or 
Leodicensis, who lived nearer to the time which he mentions. This seems the more 
probable, as he appears to have made the same mistake elsewhere. If the reader 
turns to vol. ii., p. 193, he will find the Bishop of Laodicea introduced ; and if he 
turns to Illyricus, ( Catal. ‘Test. 371,) he will, I think, be in no doubt that Fox was 
translating ‘* Nactus occasionem captivitatis Leodiensis episcopi, quem neselio quis 
ceperat.” If he is acquainted with the history, he may be as much surprised to find 
the Bishop of Liege, as the Bishop of Laodicea, so circumstanced. In fact, it was 
the Archbishop of Zunden—but what difference can it make? 


+ Review of Fox’s History of the Waldenses, p. 38. t Catal. ‘Test. 958. 
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to,joim-mhe in’ protesting against this form of the expediency system ; 
and I am fall of hope that the glaring specimen presented by this new 
edition of ‘Fox may lead reflecting persons to consider whether this 
“never-mind” sehool of history should be allowed to cut its way 
through matters of fact, with reckless slaughter of names, and places, 
and dates, and with any translation or mistranslation of documents, in 
order to establish any point of faith, or practice, or opinion, which it 
may see fit to select. Besides, I cannot help anticipating much good 
from an assurance of the probability that many subscribers, after 
puzzling over the history of t the Christian church, presented to them 
in so singular a form of undigested and negligent compilation, will be 
led to desire something like a plain, intelligible narrative of facts, not 
written for the sake of inculcating any particular view of doctrine, or 
of exalting or criminating any particular class of persons. 

But what can general readers make of history thus set before them ? 
Take, for instance, the council of Basil. There are, perhaps, very 
few parts of ecclesiastical history more interesting to those who would 
be likely to read the acts and monuments of protestantism. It must 
be a matter of interest to see the papal supremacy openly questioned, 
publicly debated, and even practically disputed, by a council under- 
taking to depose the reigning pope and elect another. And such 
another—the very idea of taking a Duke of Savoy, shaving him, and 
seating him in the chair of St. Peter, is surely most singular; and every 
reader who desires to understand the facts of which he reads must 
wish to know who. were the electors. If he does,that which the pub- 
lishers affirm to be “ by far the best edition of Foxe—the most com- 
plete, and the most accurate that has ever been produced,” will tell 
them that first of all a triumvirate was chosen, the first and foremost 
of which was “ Thomas Abbot of Donduno, of the diocese of Candi- 
derace, commonly called of Greece,” iii. 662. Did anybody ever 
hear of such an abbey or such a diocese? And though he is after- 
wards called Thomas de Scotia, (which may lead to a suspicion that 
though ‘called of Greece’ he came from Scotland,) will one reader 
in fifty guess that Candiderace is a corruption of Candida Casa, and 
that, in fact, he was the Abbot of Dundrain, in Galloway? This 
abbot, and the other two members of the triumvirate, “ associated unto 
them Christian Gregreginus, President of St. Peter’s church in the 
diocese of Olmutz, in the heart of Germany,’ iii. 663. Was there 
only one St. Peter’s church in the diocese of Olmutz, and what was 
the function of the “ President” of it? “Never mind’’—but I do 
mind. If it does not matter who the man was, or where he came 
from, why does this long description hold the place of sense? Why 
is the general reader to be astonished by a parade of fine words which 
will not bear pulling to pieces—and from which he gains no idea but 
the mistaken one, that there is something very learned which the 
editor did not take the trouble to bring down to the level of his 
readers? This person filled a considerable place in the council; and 
it may, or may not, be worth while to specify that he got a surname 
from the town of Kénigin Gratz, and that he was prior of the canons 
of St. Peter’s at Bruun, in the diocese of Olmutz, which (whatever 
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excuse there might be for Aineas Sylvius) is somewhat absurdly 
described to modern readers as being in the heart of y. Thus, 
however, there were four persons ; and whom did they, ‘in fulfilment 
of the duty for which they were selected, appoint as electors of the 
new pope? Why, among others, Bishop Epurgimus, and Bishop 
Faurinensis, and the Bishop of Seben, and Bishop Nicensis. Did any- 
body ever hear of any one of them? The unlucky “ general reader” 
seems as if he had no chance with any of them except Nicensis; but 
even that is only as he stands here, for in the book he immediately 
follows “George Bishop of Nice;” so that if he has heard of the 
council of Nice that will not help him; but, what is still more 
unlucky, both are blunders. Nice should be Vich, (Vicensis,) in 
Catalonia, and Nicensis should be Visensis, or of Viseo, in Portugal: 
«“ Never mind—they were popish prelates, what can it matter where 
they came from?’’ Why, really, seeing that they chose the Duke of 
Savoy for pope, the locality of these prelates seems to be an impor- 
tant feature in the case; and surely it is not at all the same whether 
an unheard-of bench of bishops descended from the clouds in a ma- 
chine to do this singular deed, or whether they came from Ivrea, 
Turin, and Geneva.* They had with them, however, “ William 
Archdeacon of St. Hewes, of Metz.’’ One does not often hear of an 
Archdeacon of Sainé Anything; but perhaps it does as well for prac- 
tical purposes as calling him “ William Hugh’s, (if we may so transe 
late hisname, Guilielmus Hugonis,) Archdeacon of Metz.” « Henricus 
de Indeis of Cullen,” too, may do as well as if his x were turned, and 
he were recorded as “ Henricus de Judeis, of Cologne.” Next to 
him comes “James de Saltzburgacan, of Ratisbone,’’ who may, 
perhaps, be considered as only modernized by being docked of nearly 
half his canonical title, but whom some readers may hardly make out 
to have been, “ James de Saltzburg, @ canon of Ratisbone.” Then, 
as to abbots,—“ the Abbot of St. Beningo” may be guessed to mean 
Benignus.” ‘Nicholas Crossetanus’”” may do as well as “ Grosse- 
tanus ;’’ and “ John de Thaurenensis,” notwithstanding the grammar, 
leads us to suppose that he came from somewhere in the diocese of 
Turin, which is more information as to locality than we are some- 
times able to obtain. Indeed, what would be the use of knowing to 
what particular monastery he belonged? Yet, when one is aware of 
the thing, there is something very concise and comprehensive in 
turning titles or descriptions into names; asin the next abbot’s case, 
“ Francis Abundance,’ though, without some intimation, the general 
reader would hardly guess that “ Francis” was the name of the man, 
and “ Abundance” (or, Notre Dame d’Abondance) that of an Augustine 
monastery in the diocese of Geneva. But not to insist on all these 
barbarisms, which are contained in about one page,—such as has, I 
think, seldom been equalled,—I must notice one other thing in it, which 
will perhaps surprise the general reader, who has been previously 
called upon to read rather more than he understood about the Soldan 
of Babylon, the Soldan of Egypt, and other such paynim personages. 
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* Eporediensis, ‘Taurinensis, Gebennensis. 
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It is, that these electors, thus assembled to choose a ‘pope, were to 
have “Peter de Atro [read, Atrio] for the So/dan, who had used the 
same office before in the council.” What business could any Soldan 
have in the council where even Benet and Collet were excluded ?* 
This looks, indeed, like * Turk and Pope ;” and a note about it would 
have been more to the purpose, and more for the convenience of the 
general reader, than one to tell him that “Cracovia’’ means 
“ Cracow,” or that “ Tridentum” means “ Trent,’’ or any one of the 
five notes which attest that this page of blunders was not sent into the 
world with such purely careless rapidity as the statement of the pub- 
lishers might lead one to imagine. 

But two considerations lead me to fear that I am oceupying too 
much room with this particular case. I say nothing about trespassing 
on your pages, because you have the remedy in your own hands ; but 
there are two other considerations. First, that the defence that has 
been insinuated consists, principally, in a suggestion that the faults 
pointed out are few, while I feel embarrassed by the number 
which I have noticed, but not yet mentioned. Secondly, while I am 
working down the number already noted, they are rapidly multiplying 
by the public ation of fresh volumes. Let me give a specimen from 
the volume just published. I have as yet scarcely had leisure to pay 
much attention to it, but a friend, who found it on my table, hap- 
pened to look into it, and read to me the editor’s note on p. 383. ‘The 
passage which it is intended to explain is this:—“ Afterwards, the 
emperor coming to Brussels, there was a terrible slaughter and perse- 
eution of God’s people—namely, in Brabant, Hennegow, and Artois.” 
The note itself is “* Hennegow,’ probably Henneberg.—Kp.” Why 
probably? Kiven if it were not stated in the heading that the per- 
secution was in Flanders, what likelihood is there that the emperor’s 


coming to Brussels should affect the protestants of the county of 


Henneberg down aw ay in Franconia? Can it be anything but the 
mere guess of ignorance, grounded on a little similarity of sound, and 
put forth without even looking at a map? Surely, the only proba- 
bility which appears on the surface is, that Hennegow was some place 
near Brussels, and between Brabant and Artois; and anybody who 
should look at the commonest English map would suspect it to be 
Hainault. Tsay an English map, because, if he looked at a German 
or Dutch one, he would probably find Hainault plainly called /Hen- 
negau, or Henegouwen. Then, presently afterwards, we are told, that 
“coming to Hennegow, Augustine desired Master Nicholas, because 
he was learned, to come to Bergis, to visit and comfort certain 
brethren there.” iv. 390. The editor having, as we have seen, pre- 
viously decided that Hennegow was, probably, Henneberg, and hav- 
ing here, on the opposite page, the plain words “ Bergis in Hennegow,”’ 

now puts a note to inform his readers (without any doubt or proba- 


* I have before noticed the editor’s explanation of this phrase at iii. 634. It has 
been since repeated, iv. 364, with the additional absurdity, that the person 
degraded ** from the order of Benet and Collet,” was “a religious man of the friars 
Eremites of the order of St. Austin.” 
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bility, and as mere matter of fact) that Bergis means Bergen-op-Zoom, 
or, in other words, that Bergen-op-Zoom is in Franconia, while, in 
truth, Bergis (or rather Berga, but the reader will have perceived 
that neither I’ox nor his editor are very particular about cases) means 
Mons, the capital of Hainault. If the reader looks in a German or 
Dutch map, he may probably find it called Bergen, for a reason 
which will be obvious to those who only know enough of Latin and 
German to be aware that Mons in one language, is equivalent to Berg 
in the other. 

If 1 have expended room in noticing this fresh instance, it has had 
the good effect of bringing us back to the subject of geography, of 
which it is really necessary to take some further notice, as will, I 
think, appear by a few specimens which | will give as briefly as I can, 
— indeed, they require but very little remark. 

We are told that, while on his way to the Holy Land, “ King 
Richard won another certain strong hold, called * Monasterium Grif- 
fonum,’ situated in the midst of the river Delfar, between Messina 
and Calabria,” 299. How could there be a river between Sicily 
and Italy? Seylla and Charybdis (which, by the way, Vox tells us 
in the new volume ** be two dangerous rocks in the sea,” iv. 629,) are 
got rid of, and not only the Pharos of Messina, but the streight to 
which it gave a name, are all sunk in “ the river Delfar.” 

Again, in the history of the same monarch, Fox tells us, “It befel that 
a certain noble personage, Lord of Lemonice, in Little Britain, (Wido- 
marus by name,) found a great treasure,’ 318. I suspect that he 
might have kept it, if King Richard had possessed as little informa- 
tion respecting his locality as is here furnished. Ifit could be supposed 
that any one really desirous of understanding the history, and. of 
knowing the proper names of the persons and places of which he 
reads, would study this edition of Fox’s work, it would be worth 
while to lay down a few rules for finding the root of those words which 
are not to be found in any dictionary. One of the first of these rules 
should be to invert any 2 or wu which may be found in the word; and 
perhaps one of the next should be to turn any u thus found into a v. 
At all events, these rules would be sufficient for our present purpose ; 
and having applied them to the Lord of Lemonice, we get Lemovice, 
which we may consider as either a translation or an abridgment of 
Lemovicensis ; and so we detect the Lord, or Viscount, of Limoges. 
But when or how his territory got into, or out of, “ Little Britain,’ I 
have no idea. In the same paragraph, too, the place where King 
Richard was slain, and the man who killed him, are both misealled, 
and Galuz and Cordoun should exchange initials. Now (without 
wdverting to higher considerations) shall we not, as a nation, get 
laughed at all over Europe for reprinting such a History of England, 
—and that not only without any correction, or any notice of its 
blunders, but with great solemnity of recommendation on the precise 

: ee ” . 799 
ground of “the high character of the work for accuracy of detail” ?— 
But the subject of geography is too copious to allow of my crowding 
into this letter what I wish to say of it; I hope, therefore, to resume 
the subject, and, in the meantime, 

I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, S. R. MAIrLann. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT, 
(Continued from p. 150.) 

THe extracts that follow continue the history of Buckingham’s ad- 
ministration. It is a chapter well worthy of attention in the annals 
of church patronage. It exhibits the prime minister, not merely ex- 
alted to that place in the royal favour from whence, as Lord Claren- 
don observes, he “entirely disposed of all the graces of the king, in 
conferring all the honours, and all the offices of three kingdoms 
without a rival,’’ but also, in the prospect of the decline of that favour, 
employing the patronage which had thus been put into his hands, as 
the means of setting up an independent despotism, established on a par- 
liamentary majority, and holding the sovereign in the most abject 
slavery. To Buckingham seems to belong the “ bad preeminence’”’ 
of having been the first minister of the crown who, for his own selfish 
ends, would have robbed it of all but the nominal exercise of its pre- 
rogative, and made popular appointments in the church the instra- 
ment of a democratic tyranny over the sovereign, to be exercised by 
the successful political adventurer of the day, backed by a subservient 
majority in the house of commons. 





“Popular favour continued a while with the duke; and now he was St. 
George on horseback, let the dragon take heed that stood in his way. The 
earl of Middlesex was removed, and he that presided over the great accounts 
did now stand for a cipher. The lord keeper perceived his turn was next.” * 

** When all men talked jocularly upon the next session of parliament, ap- 
pointed for April, they that were watchful for the duke’s safety saw cause to 
fear lest the predestination of that session might turn to his grace’s reproba- 
tion. The king his master was too politick to seem weary of him, now 
become the most affected of his son; but half an eye might discern that he 
was not fond of him. . . . and if the king should shrink from him, the peers 
and commons were like to receive him unkindly. His greatness, though it 
waned with the father, it increased with the son, and was like to flourish ever 
by this latter spring; but the more it grew, the less it was liked...... It 
was come to pass that he only turned the key to all that were let in to the 
king or prince; and his multitudinous places compelled such a swarm of 
suitors to hum about him, that the train that continually jogged after him 
looked like the stream of a blazing star—fatal and ominous. Therefore it was 
studied, by the wisest of those that were upheld by his grace, and resorted 
most unto him, that either his lordship must hope in a war, and that speédily, 
or by flush of money, to be prodigal among the commanders ; or if he came to be 
tried in the furnace of the next session of parliament, he had need to make the re- 
finers to be his friends. 

“Here steps in Dr. Preston, a good crow to smell carrion, and brought con- 
ditions with him, to make his grace malleable upon the great anvil, and never 
break. ‘This politic man, that he might feel the pulse of the court, had pre- 
ferred himself to be chaplain to the prince, and wanted not the intelligence of 
all dark mysteries, through the Scotch especially, of his highness’s bed- 
chamber.”’t 


* Hacket’s Life of Williams, p. 190, t Ibid. pp. 203-4. 
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“These gave him countenance more than others, because he prosecuted the 
endeavours of their countryman, Knox. To the duke he repairs. And be as- 
sured he had more skill than boisterously to propound to him the extirpation 
of bishops, remembering what King James had said in the conference at 
Hampton Court—‘ No bishop, no king.’ Therefore he began to dig further 
off, and to heave at the dissolution of cathedral churches, with. their deans 
and chapters—the seminary from whence the ablest scholars were removed to 
bishoprics. At his audience with the duke, he told him he was sorry his 
grace’s actions were not so well interpreted abroad as godly men thought they 
deserved. That such murmurings, as were but vapours in common talk, 
might prove to be tempests when a parliament met. ‘That his safest way was 
to anchor himself upon the love of the people. And let him persuade himself 
he should not fail to be master of that achievement, if he would profess him- 
self not among those that are protestants at large, and never look inward to 
the centre of religion, but become a warm and zealous Christian, that would 
employ his best help strenuously to lop off from this half-reformed church the 
superfluous branches of Romish superstition that much disfigured it. Then 
he named the quire-service of cathedral and collegiate churches, with the ap- 
pennages, which were maintained with vast wealth, and lands of excessive 
commodity, to feed fat, lazy, and unprofitable drones. And yet all that 
chanting and pomp hindered the heavenly power and simplicity of prayer ; and 
furthered not the preaching of the gospel. And now, says he, let your grace 
observe all the ensuing emoluments, if you will lean to this counsel. God’s 
glory shall be better set forth, (that’s ever the quail-pipe to bring worldlings 
into the snares of sacrilege:) the lands of those chapters escheating to the 
crown, by the dissolution of their foundations, will pay the king’s debts. 
Your grace hath many alliances of kindred, all sucking from you; and the 
milk of those breasts will serve them all, and nourish them up to great growth 
with the best seats of the nation. Lastly, your grace shall not only surmount 
envy, but turn the darling of the commonwealth, and be reverenced by the 
best operators in parliament as a father of a family. And if a crum stick in 
the throat of any considerable man that attempts to make a contrary part, it 
will be easy to wash it down with manors, woods, royalties, tithes, &c., the 
large provent of those superstitious plantations.’’* 

‘The chaplains that attended monthly at the court were not ambitious of 
preaching over-often, and so a combination was agreed on for preachers before 
the king, whenever he should lie within twelve miles of Cambridge. The 
king did not despair of making scholars his, and therefore used all endeavours 
to oblige them. .... Young men, he knew, would preach themselves; 


‘Omnis oratio docet aut rem, aut animum dicentis.’ He should learn cither 


things or persons. 

“‘ By this means it came to Master Preston’s turn to preach before the king 
at Royston. . . . . Master Preston had some at the court that were solicitous 
as well as he, and they told him it would give very great content, if he would 
take some occasion in the sermon, to shew his judgment, as he had done 
before, about set-forms. Doctor Young,t dean of Winchester, did then attend, 
and when the king came in and sat down in the chair, he told him who it was 
that preached, and said, he hoped he would give content. I pray God he do, 
said the king. . . . . The king sat all the while as quiet as could be, and 
never stirred nor spake to anybody, but by his looks discovered he was 
pleased. .... Great haste was made to bring in dinner, and the king was 
very pleasant all the time ; had his eye continually upon Master Preston, and 
spake of divers passages in the sermon with much content. . . . But as soon 


. a a ~ 


* Hacket’s Life of Williams, pp. 204-5. 2 
+ “ An honest Scotchman, that was dean of Winchester.” Clarke, p. 87. ef. sup. 
Brit. Mag. vol. xi. p. 631. 
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as ever he was retired, the Marquis Hamilton® knecled down and besought 
him that he might commend the preacher to him for his chaplain ; protested 
he did not so much as know him, but that he was moved by the weight and 
strength of that he had delivered; told him, he spoke no pen-and-inkhorn 
language, but as one that comprehended what he said, and that he could not 
but have substance and matter in him. The king acknowledged all, but said 
it was too early; remembered Newmarket business,+ and was reserved. 

“Sir Ralph Freeman, one of the masters of requests, had married a kins- 
woman of the Duke of Buckingham’s, and was a kinsman unto Master Pres- 
ton; he makes relation of the basiness unto the duke, and told him, if now 
he would appear in favour of his cousin Preston, he might oblige the puritans, 
and lay a ground work for his own security, if tempests should arise; assured 
him that Master Preston was ingenuous, and might be made; that the king 
and all the court were taken with the sermon, and did approve it. The Duke 
of Buckingham was a wise man, and, apprehensive of what Sir Ralph suggested 
seasonably, saw those they called puritans were growing, and in the parliament 
were thought considerable; knew that the king’s affections might cool, and he 
might need friends, and took Sir Ralph’s discourse into his most serious 
thoughts. An honest man, one Master Parker, was then his secretary, and 
he set on what Sir Ralph Freeman had suggested, and so it came unto a re- 
solution, that Master Preston should be owned; and the duke commanded 
Sir Ralph Freeman to go to Master Preston from him, and acquaint him with 
his good opinion of him, and desire to see him; and, indeed, there was such 
aconcurrence and concentring of opinions and desires among the courtiers, 
that it was assured Master Preston he might be chaplain unto whom he 
would, and that was now the deliberation which of these offers he should ac- 
cept, and whom he would acknowledge his patron and protector for the time 
to come. There was not so few clergymen at court at any time, and so no 
kind of opposition ; yet the king himself hung back, and would do nothing 
hastily ; he was not reconcileable unto the puritans, and so desired not in that 
respect for to engage him ; but he desired to deprive them of Master Preston, 
and to divide him from them, and would do anything that might drive 
that on; and considering how many he had won, that Master Preston was a 
young man and might be drawn on, he would not hinder nor oppose; so it 
was the joint opinion of all his friends, that the best preferment was to be the 
prince’s chaplain, who then was grown and had an household. This, there- 
fore, was represented unto Sir Ralph Freeman, and his opinion required, who 
quickly yielded and proposed it unto the duke. . . . . Then to court he goes, 
where the duke presents him to the prince, and so he was made and admitted 
chaplain to the prince in ordinary.”’ { 

“Some of the fellows of Emanuel college were very eminent for parts and 
learning, yet clouded and obscured (as they thought) by an opinion that lay 
upon the college, that they were puritans. . . . . They thought, therefore, if 
they could prevail with Dr. Chaderton, their present master, to resign, who 
was established in it by the founder, and named in the statute, but was grown 
very old, and had outlived many of those great relations which he had before, 
they might, perhaps, procure that Master Preston might succeed him, and 
bring the college into reputation; being a good man, and yet a courtier, the 
prince his chaplain, and very gracious with the Duke of Buckingham, But this 
was sooner said than done: the old doctor was exceeding wary and jealous, 
not only of his own disparagement, but especially of the good and welfare of 
that brave foundation that had grown and flourished under his government so 


— _— — - ++ -- - a SEER — 


* Commonly called the “ temporal head” of the puritan party. 
t Comp. Clarke, p. 84—87. 
¢t Clarke’s Lives of Divines, pp. 89, 90. 
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long. . . . . But Master Preston quickly eased the old man of all these fears, 
by procuring a letter from the Duke of Buckingham in these words :>— 


* Sir,—I have moved his majesty concerning Master Preston's succeeding of you 
in the mastership of Emanuel college, who is not only willing, but is graciously 
pleased to recommend him to the place in especial manner before any other; so that, 
in making this way for him, you shall do a very acceptable thing to his majesty, as 
also to the prince his master, of which I am likewise to give you notice. .... 

‘1 rest, your very loving friend, 
* Theobalds, September 20, 1622.’ *G. Bucxinenam.’ 


“This news ran swiftly all the kingdom over, and was received as men were 
affected. . . . . The courtiers made full account that he was theirs, and would 
mount up from one step to another, until he were a prelate; especially the Duke 
of Buckingham, who, from this time, seemed sincerely to affect him—‘ mul- 
tum fuit ad amorem, dedisse beneficium,’ thought he had given earnest and 
could not be defrauded of the purchase. The Earl of Pembroke, and the Coun- 
tess of Bedford, had a great interest in him, and he in them; and all mea 
looked on him as upon a rising man, and respected him accordingly.”* 

He “ was offered any bishoprick he would resolve on, and told at Royston, by 
the Duke of Buckingham, that the bishoprick of Gloucester was then void. . , 
The duke laboured in him to win and gratify the puritans, whose power in parlia- 
ment was now grown very formidable ; and, therefore, when nothing else would 
content him, he was confirmed lecturer at Trinity church.’’+ 

“‘ The duke had now obliged doctor Preston in the judgment and opinion of 
all the honest party, and much displeased the prelatical; and he saw appa- 
rently that King James approved not his siding with him, yet he was more ex- 
press than ever in his affections to him, and freeness with him. LHle had, 
indeed, a very happy and rare composure of sweetness and solidity. . . . saw 
clearly the affections of the king were fading, which the puritans (though never 
so much his friends) could not repair, and therefore eyed and adored the rising 
sun, who now was grown and fit for marriage, but no preparations to find a 
consort for him. He knew the Spanish match was but a colour, and a treaty 
dandled between Bristol and King James, to fool the prince off, and shut his 
ears against the French proposals. This he discovers to the prince; tells him 
kings did not love an heir apparent, how near soever; that the daughter of 
Spain was designed to a monastery, and kept for a reserve unto the house of 
Austria; that, in France, there was a lady much before her; that, if he 
pleased, he would wait upon him into Spain in a disguise, and take the French 
court in their way,{ and see that lady, and so discover Bristol’s and his 
father’s juggling. ‘The prince resents and hugs this overture. . . . The king 
saw who had ploughed with his heifer, feared (as he was wont to do) a check- 
mate... . . But they persisting, he signs a warrant with his own hand, for 
Jack Smith and Tom Smith, and each of them a servant, and their horses, to 
go beyond sea. 

‘The duke even now was not unmindful of doctor Preston, but leaves order 
with the Duchess and Countess of Denbiyh, to be careful for him; and Sir 
Ralph Freeman having a child to baptize, doctor Preston is entreated for to 
preach, and the duchess and countess were both gossips, who shewed to the 
doctor very great respect, and gave him hopes of doing good. . . . « Only he 
would relate, with much regret, that he often found doctor Laud, then bishop 
of St. David’s, with them, and therefore doubted of the issue and event. . « - 


— ee. 





* Clarke’s Lives of Divines, pp. 92—95. t Ibid. p. 97. 
_ This account seems to derive probability from the fact that the prince and Buck- 
ingham went first to Paris, “ where they ventured to appear at court, and be present 
at a ball, where, though disguised, they rau some risk of being discovered.” Rapin's 
Hist. of England, anno 1622. 
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The doctor saw by the debates about the lecture at Trinity church” (which 
Buckingham had obtained for him, vid. sup.,) “ that he had enemies as well as 
friends at court; that the duke was mutable as well as mortal; knew that the 
king abhorred that journey into Spain, and would remember it, if able. 
‘Dulcis inexperto cultura potentis amici, expertus metuit.” And, therefore, 
though now he were settled and assured in the university, yet would not 
leave his lecture at Lincoln’s Inn; but thought it might be a good reserve, 
in case the naughty heads, or factions in the court, should fall upon him. 
And it was well he did, for the prince and duke returned the next October, 
highly offended with the Spanish gravity, and both they and all their train 
did nothing but tell stories of the Spanish baseness ; so 2 parliament was called, 
and the duke cried up by all the godly party in the kingdom; . . . and now the 
duke became the people’s martyr. 1 have seen verses made in his defence and 
commendation ; and agents were presently dispatched into France, to treat of 
that match. King James liked not this stuff, but the prince was able now to go 
alone, and especially when he had the duke for one of his supporters; all 
things are fairly carried for religion, and the Duke of Buckingham the 
prince’s and the people’s favourite. The people seemed now to have the better, 
and the court affairs for to decline and droop. Doctor Preston, like another 
Mordecai, was very great; the prince, his master, and the courtiers’ eyes 
upon him, because they saw he came not thither for preferment, as all men 
else did. . . . . His honours altered nothing in him, but gave encouragement 
to all the godly party ; and his sermons at Lincoln’s Inn much wrought upon 
the parliament. .... King James was in the evening of his glory; his party 
in the court under a cloud; another sun almost in view, and the gwegopog, or 
day star, already risen. 

“The duke having told tales out of school, and broken off the match with 
Spain, was much obliged to promote the French, which he did seriously 
excuse to doctor Preston upon this ground, that there was not any protestant 
for to be had; and for to marry with a subject had always been unlucky and 
fatal to the kings of England ; that the French would not be rigid in religious 
observances ; but the doctor constantly opposed; only acknowledged this dif- 
ference, that Spanish popery was an absolute ingredient to their intended 
western monarchy, but French was not so; and so this was less evil. But 
the French found out this obligation, and were untractable, unless the duke 
would aid the king of France against the Rochellers. This was a hard 
chapter for one so much obliged unto the puritans and doctor Preston, and he 
therefore declined all he could; but nothing else would serve, and he knew 
king James lay ready to take advantages, so, in conclusion, eight ships were 
granted to oppose the Rochelle fleet, and many colours sought to cloud it, and 
hide it from the world ; but from that time doctor Preston doubted of the saint- 
ship of the duke of Buckingham, whom otherwise he honoured and loved very 
much,’’* 

** Since the return of the prince and duke, the king no longer ruled; all his 
affairs were managed by them, and he had nothing to do but to execute their 
counsels. The king had not one man about him he could trust. All his 
officers, all his courtiers, were the duke’s creatures, and the more firmly at- 
tached to him, as they saw him in great favour with the prince. In this con- 
dition the king saw no other remedy but to give himself up to them, and do 
whatever they pleased: whether he was afraid their boldness would increase 
by resistance, or that he waited for some favourable opportunity to throw off 
their yoke... .. There was not one good Englishman but what had all 
along looked upon the Spanish match as very prejudicial to the kingdom. . . . 
The duke of Buckingham, not being ignorant of the people’s aversion to the 
marriage, the breach whereof was not yet spread abroad, doubted not but: he 








* Ibid. pp. 97—99. 
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should gain their good will, by getting a parliament to be called, and declaring 
himself the author of this happy breach, which all good Englishmen passion- 
ately desired. ‘To compass his ends, he strove to become popular, and affected 
to caress both the church and state puritans. Nay, he consulted with (doctor 
John Preston) the head of the puritan party, how the king might seize the 
dean and chapter lands. Nothing could be more proper to procure him the 
love of the people; the clergy, for the most part, having rendered themselves 
odious by the zeal wherewith they maintained the prerogative royal. So the 
present juncture being very favourable, the duke got the king to call a parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding his resolution never to summon another. Nay, such 
was his power over the king, that he made him speak to the parliament in a 
manner the most repugnant to his opinions and principles. 

“ The king made a speech to both houses so different from those he had 
made to the two former parliaments, that one should hardly believe such 
opposite expressions came from the mouth of one and the same prince, if it 
were not known how great an ascendant the duke of Buckingham had over 
him, and how necessary it was to the favourite’s designs, that the king should 
talk in this manner. . . . A few days after the king bad delivered his speech, 
the two houses having resolved upon a conference together, in order to take 
into consideration the business the king had recommended to them, the prince 
and Buckingham came and informed them of all that had passed. After the 
prince had said a few words, the duke of Buckingham went on and made a 
pretty long speech, which he divided into six heads, under colour of giving a 
more clear and distinct account of things, but in reality to perplex and con- 
found the matter, and conceal the natural coherence of the particulars he was 
to relate. . . . . The duke of Buckingham’s speech was received, however, 
with applause, for several reasons. First, he had been making himself a party 
beforehand in the two houses. Secondly, he had prevented the Spanish match 
from being accomplished. . . . . In the third place, he had brouglit home the 
prince, contrary to the expectation of all the world... . . Finally, the duke 
of Buckingham’s narrative being, attested by the prince himself, nobody could 
imagine it was false. ... . But afterwards, when the whole business came 
out, people were of another mind.”* 
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FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 


ON THE FESTIVAL OF THE HOLY TRINITY. 


Ir is well known that the name of Trinity Sunday is of comparatively 
recent date, the day being formerly known as the octave of Whit 
Sunday ; and it is even now ranked among those of a rather secondary 
order, which are termed solemne minus, and the succeeding Sundays 
are still numbered in the Breviaries from Pentecost, and not from 
Trinity. The subject of the day’s service might, however, have been 
in some degree the same when considered as the octave, commemo- 
rating the doctrine, but still retaining it rather under the veil; for 
though it is fully contained in the epistle and gospel which the church 
has preserved, it is not so obvious, and on the surface, as in the lessons 
which she has more recently adopted. 
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* Rapin’s History of England, anno 1624. 
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The Roman and Parisian Breviaries have both the same collects 
for this day, (the same which we have retained for this and the fol- 
lowing Sunday ;) they also coincide in having the same Lectios from 
the fathers ; but the hymns and the three first Lectios from scripture 
differ. In the Roman, they are from Isaiah, vi. In the Parisian, 
they are merely such as occur in the usual order of the daily lessons. 
The latter, with great beauty, expresses the doctrine rather in the 
responsories attached to them. 

The appointment of this office, as Trinity Sunday, commenced in 
France in the tenth century, but was not generally adopted till long 
after. ‘The introduction was long opposed by the Roman church. 
It might have, perhaps, rightly argued, not only that every service of 
the year and every prayer commemorated the Holy ‘Trinity, but that 
this most holy doctrine being thus put forward was at variance with 
that sacred reserve which the ancient church had observed, and es- 
pecially respecting this mysterious doctrine. But however this may 
be, and whatever may have been the motive which has induced the 
Anglican church for retaining a festival of so late an institution, we 
cannot but thankfully acknowledge the superintending hand of Provi- 
dence in such a change at such atime. ‘That when it was preparing 
to bring forward that knowledge which is a savour unto death as well 
as of life, in a manner contrary to all its former dealings with man- 
kind, it has been pleased to set forth in the eyes of all men this great 
witness also, thus held up by the church itself as a light, not only to 
its own members, but likewise to those that are without: as a wituess 
against that mystery of iniquity which hath long worked, and still 
worketh, that great apostacy to which all corruptions tend which shall 
deny the Son. 

There is a sublime and severe simplicity in this day’s service in 
the Latin, which reminds one of that which characterizes that great 
bulwark of our faith, the Athanasian Creed, the only spirit, of course, 
becoming a subject so awful. And the short Lectio from Augustin, 
at the close, seems inserted to inculcate that great lesson as the temper 
to receive this faith, which our church takes up at this season—that of 
obedience. 


SOLEMNE MINUS. 


IN THE FIRST VESPERS. 


Ant, God said unto Moses, Iam that lam. This is my name for ever.—Exodus, iii. 

Ant. The Lord our God is one Lord. —Deut. vi. 

Ant, Your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God and mighty.—Deut. x. 

Ant. Who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto. 
—1 Tim. vi. 

Ant. The Lord of Hosts is his name, great in counsel and mighty in works. —Jer. xxxii, 


Capitulum, Romans, xi. 


O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out! 

r. There is none like unto Thee, O Lord. Thou art great, and thy name is great in 
might.* Who would not fear thee, O King of nations ?——v. Great and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou King of ages. * Who 
would not fear thee, &c.—Jer. x. ; Rev. xv. 
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’ The Hymn. 


Ter sancte, ter potens Deus, 
Incomprehensa Trinitas ! 


Thrice Holy, thrice Almighty Three Born of Thee we thee confess 
Incomprehended Trinity ! All perfect in thy blessedness, 

© uncreated Light, all One, We thee confess in thine own light 

© never ending, ne'er begun, In blessedness most infinite. 

Thrice beatific Union ! 

Faith kindling into charity 

Hath dared to raise her thoughts to thee, 
And tastes of what herself shall be. 


O ever very Unity, 
O ever triune Verity, 
O all upholding Charity! 


Father, oe us to do what thou 
Where the thickest clouds surround, Wouldst have done ! 


The unapproached ray is found ; What thou dost teach, give us to know, 
Angels, bending to the ground, Holy Son! 


Trembling glow, nor dare to know And to approve what thou dost love, 
The ineffable and dread profound. Holy One! 
rv. Great is the Lord, and worthy to be praised.——r. There is no end of his greatness. — 
Ps. exly, 


AT THE NOCTURNAL OFFICE. 
The Hymn. 


Sublime numen, ter potens, ter maximum, 
Incomprehensum lucis immense jubar. 


All-good, all-great, all-mighty Three in One, | From both proceeds, with both is glorified. 
The Father, and the Spirit, and the Son, The Father in the Son doth aye reside, 
Ineffable mysterious union ! The Son doth in the Father aye abide, 


Sublimest name, all-holy, boundless rays And each is in the Holy Spirit found ; 
Of unborn light encircle all thy ways ; The Holy Spirit doth in both abound : 
All things created Jabour thee to praise. Nothing the centre is, and nought the bound. 


Father, thou art the inexhaustive well 
Where the mysterious Trinity doth dwell, 
Incomprehensible, unspeakable ! 


None after in the Three, and none before, 
Shall be as they are now and were of yore, 
Equal in power and Godhead evermore. 


All One in substance, One in majesty, Praise equal to the Father aye we raise, 
All One in substance, but in person r hree, And to the Son praise equal be always, 
The Son of thee is born: the Spirit free And always to the Spirit equal praise. 


Amen. 





IN THE FIRST NOCTURN. 


Ant. Lord, the King Almighty, thou hast made heaven and earth, and all things under the 
heaven. Thou art Lord of all things. —Esther, xiii. 


Ant. Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honour and power, for thou hast 
created all things. —Rev. iv. 

Ant. Of Him, and through him, and to him, are all things, to whom be glory for ever. — 
Rom. xi. 


_Ant. O Lord, how manifold are thy works; in wisdom hast thou made them all.—Ps. 
civ. 


After the three first Lectios from the 1st book of Kings, the responsories are as follows :— 


r. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth ;* and the Spirit of God moved 
on the face of the waters. v. In the beginning was the word, and the word was with God, 
and the word was God. * And the spirit, &c.—Gen. i.; John, i. 

r. The Lord appeared unto Abraham in the plains of Mamre ; he lifted up his eyes, and 
three men stood by him. * When he saw them, he bowed himself toward the ground, and 
said, My Lord, if 1 have found grace in thy sight, pass not away from sig servant. ——-0. 
The Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, these Three are one. * When he saw them, he 
bowed, &e.—Gen. xviii. ; 1 John, 5. } . 

r. Jesus being baptized and praying, the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape, like a 
dove upon him, and a voice came from heaven : * Thou art my beloved Son ; in whom I am 
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well .——». The voice of the Lord is over the waters, it is the glorious God that 
th . * Thou art my, &c.—Luke, iii.; Ps. 29. 


IN THE SECOND NOCTURN. 


Ant. God anointed Jesus with the Holy Ghost and with power.—Acts, x. 

Ant. Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of 
God? And it is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth.—] John, 5. 

Ant. bees moe ws Christ we have access by one Spirit unto the Father.—Ephes. ii. 

Ant. Unto 


O my strength, will I sing.——r. For thou, O God, art my refuge and 
my merciful God.— Ps. lix. a ering 


From the book of the Bishop Fulgentius on Faith to Peter. 
LECTIO THE FOURTH. 


That faith which the holy patriarchs and prophets received from divine inspiration before 
the incarnation of the Son of God: that faith which the holy apostles also heard from the 
Lord himself while placed in the flesh : and which, under the superintendence and_ teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, they not only preached in their discourses, but also left inserted in their 
writings, sets forth one God the Trinity —that is to say, the Father, and the Son, and the 

pirit. But it would not be truly a Trinity, if the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, could be said to be one and the same person. - 

r. Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, * who hath chosen us in him, 
that we should be holy and without blame before him.——v. He remembered his people, and 
put within them his Holy Spirit, * who hath chosen us, &c.—Ephes. i. ; Is. Ixiii. 





LECTIO THE FIFTH. 


For if in like manner as there is one substance of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Spirit, so there was also one person, there could be no reason why the name of the Trinity 
could be truly applied. Again, it would be the Trinity indeed, but that Trinity would not 
be one God, if in like manner as the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, are mutually 
distinguished from one another by appropriate distinctness of person, they were also 
by diversity of natures, But because it is essentially true, that in the One and true the 

inity, not only that there is one God, but that that God is the Trinity, therefore the very 
and true God is a Trinity of persons, but One in nature. 

r. Jesus lifted up his eyes to heaven and said, * Father, this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.——v, To know thee 
is righteousness; yea, to know thy power is the root of immortality. * Father, this, 
&e.—John, xvii. ; Wisdom, xv. 





LECTIO THE SIXTH. 


Through this unity of nature the Father is entire in the Son and the Holy Spirit; the Son 
is entire in the Father and the Holy Spirit ; and the Holy Spirit is entire in the Father and 
the Son. None of these is external to the other. For neither precedeth the other in eternity, 
nor surpasseth in greatness, nor exceedeth in power. For the Father is neither before nor 
greater than the Son, nor than the Holy Spirit, as far as pertaineth unto the unity of the 
divine nature. Nor is the eternity and the immensity of the Son able to precede or to exceed 
the eternity and the immensity of the Holy Spirit, in being either hefore or greater. 

r. The blood of Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to 
God, * shall Ph your conscience from dead works to serve the living God.——v. When he 
cometh as a , whom the Spirit of the Lord compelleth, and the Redeemer shall come to 
Zion, * he shall purge, &c.— Heb. ix. ; Is. lix. 





IN THE THIRD NOCTURN. 


Ant. God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.— 
Gal. iv. 

Ant. In Christ hath God anointed us, and hath sealed us, and given the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts.—2 Cor. i. 

Ant. No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.—1 Cor. xii. 


v. Confess unto the Lord, that he is gracious. ——r. That his mercy endureth for ever. — 
Ps. exviii. 
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Lectio of the Sacred Gospel according to Matthew. Chap. xxvii, . 
LECTIO THE SEVENTH, “4 >» Asehileeed 
And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven 


in 
in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the aame of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Et reliqua. 


Homily of 8. Gregory Nazianzen. 


What Catholie knoweth not that the Father is truly the Father, the Son truly the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit truly the Holy Spirit, as the Lord himself saith unto his Geo ye 
and baptize all nations in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
This is the perfect Trinity, isting in Unity, which we profess to be of one substance. 


For we make not a division in the Godhead, such as is the case with corporeal substances ; 
but according to that power of the divine nature which is not in matter ; we believe that ex- 
ate ee persons which the names indicate, and bear witness to the Unity of the Ged- 


r. Jesus spake unto the disciples, Go ye, * teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.——v. There shall be a fountain opened 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin. * Teach all nations, &c.—Matt. xxviii. ; Zech xiii. 


LECTIO THE EIGHTH. 


Nor do we say, as some have supposed, that the Son of God is the extension apes 
of another ; nor do we consider it an ex ion without a substance, like the of 
voice; but we believe three names, three persons, of one essence, of one ma 
power. And we, therefore, confess one Ged, because unity of majesty forbids the appellat 
of gods, as it would be applied to more than one. Finally, ing to the catholic faith, 
we make mention of Father and Son; but two gods we neither can nor ought to say. Not , 
that the Son of God is not God: yea, very God of very God; but as we have only known 
the Son of God as being of the Father, therefore we speak of one God. For this the pro- 
phets, this the apostles, have delivered ; this the Lord himself hath taught when he saith, “I! 
pre on a “ One,” as I said, referreth to the Unity of the Godhead. .  Are™ 
is ied to . j 
rs While yet spake, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. * Then 
answered Peter, Can any one forbid water that these should not be baptized who have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost. And he commanded them to be baptized in the name of Jesus. —— 
v. And the Spirit rested upon them, and they prophesied.—Acts, x. ; Numb, xi. , 


BFE 


Lectio of the Sacred Gospel according to Luke, Chap. vi- 
LECTIO THE NINTH. 


At that time said Jesus unto his disciples, Be ye merciful, as your Father also is merciful. 
Et reliqua, 


Homily of Bishop S. Augustin. 


There are two works of mercy, which deliver us, which the Lord hath shortly placed in 
his gospel, saying, ‘‘ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven. Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 
Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven—implieth the pardon of offences. Give, and it shall: be 
given unto you—the conferring of benefits. With regard to the first, dost thou wish for for- 

iveness for thy sins? thou hast another whom thou mayest forgive. Again, with regard to 
the latter, a beggar asketh of thee, and thou art a beggar of God; for we all, when we pray, 
are beggars of God ; we stand before the door of the great Householder, yea, we are even ' 
prostrated there : we groan as suppliants, desiring to receive something : and that something 
is God himself. What doth a — seek of thee ? bread. And what is it that thou dost 
seek of God, but Christ? who saith, I am the living bread, who came down from heaven. 
Do ye wish for forgiveness, forgive! Remit, and it shall be remitted unto you. Do'ye wish 
to receive, give it shall be given unto you. 

r. The Seraphims cried one unto another, * Holy, Holy, Holy, the Lord of Hosts: the 
whole earth is full of his glory. —~o. There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 
the ry ® and the Holy Ghost, and these Three are One. * Holy, Holy, Holy, &c.—Is, 
vi.; 1 John, v. 


eine AT THE LAUDS. 
Ant. One God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in us all. 


Ephes. iv. 


Vou, XIH.—Sept. 1837. 28 
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Ant. The Word was God; in him was life, and the life was the light of men, and the 
light shineth in darkness.—John, i. 
Ant, By one Spirit are we all baptized into one body.—1 Cor. xii. 


Ant. Grace, mercy, and peace, from God our Father, and Jesus Christ our Lord,— 
1 Tim. i. 


Ant. When ye glorify the Lord, exalt him as nfiich as ye can, for even yet will ye far 
exceed. —Eccl. xliii. 


Capitulum. Rev. vii. 


Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might, 
be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen, 


The Hymn. 
O luce que tua lates 
Beata semper Trinitas. 
© thou who hidden art in thine own light, | The Father doth himself bebold entire, 
Blessed, for ever blessed Trinity, From him the offspring is coeval born, 
We thy great name confess, And from both in life-giving love 
And trembling seek to know ! God doth himself ‘ 
O Father, holiest of most holy, thou ! In Ged the Son the Father is entire, 
Thou God of very God, eternal Son ! The Son entire in God the Father is, 
And thou in ym of love In Father and the Son 
Great Spirit binding all! The Spirit is entire. 


Such as the Son e’en such the Spirit is, 
And such as either such the Father is, 
In verity Three-One, 
Three-One in charity. 


v. Who can express the noble acts of the Lord !——r. Or shew forth all his praise ?— 
Ps. evi. 


Enough, perhaps, has here been given to shew the character of the 
service ; the first set of Antiphones seems to refer to the Godhead as 
One; the second to God the Father more particularly ; the third set 
to the Son; the fourth to the Holy Spirit ; the last, at the Lauds, to 
each of the three Persons. The responsories to the Holy Trinity 
collectively. 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE TIME OF TRIBULATION. 


“When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee, and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” 


Ah, wherefore dost thou faint, desponding heart ? 
Why shrinkest with presentiment of ill ? 
An atmosphere of care and trouble still 
Is round thee ; thou hast drunk some little part 
{n thy Lord’s sorrow-cup; and thou dost start 
To think upon the judgment-lightnings near 
Souls in thy charge, that warning will not hear, 
And scorn the guidance of thy gentler art. 
This is a grief; but learn thou more to mourn 
For thine own earthly will and sluggish bent : 
Let not thy love wax cold, nor discontent 
Untune thy heart,—thou shalt not be forlorn : 
God, and good angels, watch thee, and abide, 
Through the deep waterflood, for ever at thy side. 
Jan. 17, 1837. @. 
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CONTENTEDNESS. 


‘‘ He was there in the prison: but the Lorn was with Joseph, and shewed 
him mercy. . . . And whatsoever they did there, he was the doer of it. . . 
And that which he did, the Lorp made it to prosper.” 


Art thou contented, say, 
Where God hath bid thee stay? 
Is not thine heritage a goodly land? 
Do troublous times draw near, 
And fails thine heart for fear, 
Lest in our Sion’s breach thou see her foemen stand? 


O lay thy cares aside : 
If God with thee abide, 
No place is irksome, and no labour vain : 
Strive thou to gain his love, 
He shall thy way approve, 
And make the crooked straight, and the rough places plain. 


Cleanse thou thy heart from sin ; 
Seek purity within ; 
Guard well thy steps, as in thy Master’s sight; 
Blame not these evil days, 
But chant thy hymn of praise, 
And yield thy will to His who orders all aright. 


So, though thy lot be cast 
Even with the worst and last, 
Mysterious blessings shall surround thy way ; 
Peace shall thy paths attend, 
And in their prosperous end 
Thine eye shall see the promise of a brighter day. 
Jan, 22, 1837. 0. 


THE DESERTED SANCTUARY. 


“There is no restraint to the Lorp to save by many or by few.” “ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 

Shall worldlings turn them, and be gone, 

With haughty mind and scornful eye? 

Say, shall they leave us all alone, 

And hope our altar-flame may die, 

And silence in thy courts may dwell, 

Thou once-beloved Israel ? 


STOO i Be STR 
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Yea, let them turn and go their way, 

And choose new gods, as seems them best ; 
But we within thy gates will stay,— 

For ever here shall be our rest ; 

Nor cease our voices, though we raise 

A solitary song of praise. 


Our altar’s flame shall purest glow, — 

Our heavenward suit shall swiftest rise, 
When none, save they the Lord who know, 
Shall wait around our sacrifice. 

Where two or three unite in prayer, 


The Lord, the God of Hosts, is there. 
Feb. 8, 1837. 0 








SACKED PORTRY. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CROSS. 
*T am crucified with Christ.” 


“ That [ may know Him, . . . and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made 


conformable unto his death.” 


“‘ Fac ut portem Christi mortem, 
Passionis fac consortem, 
Et plagas recolere.” 


O Lamb of God! before thy wounds I bow ; 

Not where thine image hangs, but where thy throne 
Rises above all heavens; even there, where thou 
Unceasing intercedest for thine own : 

To me, unworthy, may such grace be shewn 

To bear thy cross and passion on my soul, 

Dead unto sin, and self; and let no part 
Unmortified remain, but be the whole 

A sacrifice to thee; and let thy smart, 

Thy “ unknown agony,” thy tears, thy pain, 


Thy stripes, thy shame, thy wounds, thy death, transfuse 


Their hidden virtue that the soul renews, 
Till all my sins with thee be crucified and slain. 
April 26, 1837. 


ae 


ANTIENT FATHERS. 
“ These were merciful men, whose righteousness hath not been forgotten.” 


IGNATIUS. 


As, one by one, stars on the Eastern space 
Come forth, while day-light fades, 

And greet each other to their heavenly place, 
Thus as Death’s deepening shades 

Darken’d around thy steps through foreign lands, 

The awakening memories of thy own John 

Surround thee; martyr’d Peter beck’ning stands, 
And stirs again the Spirit’s benison 

Giv’n through his hands ; then on the self-same road 

Kindle the footsteps of the death-bound Paul. 
Thy soul is fann’d to burning hardihood ; 

We hear in thee the Bridegroom’s warning call, 

And, full of glowing life, thy dying accents fall. 


CLEMENT OF ROME, 


As heavenly blue breaks on a troubled deep, 
A voice of gentle blame, 

From the calm grave where Paul and Peter sleep, 
Unto their children came, 

From Rome to Corinth—On the rising din, 

Like gleams from their pure regions far above, 

And like a solemn undersound therein, 
Paul’s moving tone. It was thy watchful love, 

Clement, whose name is in the book of life, 

While now the Church around thee, in heav’n’s mould, 
Mid persecution, poverty, and strife, 

Glorious within, and wrought of purest gold, 

Began ‘mid hanging mists her glory to anfold. 
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ATHANASIUS. 


A sea of troubles tried thee, till at length, 
Beat back by thy strong sinew, they upreared 
Thy might, and sternly bore thee in thy strength 
Onward, till on the rock appeared 
Truth’s loyal champion, to all time revered, 


Great Athanasius, beat by stormy breath 
Of calumny, of exile, and of wrong, 

Thou wert familiar grown with frowning Death, 
Looking him in the face all thy life long, 
Till thou and he were friends, and thou wert strong. 


The Eye of Alexandria—raised on high, 
Unto all Christendom a beacon-light— 
Thou from the blasts of Error’s stormy sky 
Art in thine haven hid from sight ; 
But still thy name hath leave to guide us through the night. 


GREGORY NAZIANZEN, 


Meek Nazianzen, whom a mother’s love 
Vow’d from the womb a Christian Nazarite ! 
A friend’s, a brother’s love fill’d thy calm sprite, 
And filial grace serene : the hallowing Dove 
Then open’d thy full heart to God above, , 
Seeking in solitudes the gentler light 
Of woods and wilds—peace-loving eremite ! 
Good Basil thy companion gently prove, 
Shrinking from pastoral cares. Nor may heav’n’s King 
His service disallow—his choice refuse. 
Each for his sphere He mouldeth—each doth earn 
His place from Him: His Dove hath many hues. 
Some lead His flock, while some His praises sing ; 
Some in His inner temple incense burn, 


CHYSOSTOM. 


Preacher and Saint, whose name is Eloquence, 
Well might they give to thee a golden tongue, 
On which truth sat, and glowing manly sense, 
And words that stand the fire. In wisdom strong, 


And strong in charity, the imperial town 

Throng’d round thee, and drunk in thy stern reproof, 
Touch’d by thy saintly spirit, Vice hung down 

Her flower-wreathed head—Court-Favour stood aloof, 
Nor less thy zeal on Nazianzen’s chair 

That the King’s Daughter with her priestly choir 
Might shine within, While thus thy deeds declare 

Christ’s presence, wonder not that fiends conspire 


Against thee, forced by the rude Caspian main 
To drink thy Master’s cup in exile, want, and pain. 


AUGUSTINE. 


As when the sun hath climbed a cloudy mass, 
And looks, at noon, on some cathedral dim, 

Each limb, each fold, in the translucent glass ; 
Breaks into hues of radiant Seraphim ; 
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Bishop of Hi in the letter’d store 

Which gull shone thy spirit fled from sight, 
Comment, prayer, homily, or learned lore, 

Christ bathes each part with his transforming light 


Late ris’n in thee. Thence all is eloquent 
With flowing sweetness—-o’er each rising pause 
Unwearied strength is built ; through all is sent 
The Word, pleading for his most righteous laws. 


Rest, fervid soul, in sacramental si 
Thy ‘Tobe is washed in blood, thy semi is love divine! 


THE TARDY RETURN OF SUMMER, 


** These Easter snows, of evil do they bode ? 
Of faith’s fair blossoms withering ere their prime ?” 
Lyra Apostolica, No. 1382. 
Is it in awful tens Lord, of wrath, 
Winter so long hath knit his icy chain— 
Suns have shewn feebly—on the young year’s path 
Retarding snows at Easter-tide have lain? 


Was it in anger the command, O Lord, 

That the warm breezes and soft showers withheld— 
The pause unwonted, ere thine hand restored 

Leaves to the tree and spring-flowers to the field ? 


O Lord, our sins are countless as the sand, 
And as the mountains in their giant size ; 
But thou art merciful, and stayedst thine hand, 


‘Nor wouldest thy fierce anger all arise, 


Else had we been consumed, Oh, make us learn 
That thy long-sufferance calls us to repent; 

To thy new world let gladsome spring return, 
To thy new world let gracious showers be sent. 


Thou that hast bade the ice-bound waters flow, 
And clothed the forest in its summer vest, 

Oh, bid thy Spirit’s heayenly influence blow, 
Unbind the ice-chain from thy church’s breast. 


Unfold the flowers of Faith, and Hope, and Love, 

O San of Righteousness, with thy bright rays ; 

So shall we join thine angel host above, 

And earth and heaven break forth in hymns of praise. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsi opinions 
= of his Correspondents, mama he 





SCHISM. 


Sir,—I perceive, from certain advertisements, that the Hon, and Rev. 
B. Noel is chosen as one of the arbitrators to award the sum of 1004, 
for the best essay on the subject of Schism—a subject confessedly of 
great importance, and the handling of which injudiciously may be 
attended with effects the reverse of what is contemplated. In order, 
therefore, that scriptural truth may be advocated in the successful 
essay, and due justice awarded to the candidates for the prize, it ap- 
- imperative, above all things, that the judges should themselves 

persons holding wise, perpen and equitable opinions on :the 
subject respecting which they have to decide, ) 

I will briefly give my reason for this statement :—“ Another Tract 
for the Times’ on “ the Unity of the Church,” “by B. W. Noel, 
M.A.,” “fifteenth thousand,’ has been put into my hands. This 
tract is excellently scriptural and pious in design, brotherly love, and 
Christian activity. But I consider it very unscriptural in its theory, 
its structure, and its working, as it respects the present subject—viz., 
the “ unity of the church,” or the “schism” attending departure 
from it. 

1. Its theory. I say nothing about the great-body of scripture texts 
brought forward (pp. 3, 4,) as evidence of Christian piety and not of 
Christian unity, I come to this exposition of unity (p. 7)—“ Be- 
lievers are not ONE, if they are divided in heart, in profession, or in 
action. If they cannot act together, openly acknowledge each other 
to be brethren, and live in mutual esteem, they are not ong,” In 
page 13 we have this matter further developed, thus :— Episcopas 
lians and presbyterians, baptists and peedobaptists, with all others who 
differ on obscure and undecided points, ought, if they have one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God, and one hope, under the influence of 
one Spirit, who sanctifies them all, to be one in profession, in action, 
and in heart.” This union of good men is plainly enjoined in the 
word of God. : 

Thus, then, we have four “ sgoTions’’ of the Christian church, but 
no “ scHisM.” This must of necessity imply an unscriptural theory 
somehow or other, because, in scripture meaning, a “ section’’ is @ 
« division,” and a “ division” is a “ schism.” Four sections only are 
here specified ; but it is not inconsistent with forty. Because Mr. B, 
Noel says, “ with all others who differ on obscure and undecided 
points.” All others,” be they many or few, who differ only about 
such “ undecided points” as divide the above-mentioned denomina- 
tions. These denominations are all sup to be com of pious, 
conscientious, godly men, holding the unity of the faith in the bond of 
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be of the “ body of Christ, and members in particular,” 

ut still they are divided into numerous sections of the Christian 
church. The question, then, will necessarily occur, “ Is Christ not 
divided when men, and congregations, and ministers, and divine wor- 
ship, are separated from one another? What is the scriptural “sehism,” 
if this be not? And what the meaning of that admonition to the 
church of Christ, “ That there be no divisions (schisms) among you, 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 
saine judgment?” And further—* Iam of Paul; and I of Apollos ; 
and I of Cephas; and I of Christ?’’ On the above supposition it is 
manifest that the apostle Paul sees ground to charge the Corinthians 
with the sin of schism involved in this question—“ Is Christ divided ?”’ 
And shall professors of Christ’s religion, of unity, think now to escape 
the guilt Faden, though they actually separate from each other, and 
set up for Paul, for Apollos, and for Cephas, without limitation as to 
numbers of sects! Impossible! It is awfully certain, therefore, that 
wherever these several (or numerous) “ sections’? are found in the 
church of Christ, that that church has her garments dyed in the guilt 
of schism, even to the girdle, 

Mr. Noel has omitted one ingredient in scriptural unity which, in 
the word of God, is made essential to the very existence of Christian 
unity—viz., THE UNITY OF DIVINE worsHIp. That which breaks the 
unity of divine worship, or destroys the harmony of worshipping God 
in spirit and in truth, is, | conceive, in the scriptures made the very 
heart of schism. “ Mark them which cause divisions and offences 
among you, and avoid them.” But why “ avoid’ those who “ cause 
divisions,’ but for the purpose of avoiding the “ divisions”. which 
they cause? It is obvious, therefore, that Mr. Noel’s theory is un- 
scriptural and erroneous. However we may find it necessary or con- 
venient to conceal or wink at the matter, it is too plain for contradic- 
tion, that “ sections’’ are “ schisms,” and the guilt of schism must be 
answered for by those at whose door it lies, be it found where it may. 

2. Its structure. I conceive that Mr. Noel's body of reasoning on 
that mode of argumentation by which he endeavours to justify his 
theory is as unsound and unscriptural as the theory itself, and in- 
volves in it the very life and soul of the evil which he deplores as 
schismatical. I consider that there is much want of due discrimina- 
tion, in the whole of Mr. Noel’s writing on “ church unity,” between 
individual piety and our regard and affection for individuals of pious 
character, and that public regard and affection which we are bound to 
exercise to the united church of God, and to the promotion of that 
spirit of unity so much accounted of in the scriptures. Ido not here 
specify the faulty or commendable persons as bodies, but the thing 
itself, Mr, Noel himself, notwithstanding the want of discrimination 
above complained of, does distinguish between men and men, though 
1 fear not always on a scriptural foundation. He writes thus :—“ Let 
piety alone be a sufficient passport to our hearts,” (p. 22.) Yes, of 
course, affection to every man, as an individual who bears the image of 
his Lord, grounded upon the scriptural principle that “ every one that 
loveth him that begat, loveth him also that is begotten of him.” But 
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I know not how far this agrees with another clause—“ Separate from 
violent men of every party,” &c.(p.17.) For, let me here ask, cannot 
“ violent men” be pions men? If they cannot, we must then make 
large deductions from professors of piety in the present day. ' But if 
‘ violent men” may be pious men, and if piety alone is to be a “suffi- 
cient passport to our hearts,” we may have an affection for persons, as 
persons of “ piety,” from whom we are bound, by Mr. Noel's rule, to 
‘¢ separate” ourselves, because they are “ violent.” 

And here, I conceive, we are furnished with a distinction that may 
lead us further than the system which Mr. Noel has adopted will 
allow. We perceive that something besides “ piety” is requisite, even 
in Mr. Noel's opinion, to our public recognition of men; and that 
something besides violence may render it scriptural and expedient to 
“ separate” ourselves from others. St. Paul speaks of “ disorderly” 
persons, “ busy bodies,” persons “ working not at all, and such as 
would not study to be quiet.” And what does he command respecting 
these persons? Why, “that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly,” (1 'Thes. iv. 11; 2 Thes. iii. 6— 
14.) And yet it is possible that we may be bound to esteem this 
man “as a brother,” notwithstanding this disorder and this proscription. 

We may thus learn from the apostle’s “ command” above-men- 
tioned, that there are certain things about which “ every brother” is 
not at liberty to act as he may judge proper ; or, if he does, we must 
withdraw “ ourselves” from him. 

Without forcing the apostle’s remarks on subjects of practical cha- 
racter into any special rule respecting a theory on the general subject 
of schism, I think we may take the idea it affords us as a key to un- 
lock Mr. Noel’s reasoning. He makes the antipsedobaptist and the 
presbyterian (and he ultimately unites in the same bonds the “ pious 
dissenter,” pp. 10,21,) each to arrive at his respective conclusion 
about “ infant baptism,’’ “ episcopacy,” and the “ establishment,” by 
means and rules which he views and defends as holy, just, and good. 
The subjects of “ infant baptism” and * episcopacy” Nir. N. speaks of 
as “two of the most important points which separate Christians,”’ 
* Should they separate them?”’ he asks. “As well might brothers 
of a family be separated on the most trifling difference on some ques- 
tion of taste or literature, while both have honourable, pure, intelli- 
gent, and cultivated minds. God forbid that Christians should be so 
separated any longer.” (pp. 12, 13. 

It is quite obvious that the spirit of the evil is found in this passage. 
Mr. Noel asks and answers this question—Ought such “ trifling dif- 
ferences” to “ separate Christians ?”” “God forbid.” agree with him 
in this; there is no legitimate ground in scripture for the separation of 
Christians from each other. The withdrawing from a‘ disorderly 
brother,’ above spoken of, implies deep guilt on the part of the “ dis- 
orderly,” and has no application to different bodies of Christians aa 
rating from each other, but it is intended as a punishment and refor- 
mation—viz., that “he may be ashamed,” and thus brought back to 
duty and sobriety. Where, then, it may be asked, is the error? Be- 
cause there must be an error somewhere, if it be a fact that Christians 

VoL. XII.—Sept. 1837. 20 
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are separated from each other, and ought not to be separated. The 
fact m wenconnar ta no one can deny; and the guilt of schism certainly 
lies deep among those almost innumerable “ sections” of the Christian 
church, But where does the error lie in Mr. Noel’s argument? be- 
cause he also says, that these “ trifling” matters should not divide 
them. God forbid,” he says, “that Christians should be separated 
any longer.” (p. 13.) How, then, does he erroneously or defectively 
prescribe the remedy? 1 answer, Mr. Noel conceals the sin of 
schism where it really and essentially exists, and places it on proble- 
matical end uncertain grounds, making the remedy ineffective, of 
course, because it either applies partially, or not at all. But this will 
introduce us to the next consideration ; namely— 

3. The working of Mr. N.’s scheme, as it respects schism. But the 


diseussion of this portion of the subject must be reserved for a future 
letter. G. B. 


BURIAL OF UNBAPTIZED PERSONS. 


Ma, Epiror,—A circumstance will, I fear, sooner or later, arise out 
of the Register of Births Bill which the clergy should be prepared to 
contend with ; and, for the purpose of ascertaining the line of con- 
duct which, under these circumstanees, I ought to pursue, I shall be 
happy, through your Magazine, to learn your opinion, and that of my 
clerical brethren who may be more conversant with the questions in- 
volved in it than myself. 

From the spirit of opposition which in many cases prevails to our 
venerable church, and the indifference which is manifest respecting 
the sacraments of our holy religion, it is to be feared that many per- 
sons will content themselves with registering the birth of their children, 
thereby securing their temporal advantage, whilst, careless of their spi- 
ritual, they bring them not to the sacrament of baptism. 

Will it not, therefore, be the duty of the clergy in future to inquire 
whether the person who may be brought to him for burial has or has 
not been baptized? And if it is found that he has not been baptized, 
how ought the clergyman to act as regards his burial? If he follow 
the instructions contained in the rubric, of course he will not read the 
burial service over such person; but how far will he be supported in 
his refusal by the common or statute law? Indeed, the question might 
be profitable, if opened among ourselves as a clerical body, how far the 
baptism of dissenters is valid ? But I believe Sir John Nicholl’s opinion 
is, “ that it is valid, though informal,” and therefore, in such a case, 
Christian burial cannot be refused. But where’ no baptism at all has 
been administered, I conceive it will be the bounden duty of the clergy 
to refuse to perform the burial service. 

If, Sir, you can find admission for this communication, you will 
oblige, yours very truly, A PRESBYTER. 
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DISSENTERS AS SPONSORS. 


Sir,—In reply to “ A. C. C.” I would hazard an opinion, that if none 
but communicants may be sponsors, according to the discipline of the 
church of England, (Can. 29, 1603,) and if none are admissible to 
communion, according to the same discipline, who have not been con- 
firmed, then, unless there be reasonable ground for believing that the 
individual presenting himself has been confirmed, and is a commu- 
nicant in the church, whether he call himself a dissenter or a church- 
man, he is not, strictly speaking, admissible to be a sponsor; and any 
clergyman may fairly, and without any reasonable offence, plead the 
discipline of the church, as the ground for refusing to admit him in 
such a case. I am Sir, your obedient servant, 


ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS. 


My vrar Sir,—Having lately been led to look at a periodical of the 
religious class, which, from the bitterness of its tone, I presume must 
be losing its popularity and its profits, and which I will not help to 
save from extinction by naming it, I have observed some articles re- 
flecting on the authors of the Oxford Tracts, with respect to eccle- 
siastical vestments and postures at the celebration of public worship. * 

The two points to which I mean to allude here are, the restoration 
of the ancient stole or scarf, as a part of the liturgical dress of a 
deacon, and the practice of reciting the prayers of the morning and 
evening service at the rails of the altar. 

As to the former matter, it is sufficiently notorious that the leading 
principle of our Reformation was, a determination to return to the old 
paths of primitive Christianity, from all the corruptions and innova- 
tions which had from time to time been introduced into our church 
by the adherents of the see of Rome, Our reformers departed from 
this rule in some few particulars, where they found that usages, in 
themselves allowable and proper, were so righ by the supersti- 
tious as to make them, at that time, prejudicial to the church. Of 
this kind were, probably, many of the canonical articles of dress of the 
clergy. It seems, however, but natural to suppose that the same 
principles which enjoined the disuse of such articles or practices, under 
those circumstances, would direct the restoration of them as soon as 
the objection was removed. In the present condition of our church, 
prevented from legislating for herself in matters of this kind, it seems 
hard to tie every clergyman down to an exact conformity with what 
has been expressly authorized, when he has good evidence to produce 
from orthodox-catholic antiquity for some apparent innovation in such 
a point as a stole or scarf, especially if his own bishop has not ex- 
pressed disapprobation of his conduct. It might, however, be wise to 
abstain from anything very unusual, for fear of offence to the un- 
learned; and therefore a plain black scarf might, probably, be more 
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advisable than a piece of ribbon with a St. Andrew's cross worked on 
it, which some of the Oxford deacons are stated to adopt. 

With regard to the recital of the prayers at the altar rails, it seems 
at variance with primitive custom, at least according to Bingham, who 
places the ambo at the lower end of that part of the nave of the church 
appropriated to the faithful and to the fourth order of penitents, who 
were allowed to stay and hear the prayers of the church. 

Should these remarks appear to you worth reading, the insertion of 
them will oblige, yours faithfully, H. Coppineton, R. D. 


MR. NEWMAN’S LECTURES ON ROMANISM, &c. 


Sir,—I hope you will pardon the freedom of the following remarks 
which Lam induced to make on the review of Mr. Newman’s book, 
which appeared in your Magazine for May. It seems to me that a 
different view may be taken of it, with regard to what appears to the 
Reviewer objectionable, namely, that “Mr, Newman alleges that the 
Church-of-England system (the Via Media) is only a theory existing 
in the writings of ¢ ertain excellent divines, but never tried as a practical 
system,”’ 

Has Mr. Newman been too emphatic in shewing what appeared to 
be the objection to such a work as his at present, namely, its compara- 
tive novelty ? and, on the other hand, must not some allowance be 
made for his anxiety to give the objection its full weight? for certainly, 
as was observed by the Revie wer, there are passages in the work 
which appear to be contradictory to the opinion objected against, if 
taken by themselves. ‘This fact was indeed sufficient to cause a sus- 
picion of misunderstanding on the subject, independently of the opinion 
of the Reviewer. 

Some passages which seem more immediately to favour the opinion 
spoken of are the following -—(p. 20.) “It is urged against discussing 
the Via Media now, that it is raising he. upon the nature and 
historical pretensions of our church—speculations, which have never 
been anything but speculations, never were realized in any age of the 
church. (P. 20.) The class of doctrines in question as yet labours 
under the same difficulty. Indeed, they are, in one sense, as entirely 
new as Christianity when first preached; for though they profess 
merely to be that foundation on which it originally spread, yet as far 
as they represent a Via Media,—that is, are related to extremes which 
did not then exist, and do exist now —the "y appear unreal, for a double 
reason, having no exact counterpart in early times, and being super- 
seded now by actually existing systems. Protestantism and popery 
are real religions ; no one can doubt about them ; they have furnished 
the mould in which nations have been cast; but the Via Media has 
never existed except on paper, it has never been reduced to practice, 
&e. (P. 30.) But one thing is still wanting: our champions and 
teachers have lived in stormy times ; political and other influences have 
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acted upon them variously in their day, and have since obstructed a 
careful consolidation of their judgments. We have a vast inheritance, 
but no inventory of our treasures. All is given us in profusion; it 
remains for us to catalogue, sort, distribute, select, harmonize, and 
complete. (P. 153.) But the middle path, adopted by the English 
church, cannot be so easily mastered by the mind’, ...... lastly, 
because it has never been realized in any religious community, and 
thereby brought home to the mind through the senses. What has 
never been fairly brought into operation, fairly is open to many objec- 
tions.” From these passages, as they stand, one would certainly con- 
clude that this system had never been tried in the way now proposed ; 
but are we obliged toinfer more than this? The plea of novelty has 
evidently had due consideration ; nor can its most strenuous supporters 
wish for more fair play: and, indeed, whatever grounds there may be 
for the objection made in the Review, they seem to be on this 
account. But on the other hand, that upon the whole a different 
notion was intended, seems to follow from other passages ; and first those 
referred to in the Review: (P. 28.) “ But after all, the true answer 
to the objection is simply this, that though Anglicanism is not practi- 
cally reduced to system in its fulness, it does exist in all its parts, in the 
writings of our divines, and in good measure is in actual operation, 
though with varying degrees of consistency and completeness in 
different places, (And, pp. 311 and 314; again, p. 14:) This is’the 
view to be taken of the conduct of our church in the seventeenth 
century, which we only do not imitate now because we are not 
allowed to do so, because our place of service and our honourable 
function about the throne are denied us. (P. 12.) The mere question 
is, whether, the constitution being altered, and the church in consequence, 
which is part of it, being exposed fo danger in her various functions, &c., 
(p. 15,) it has ever required an apology, since that event (the Revo- 
lution), to speak the language of our divines before it? and such an 
apology is now found in the circumstances of the day. (P, 21.) And 
the very circumstance that it (the Via Media) has been propounded 
for centuries by great names, &c....it remains to be tried whether 
what is called Anglicanism, the religion of Andrews, Laud, Hammond, 
Butler, and Wilson, is capable of being professed, acted on, and main- 
tained, on a large sphere of action and through a sufficient period, §c.”’ 
It would seem that Anglicanism in these days must be new, not in that 
it has not been practically tried, but in that it has not been tried gene- 
rally as a system, It is only “ as far as they represent a Via Media— 
that is, are related to extremes which did not then exist, and do exist 
now—that the doctrines in question appear unreal.” ( P. 20.) Indeed, 
the objection which lays against the work, in the view taken of it in 
the Magazine, has, in some degree, been anticipated and met, as the 
very instances which would substantiate the objection are applied to 
explain the author's meaning, as the case of Bishop Wilson. (P. 23.) 
Until we can produce diocese, or place of education, or populous town, 
or colonial department, or the like, administered on our distinctive 
principles, as the diocese of Sodor and Man, in the days of Bishop 
Wilson, &c. This passage not only allows the practical trial of Angli- 
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canism to haye been made, but even to some degree as a system. 
Leaving aside entirely the consideration of the past and present private 
influence of the Via Media, it was necessary to account for the appear- 
ance of novelty in a system which rested its claims particularly upon 
its appeal to antiquity; and this seems to have been kept strongly in 
view throughout the introduction, and is shewn to result from the 
change in external circumstances. (Vide p, 24, &c.) 

Unless I have mistaken the Reviewer's opinion, the error he would 
warn us against is one which Mr. Newman has, to some degree, 
already anticipated and provided for in his book, 

I remain, very respectfully, yours, 

July 17, 1837. ALIQUIS, 


is ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS. 


Sir,—It has been a matter of surprise to me, that the late act of par- 


. liament, conveying such ample powers to the ecclesiastical commis- ) 
: sioners, has been so little noticed. I can only account for it upon one | 
‘ supposition—viz., ignorance on the part of many of several of its 

most important particulars; and I believe that such is the case in 
A many parts of the country in which the subject has not been brought , 


before the clergy in episcopal or archidiaconal charges. Will you, 
therefore, allow me to lay before your readers a few particulars, 
gathered chiefly from the charge of the bishop of Exeter, dotivered in 
1836, 

All, probably, are aware that an act was passed last autumn, “ for 
carrying into effect the reports of the ecclesiastical commissioners, so 
far as they relate to episcopal dioceses, revenues, and patronage.” 
They are not, perhaps, equally aware, that the same act erected the 
‘ ecclesiastical commissioners (previously commissioners of inquiry 
only) into a perpetual corporation, to be called “ ‘The Ecclesiastical 
; Commissioners for England.’ The corporation consists of thirteen 
£ 
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members ; eight laymen, the two archbishops, the bishop of London, ) 

and two other bishops appointed by the Crown. Of the laymen, five 

are cabinet ministers, and the remaining three are appointed and re- 

i moved at the pleasure of the Crown, Of the episcopal members, the 

hb two archbishops, and the bishop of London, are members for life; and 

4 the other two are removable by the Crown, Such is the constitution q 

‘ of the corporation. | 
The purposes for which it was formed are the following :—Various 

subjects, which more immediately concern the church, are brought 

under the deliberation of the commissioners, and reports and plans 

are formed accordingly. These reports, prepared in private, pass im- 

mediately from the commissioners to the legislature. By the legisla- 

ture they are enacted in the mass, except in such particulars as may 

seem to affect dissenters ; and, thus passed into law, are sent back to 

the same commissioners, who, with the sanction of the privy council, 

" carry all the details of the reports into effect, of their own will and ' 
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advice. It is, however, provided, that the seal of the corporation shall’ 
not be affixed to any recommendation of the commissioners, but in 
the presence of two episcopal commissioners, of whom one must con- 
sent. In every case, however, if a single bishop consents, though all 
the others object, the act may be ratified.” It may be further stated, 
that the commissioners can administer oaths; use many summary 
processes ; can hear, consider, and decide in secret. 

To these statements I beg to subjoin a few remarks :— 

I. It is impossible not to observe the large preponderance of lay- 
men—eight out of the thirteen members. 

2. Also, the great power placed by the constitution of this corpora- 
tion in the hands of the minister of the day. Of the members, all are 
removable at the pleasure of the Crown, excepting only the two arch- 
bishops and the bishop of London. 

3. Again, it cannot be overlooked that the members of the commis- 
sion are not in any known communication with the other heads of the 
church ; nor has the sanction of the church in any respect been asked 
for the erection of this corporation. 

4. A further serious consideration is the transfer of affairs concern- 
ing all the dioceses, all localities, and their peculiarities, from the care 
of their appropriate bishops to a board sitting in London—many of 
the members of that board having but a distant acquaintance with the 
working of ecclesiastical matters, and all the members havihg 
numerous and weighty duties to attend upon, in addition to their 
duties as commissioners, 

5. The last circumstances to which I would refer, are the very im- 
portant facts stated by the bishop of Exeter, that the bishops were not 
allowed to see the bil, much less to state objections to it, before it 
was introduced into parliament, and were expressly told that there 
was no prospect of effecting any amendment without insuring the 
ultimate rejection of the bill itself; that nevertheless, different clauses 
of the bill were opposed by all the English bishops not on the com- 
mission, who had been able to remain so long in London. 

These are all subjects for deep and painful thought, and much 
might be written upon every one of them. The church has been 
brought into a difficulty, and it is in vain to shut our eyes to the fact. 
Our hope, indeed, is in Him who has protected her in time past, and 
will protect her still. Nevertheless, such facts as those to which | 
have adverted may well awaken our consideration, our exertions, 
and, above all, our prayers ; and it is to excite these that I have made 
the present communication. 1 remain, Sir, &c., D. 


PAROCHIAL DIVISIONS. 


Sir,—The revolution now taking place under commissioners 1s as 
complete, and of the same kind, as that effected in France by more 
violent means. The associations of its provinces with the ancient 
monarchy were destroyed by a fresh devision of the country into 
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I departments, Eyery trace of Christianity is about to be effaced from 
j our institutions, and poor-law unions take the place of parishes, as 
integral parts of our constitution—the ancient ecclesiastical division of 
the country superseded bya merely civil one. A parish is, #)-éexAnoia 
wapouwouen TH, the church sojourning at any particular place, as (Marseb. 
Eccles. Hist., Jib. 4,.¢. 27,) cai rij éxxAnoia ce rp rapotwoven Vopruvar 
dia taic Aouraig cata Kpirny rapouwiac émoreidac, “to the church 
sojourning at Gortyna, and to the other parishes throughout Crete,” 
&c. In the sense used by St. Peter, (1 Pet. i. 17,) & g68m rir rijs 
mapotkias ipov xpdvoy avaorpagnre, “in fear, during the time of your 
sojourning, conduct yourselves ;’’ and (1 Pet. ii, 1J,) és rapoixove 
kal. mapemicipove améxerOa, K. rT. €., “as sojourners and strangers to 
abstain,’ &e. The principle of our constitution thus was that of a 
Christian union, that here we had no abiding city, 

The provision for the poor was derived originally from Christian 
charity ; the care of the poor was a care of the church, (Acts, iv.35,) 
that “distribution was made unto every man according as he had 
need.” The child having become a member of Christ, was then 
enrolled a member of the state: only before Ged and in the face of 
the congregation could be formed the contract which is the source of 
our domestic relations, These Christian characters are effaced from 
our institutions—clerks of poor-law unions are to register the entrance 
into, and departure out of, this life, as “the be all, and the end all,” 
without further ceremony ; and also be the witness to certify the state 
of the lawful concubinage into which parties enter; for without reli- 
gious sanctions there can be no marriage, in the Christian sense, and 
the church, therefore, cannot recognise any such between her members. 

The church, abandoned by the state, can now maintain its character 
only by the revival and exercise of its ancient internal discipline, 
through the means of censure and of excommunication, P, i. 


THE REGISTRAR GENERAL'S NOTICES AND DIRECTIONS, 


Sirk,—T wo papers have lately been issued from “ The General Regis- 
ter Office,” professing to epitomize and elucidate the “ Act for Regis- 
tering Births, Deaths, and Marriages.’ Much valuable and well 
bestowed attention has been devoted to this act in the British Maga- 
zine. ‘The notices and directions of the registrar-general will not, I 
trust, escape commentary. If none of your numerous correspondents 
have yet proposed them to you, perhaps you will be disposed to peruse 
the following observations which | venture to offer, and which 1 have 
curtailed from some more lengthened ones which I have made, for the 
sake of making myself more familiar with the general subject. 

The act for registration being now part and parcel of our law, Iam 
far from desirous to throw any obstacle in the way of its working. . . 
I am conservative of it—against even amendment or alteration—by 
any authority less or different from that which introduced it into our 
statute books. . . And I feel that any individual has a right, nay, 
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should hold it his duty, to give warning and to complain, if he thinks 
that the law is outraged, misrepresented, or disregarded, by another 
individual, even though he may be one to whom the administration 
of the law is entrusted. | 

I have taken considerable pains to understand the act for marriages, 
and that for registration. I have read, carefully, the notices and di- 
rections to which I refer, and which, of course, must be taken as the 
official publications of the registrar-general. 

It is not too much to admit, that the idea of giving a concise, sim- 
ple, and true abridgment of the registration act, is very commendable; 
for it is in itself prolix, vague, intricate, and unsatisfactory, IT re- 
joiced, then, in the hope that such a task had been kindly and judi- 
ciously performed by one by whom the people would do well to be 
guided, as a wise and understanding authority ; and I took shame to 
myself for having prematurely attempted such a work for my own 
parish. . . . Great was my chagrin—I will even say, my indigna- 
tion—when I had read the notices and directions of the registrar- 
general. They are worthy of little else than blame. The provisions 
of the law are by no means correctly set forth; while the effect of the 
directions will be a still greater dislike, on the part of the people, 
toward the law, than they even at present entertain; and thus this 
law, which more than almost any other rests upon the good disposi- 

. . . : . # *3 
tions of the public toward it for its success, will become an object of 
public contempt, and a memorial of the unskilfulness of its framers. 
It comes out from the general registrar’s office a very different thing 
from that which received sanction by parliament and king. 

This weight of charge requires to be supported. I am not aftaid of 
its being examined into. My evidence is in the following extracts 
from the notices and directions of the registrar-general, compared with 
others from the act of parliament. ‘The notices and directions are in 
two papers; the first of which came out in June last, and the second 
in July. To begin with that of June: “All births and deaths &e. 
may be registered by the registrar,’ &c., “without any payment being 
required from the person applying to have them registered,” &e, &c. 
Again—* All persons, therefore, should have the births of their 
children registered without delay.” Again—“'The time at which a 
death,” &c., “may be registered, is not limited; but it is very de- 
sirable it should be done as soon as possible. ‘The registrar may be 
compelled to register a birth or death, if notice is given him of the 
birth within six weeks after it, and of the death within five days after 
it, by persons duly authorized,” Again—* All persons may give notice: 
and jt is to be desired that whosoever has an opportunity should do 
so.’ Enough from this notice; next turn to the act of parliament. 
Thus—“ Every registrar shall be authorized, and is hereby required, 
to inform himself carefully of every birth and every death which,” 
&e. &e. &e.; “and to learn and register as soon after the event as 
conveniently may be done, without fee or reward,’’ &c. &c. (p. xviii.) 
Let these two sets of extracts be compared together, and there will be 
no difficulty in discovering the unlikeness between the one and the 
other. I am mistaken if it is not perceived at once to consist in these 
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particulars—yiz,, that by the act of parliament, the duty of registra- 
tion, of having births and deaths registered, is assigned to the registrar ; 
but on the contrary, that the registrar-general transfers it from the 
registrar fo the people. And again, that the act intends and. desires 
that a death shall be registered within five days; but, on the con- 
trary, that the registrar-general postpones it, or permits it to be de- 
ferred, to any period of time—to a time not limited. The duty of 
the registrar is one of the few points which are so clearly expressed, 
that he that runs may read. Any difficulty belonging to the perform- 
ance of it, the absurdity of supposing that a registry shall be com- 
plete by such a method as is here prescribed, is a matter which |] 
leave untouched. I abide by the fact, that the duty of the registrar is 
explicitly defined ; and that the people are not burdened with the 
responsibility of seeking, or “applying,” or “having,” &c. &c. The 
expositions of the registrar-general afford an instance of cool and dis- 
ingenuous hardihood, hardly to be expected in one so young in office, 
which deserves to be checked, lest, with his continuance in office, he 
may proceed to some more daring encroachments. ‘lhe present 
occasion is not a trifling one; but is it fit, and praiseworthy withal, 
that so great liberty should be taken by an individual, especially one 
in an office connecting him with every family in the community,—by 
the registrar-general? His deed, likewise, is unfavourable to the 
people ; or, if it were otherwise, as certainly one must confess the act 
might be altered much to the satisfaction of the public, the registrar- 
general should know how to odey, as well as how to legislate. 

The July notice.—Possessed of all the evil of the preceding, it is 
unfortunately loaded with much more grievous faultiness peculiar to 
itself, It commences with a very just observation on the convenience 
of a perfect registry, and a correct statement of the deficiencies of the 
registry devised by Parliament in the year 1812, which has been 
kept by the church from that period to the present. But, to my ex- 
tracts. The registrar-general says—“ All persons may have the births 
of their children registered without any payment being required at 
any time within six weeks,’’ Inasmuch as the “may have’’ evi- 
dently requires the application to be made by the parents, in its fault 
it resembles the June notice. It represents registration even as a 
favour, Is this consistent with the act? The act, wise or not wise, 
(that is no matter belonging to the registrar or to me, but,) being fol- 
lowed out, requires the registrar to “inform himself,” to “learn and 
register,” &c. &c.—i. e., in homely words, to learn and labour—to do 
his duty in that state of life, &c. 

Again, says the registrar-general—“ Parents causing the births of 
their children to be registered before baptism, are recommended to 
state the name by which they intend they shall be called when bap- 
tized. ‘The statement of the name in the first instance, in order that 
it may be registered, will save parties the trouble and expense of hay- 
ing the baptismal name added afterwards.” From whence comes this 
recommendation ? ‘The registrar-general is the only authority. And 
in making it, that worthy gentleman incurs the guilt of violent and 
wilful transgression of the law, in letter and intent ; of insidious dealing 
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totvards both the law and the people ; nor is the argument of kindly 
seeking to save trouble and expense to either party proper to be used 
in defence or extenuation of his conduct in this point. His recom- 
mendation is a thing foreign to the law; and, as such, exposes itself 
to the highest censure. It must have been penned, besides, with a 
full knowledge of its illegality ; because it will hardly be credited that 
the animated debates in parliament, on the very question of register- 
ing the name previously to baptism, should have escaped the notice of 
him who was to be appointed registrar-general. Can his memory be 
so weak, that he did not, while penning his recommendation, feel 
some compunctions about adopting in practice that clause which was 
most severely reprobated, and, through the exertions of the Christian 
members of the house of commons, was at last expunged from the 
original unchristian bill? Could he imagine that such boldness 
should be met by meek submission? ‘That the people or ministers of 
the church would consent to take the law from the register office 
which was scouted with cheers from the legislature? Had the legis- 
lature deemed it expedient to make such further alteration in their 
new law, they might have done it, in this most weighty particular, 
when engaged with that “act to explain and amend” the act for re- 
gistering births, &c., passed in the late session, an. prim. Vict. It 
was, however, left untouched, and the registrar-general, of his own 
wilfulness and authority, makes the serious alteration in practice of 
registering names without baptism. ‘The registrars, | imagine, ought 
to refuse obedience, in this instance, to their superior; but they act 
upon his recommendation, and, in my own parish, persons unbap- 
tized are registered by name. 

This is the high and special cause of complaint against the notices 
and directions of the registrar-general ; some remedy is necessary, 
and, if there be no other, I trust that the members of the universities 
will be called upon to take notice hereof in their places in parliament. 
Having established the charge of illegality against the directions of 
the registrar-general, | may be allowed to point out an inconvenience 
inseparable, or nearly so, from their being followed. 

A child registered by name may not receive subsequent: baptism. 
It dies, and is brought, with the registrar’s certificate, for burial 
Burial is denied by the rubric to the unbaptised, and they are never 
brought for it. The clergy would not, probably, on religious grounds, 
refuse burial to the unbaptised infant of Christian parents; but their 
oath to the rubric could not possibly be got over, even in favour of 
an infant. In the case of a person “of riper years,” their oath and 
their religious feelings would both unite against allowing the holy ser- 
vice; and thus, although the registrar’s certificate is not an order for 
burial, his office may seem to suffer, and blame and ill-will will surely 
be gotten to the clergy. Again—“ ‘The entry” of death “may be 
made at any time, without any payment being required.” “Though a 
death may be registered at any time, it ought, if possible, to be regis- 
tered before burial, and a certificate of registry obtained from the re- 
vistrar, to be shewn to the clergyman officiating at the funeral.” The 
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same disposition is discoverable here, to impress the people with the 
idea that they are to carry information to the registrar; and that re- 


gistration will be made on application; and I must observe again, 


that the time of registering a death is not fairly stated. The act 
speaks of five days. The registrar-general teaches, the time és not 
himited ; that it may be registered at any time. The vague act is 
sufficiently vague, and these directions will tend to make it still more 
lax in practice. * Jf possible,’ a certificate should be had, and shewn 
to the clergyman. Why imply even a difficulty ? Nothing but the 
grossest negligence can be the cause why a certificate should not 
almost always be had. he clergy will, 1 trust, demand it not to be 
shewn, but delivered to them—thus promoting obedience to the act, 
and saving themselves the hazard of offence. 

Upon the whole, these notices and directions are objectionable, as 
being unlike the act of parliament in their chief features, with steadi- 
ness and pertinacity misleading the people into the idea that registra- 
tion is a duty which the law has laid upon them; and permitting and 
recommending a practice condemned by parliament, and purposely 
rejected from the provisions of the act. There is in them a great 
want of integrity and truth; they aggravate the dislike already so 
universal against the law in its best state; they are careless and dan- 
gerous in a religious view, and they supersede the wisdom and acts of 
the united legislature, by the will and conceptions of an individual. 

With these views I have ventured, Mr. Editor, to appeal to you, 
and to your many writers and readers, and beg to leave the matter in 
your and their hands, for further consideration. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your faithful and obedient servant, 


July 31, 1837. AITSHBY. 


THE NEW MARRIAGE ACT, 


Sir,—As you express a wish for counsel’s opinion upon the subject of 
the New Marriage Act, I transmit you that of Sir Charles Wetherell, 
with the case which was presented to him; and also a copy of a letter 
which accompanied copies of these to Lord John Russell, and shall be 
glad if by any means attention may be called to the subject, that the 
clergy may make application to their friends in parliament to procure 
a repeal of this most vexatious enactment. A Parise PRIEsT. 
Case submitted to Sir Charles Wetherell, Knt. 

The New Marriage Act Amendment Act, | Vict. 22, § 36, says,— 
“ Be it enacted, that the giving of notice to the superintendent regis- 
trar, and the issue of the superintendent registrar's certificate, as in the 
said act and by this act provided, shall be used and stand instead of 
the publication of banns to all intents and purposes, when no such pub- 
lication shall have taken place; and every parson, vicar, &c. in En- 
gland shall solemnize marriage, after such notice and certificate as 
aforesaid, in like manuer as after due publication of banns.’’ But the 
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discipline of the church (canons of 1603) peremptorily forbids the cler 
to solemnize marriage except by banns or pa aid licence. Aad the 
vow of the clergy at ordination, at least in the judgment of many, pro- 
hibits them from administering divine offices otherwise than according 
to that discipline which has been sanctioned by the synods of the church ; 
they therefore consider that they cannot, in conscience, obey. the clause 
of the new act, until the convocation shall have altered the discipline 
of the church agreeably thereunto. 

QuestTi0N.—If a clergyman shall refuse to solemnize marriage upon 
the registrar's certificate, as enjoined by this act, what proceedings can 
be had against him ? Will a mandamus lie from the Court of Queen's 
Bench? Will committal to the Fleet follow a perseverance in the 
refusal? Will the discipline of the church, and the clergy’s ordination 
vow, afford them any protection ? 


Opinion of Sir Charles Wetherell, Knit, 


I think that clause thirty-six of the act is mandatory, and, conse- 
quently, that any clergyman who refuses to marry parties who pro- 
duce a certificate, framed according to the requisitions of the clause, is 
liable to all legal suits and proceedings which may be instituted on 
that refusal. In point of law, the clause thirty-six carries with it a 
dispensation from, or abolition of, canonical obedience. And_ the 
canons could not, I think, be set up in bar to justify the refusal of a 
clergyman to comply with the provisions of the act. 


CHARLES WETHERELL, 
Lincoln’s Inn, July 21, 1837. 





Copy of a Letter to Lord John Russell, Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, accompanying copies of the foregoing case, and opinion. 


My Lorv,—lI beg leave respectfully to call your lordship’s attention 
to the accompanying paper; by which it will appear in how painful a 
position those clergy are placed, by the requisitions of the New Mar- 
riage Act, who entertain the conscientious view of the nature of their 
vows which is expressed in this paper,—being liable to be harassed 
with vexatious prosecutions,—to be torn from their families, impri- 
soned, and ruined by legal expenses, for simply desiring to discharge 
their religious offices according to the vows that are upon them, 

I feel confident that such cannot be the intention of her Majesty's 
advisers, and that they cannot wish the commencement of a new reign 
to be marked with an act of pains and penalties, against quiet, un- 
offending, and conscientious men; and I venture to hope for an 
assurance from your lordship, that, upon the re-assembling of parlia- 
ment, no time will be lost in releasing us from our most painful situa- 
tion. In the meantime, we must bear our burden the best we may. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your very obedient and faithful 


servant, &c. 
July 24, 1897. 
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Copy of a Letter from the Under-Secretary, acknowledging the receipt of 
the above. 
Whitehall, July 25, 1837. 
Srrx,—I am directed by Lord John Russell to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 24th inst., on the subject of the provisions of the 
Marriage Act, | Vict. 22, § 36. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, S. M. Painureps. 


OFFOR’S LIFE OF TYNDALE, 


Dear Str,—In Mr. George Offor’s Memoir of William Tyndale, pre- 
fixed to the recent reprint of Tyndale’s New Testament, I find the 
following passage (p. 7) :— 

“ The ordination of William Tyndale took place at the conventual church of the 
priory of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, on the eleventh day of March, 1502, by 
Thomas, suffragan bishop of Pavaden, by authority of William Warham, bishop of 
London, and was ordained priest to the nunnery of Lambley, in the diocese of 
Carlisle.” 

I do not intend to criticize the grammar of this passage, which I 
give exactly as it stands; but 1 would be glad to learn from you, or 
any of your correspondents, where Pavaden, the place of which this 
Thomas is said to have been suffragan, may be. Mr. Offor does not 
refer to any authority for the fact of Tyndale’s ordination, and there- 
fore 1 cannot determine whether the mistake, which there is good 
ground for suspecting, be his own or that of his author, 

In Wood’s Athenee Oxonienses, edited by Dr. Bliss, I find the fol- 
lowing extract from Warham’s Registry, which is doubtless the 
original source of the statement, but whether it was that from which 
Mr. Offor quoted, seems doubtful, from certain slight variations that 
the reader will at once discover :— 


“ Will. Tyndale, Carliol. dioc. ad tit, Domus monialium de Lambley, ordinatur 
presbiter, per D. Thomam Paraden Ep’m auctoritate Lond. Ep’i. xi. Martii 1503.” 


The letters v and r (especially in MS.) may easily be confounded, 
and therefore I do not say whether Pavaden or Paraden be the true 
reading ; but I think it is clear that the word is, in either case, the 
abbreviation of an adjective (as Paradensem episcopum,) and cannot 
be the name ofa place. Mr. Offor would probably have perceived 
this if he had seen the passage I have quoted from Dr. Bliss’s addi- 
tions. to Wood,; and as it is not there expressly stated that Thomas 
was a suffragan bishop, I take Mr. Offor’s mention of this circum- 
stanee, coupled with the difference of the date, as a proof that he 
derived his information from some other source. 

The mistake of putting Anglicised Latin adjectives for names of 
places is yery common with Fox, and this led me to suspect the Acts 
and Monuments as the source of Mr. Offor’s error; but I do not find 
that the Martyrologist has made any mention of Tyndale’s ordination. 

Assuming Paradensis to be the right reading, the question occurs, 
what is the place to which this adjective belongs? In the act 26 
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Henry VIII. cap. 14, where the towns from which suffragan bishops 
were to take their titles are enumerated, I find a town called Pereth, 
but where it is, or was, I do not know. The bishop of Pereth, how- 
ever, might perhaps have signed himself Peredensis or Paradensis, but 
it would be necessary to prove that this town was the title of a suffra- 
gan bishop before the act of Henry ‘VIII., which was not passed for 
upwards of thirty years after the date assigned to ‘Tyndale’s ordina- 
tion. 

It is well known, however, that the English suffragan bishops often 
took their titles from foreign places, and towns in partibus infidelium ; 
thus there were bishops of Sidon, and bishops of Philadelphia; and it 
is remarkable that Thomas Welles, bishop of Sidon, was chaplain to 
Archbishop Warham, and was promoted to be prior of the church of 
St. Gregory, Canterbury, in the year 1505, the year after that pre- 
late’s translation from the see of London to the primacy.* Perhaps, 
therefore, this was the Thomas who ordained Tyndale, though how he 
came to be called Puradensis Episcopus remains to be explained. 1 
remain, dear Sir, yours, &c., I. H. T. 


ON CHURCH ACCOMMODATION. 


Sir,—<As the friends of our truly apostolical church have now begun 
to see the utmost necessity to provide church accommodation for the 
increased and increasing population, permit one who has deeply con- 
sidered the subject to suggest an improvement uppon the present sys- 
tem of planning seats. 1 implore the attention of all interested, for I 
believe that it is this cireumstance—nay, I had almost said, it is this 
circumstance alone—which causes our poorer brethren to secede from 
our apostolical church. Does not every person in a higher station of 
life obtain a seat for himself and family ? Ll ask, then, why should 
not a poorer person obtain the same, if he be constant to his church ? 
But it will be immediately said, “ Where is the possibility ?” No 
one can say it is an impossibility. If the dissenter want a pew, there 
is one at hand immediately. 1 wish that I could say the same for the 
churchman. 

I have written this, Sir, without the slightest idea of creating any 
disunion in that best of societies, the Society for Building and Repair- 
ing of Churches, but only for the purpose of furthering its objects, and 
increasing its annual subscriptions. It is an arrangement in all 
churches, that a certain number of seats should be left free. Why 
should it be so, if they can be all engaged? And, if they are all en- 
gaged, then is the time to begin building again. I have entered many 
dissenting chapels, as well as churches, for the purpose of discovering 
the best mode of arranging seats. Dissenters have all their hearers 
facing them ; and the people are not looking at each other during the 
service, except in the galleries, which it is impossible to avoid, ‘This 


* See Wharton Anglia Sacra, tom. |. p. 790; Strype’s Cranmer, p. 51, Oxford, 
1812; or p. 36 of the folio edit. 
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is not the case in some of the new churches; and in the old churches 
this fault is nearly universal. 

As society is now constituted, it is utterly impossible to have our 
churches with open seats or benches. I submit it then for considera- 
tion, whether it would not be the far better plan of pewing our churches 
throughout. The pews ought to be not under three feet wide, in order 
that the proper and primitive posture of kneeling during prayer may 
be continued, (surely this is an important consideration ;) and the 
greatest care should be taken that one pew is not better for seeing 
and hearing than another. 

To meet this, I would have, then, the pulpit and desk at the end, 
either in the middle, or one on each side ; and with respect to pews, 
the same number might be appropriated as heretofore, and the rest 
which were left free, why could not these be so far appropriated as to 
allow families the right of claiming them until the service had com- 
menced ? and then, if there are vacancies, the public might consider 
them as free, 

With this plan in view, all pews ought to be made alike, and those 
not engaged might be left without doors. I believe this is adopted in 
St. Pancras church. In all new churches, if this system were kept 
sight of, no one pew would be better than another. ‘The householder 
might have a pew for himself and another for his servants; the poor 
man might also have a pew for himself and family. Dissenters always 
have seats; why should not the members of the established church ? 
Until this can be done, the church of England can never be said to be 
on fair ground. 

Many admirable and unanswerable pamphlets &c. have lately ap- 
peared in defence of our apostolical church, but 1 believe no one has 
touched upon the subject of my letter, which is the alone crying evil. 
I do not exaggerate when | say that nineteen out of twenty churches 
throughout the length and breadth of the land require new pewing,. 
And this I mention without casting any reflection upon the archdea- 
cons, as their duties only call upon them to see that churches are in 
good repair, Yours, &c., A PRESBYTER, 


CONVERTED ROMAN-CATHOLIC PRIESTS, 


Dear Sir,—<As I know there are many who are ready to suspect any 
one of popery who ventures to express doubt of the orthodoxy or 


sincerity of Roman-catholic priests that separate from the church of 


Rome, and as I understand that I have had my share of such insinua- 
tions, | have felt really thankful to see the letter of an Irish country 
curate in your May number. His extract from Mr. Crotty’s tract is 
pretty strong proof of what I had asserted * with regard to the loose 
notions entertained by some of these converts. Since then I have 
met with a printed letter, entitled “ Birr Reformation : a Letter of the 


* Vide Letter on the Conversion of Roman Catholics, Brit. Mag., April, 18387. 
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Rev. Mr. O’ Keeffe to the Rev. Mr. Fisher, Galway.” | Mr. O'Keeffe, 
it appears, is a converted priest, and his letter contains an account of 

a Sunday passed in Birr, where he attended divine service in “ the 
parerer catholic chapel,” on the 11th December, 1836, and heard 
Mr. W. Crotty (who had been his fellow student in Paris) preach a 
sermon, of which he gives a detailed abstract. Mr. O’ Keeffe com- 
mences his account of it thus: —“ He took his text from St. Matthew, 
xviii. 20—* For where two or three,’ &c.—and I can safely say i 
never heard a more instructive or persuasive discourse in my life. 
Indeed, Sir, I must candidly confess that Mr. Crotty has let in a : flood 
of light on my mind, and confirmed me in the views you have already 
given ine of the Christian church.” After some account of the com- 
mencement of Mr. Crotty’s sermon, Mr. O'Keeffe proceeds :— 

“He next shewed that all the Christian churches were equal, down 
to the seventh century, and that there was no contest for superiority, 
or for lording it over each other, until Bonaface III. set himself up as 
pope, or universal bishop. It is true, (said the reverend gentleman,) 
John, Bishop of Constantinople, attempted, some time before this, to 
usurp the universal supremacy. He was opposed by Gregory, Bishop 
of Rome, who says, in one of his letters against John to the Emperor 
Mauritius, ‘| speak confidently, that whoever calls himself Universal 
Bishop, or desires to be so called, in the pride of his heart, he does 
forerun Antichrist.* It is evident, then, (continued the reverend 
gentleman,) that the church of Rome has erred in setting up the pope 
as visible head of the church; and I am sorry to say, that the church 
of England has not had the advantage of the church of Rome in this 
respect, for in her thirty-seventh article she acknowledges the king or 
queen, no matter whether a little boy or little girl, to have the chief 
management in ecclesiastical affairs, Now what a caricature (said the 
reverend oe in) upon the church of Christ !—what a libel upon 
the gospel of Jesus! to make a woman or little girl head of the church, 
and to allow her to make or to unmake priests and bishops as she 
pleases. St. Paul says, ‘1 suffer not a woman to usurp authority 
over the man.’ And again he says, ‘1 suffer not a woman to speak 
in the church,’ and yet the church of England allows both, [does Mr. 
Crotty know this st: atement to be untrue ¢] and in so doing she has 
erred and fallen from ¢ the faith once delivered to the saints. When 
Henry VIII. threw off the authority of the pope, he set himself up as 
pope in his stead; and | am sure it was not very edifying to have 
witnessed his daughter Elizabeth bearding the Bishop of Ely, and 
telling him he was a proud prelate, and that it was she that made 
him, and that she would unfrock him whenever she pleased. I would 
therefore say, (said the reverend gentleman, ) that both churches have 
erred in setting up a visible headship of the church. The church of 
Scotland (I mean the presby terian church) has rejected this error ; 
but she, too, is censurable in receiving her Regium Donum ! This 
Regium Donum connects her with the “state, and, what is more, it en- 
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courages Arianism within her pale. It was on this account that the 
Independents \eft the church of Scotland. ‘They saw that royal 
bounties were introducing Arian ministers where they would not be 
otherwise supported; besides, they considered a religious establish- 
ment, or any connexion with the state, as Antichristian ; in this they 
were perfectly right, for the Saviour says, ‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world.’ And it is the unhallowed connexion between church and 
state that has produced all the evils that have for years afflicted this 
country. When Christ sent forth his apostles, he told them, as we 
read in Matt. x., to ‘ Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in 
their purses, nor scrip for their journey, nor two coats, nor shoes ; for 
the workman was worthy of his meat.’ And in Luke, 22nd chap., 
he asks them, on their return, ‘When I sent you out without purse, 
and scrip, and shoes, lacked you anything ? and they said, Nothing.’ 
But it seems that the gospel cannot be preached now-a- days without 
what are termed ‘writs of rebellion,’ without law suits and law costs ; 
without guns and bayonets; without police and military ; and without 
blood and massacre. What a libel upon the gospel of Christ, to wit- 
ness a clergyman marching at the head of a party of police to collect 
his tithes, at point of the bayonet! St. Paul tells the Corinthians, 
Ist epistle, 9th chap., that he laboured with his own hands, lest he 
should become burthensome to him, and so hinder the gospel of Christ. 
Would to God (said the reverend gentleman) that the clergy of the 
establishment would think of this, and renounce a system so subver- 
sive of pure religion, and so opposite to the glorious gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. They are certainly the best friends the priests 
have, for the system of violence and oppression they are pursuing has 
excited frightful prejudices against protestantism in general, and given 
the priests powerful influence with the multitude. I say, then, the 
sooner this system is abolished the better; for then, and not until then, 
will there be a chance of evangelizing the people, and overthrowing 
the reign of priestcraft and superstition in Ireland. The people are 
at present oppressed, and no people while oppressed or persecuted 
were ever yet evangelized. The Jews have clung to their religion for 
eighteen hundred years, under oppression and persecution; but now, 
when the nations seemed disposed to treat them with justice and 
kindness, we have every reason to hope that their restoration draws 
near, The black sons of Africa, whilst oppressed and treated like 
beasts of burden, have not been converted; but now, when the yoke 
of oppression is removed from them, we’ have reason to expect the 
speedy accomplishment of that glorious promise, ‘ Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch forth her hands unto God.’ In like manner, (continued the 
reverend gentleman,) I say, when protestants cease to oppress the 
Roman catholics of this country, then, and not until then, have we 
reason to expect their spiritual emancipation,—then, and not until 
then, will the priests lose their influence with the people, and the 
people be brought to see the gross abominations, and soul-destroying 
heresies, that have been for centuries practised upon them by priests.” 

Whether your readers may consider this very “ persuasive,” I know 


not, but very instructive it truly is, and calculated to let tn a flood of 
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liyht on the minds of those good protestants who have been subscribing 
their money to promote the building of this same chapel at Birr. It 
is needless, I hope, to prove, that the delicate allusions to the presump- 
tive heiress of this kingdom are made in a spirit truly and bedondially 
popish—the arguments precisely the same as those used by the Romish 
party in resisting the supremacy of Queen Elizabeth. But may we 
not ask, are his protestant friends aware, are such men as the Rey. 
Mr. Medlicott, rector of Loughrea, (whose guest Mr. O’Keefle states 
himself to have been for four days, when on his road to Birr,) aware, 
that these converted priests are denouncing from their pulpit all clergy- 
men who dare to use legal modes of recovering their tithes, as the best 
Sriends of the priests, men pursuing a system of violence and oppression, 
the oppressors and persecutors of the Roman catholics ? 1 do not hesitate 
to say, that no man can know the falsehood and wickedness of such 
representations better than Mr, Crotty. No man has better opportu- 
nities of knowing that the burden of tithes does not fall on the Roman 
catholics; that the real difficulty which our clergy have to contend 
against is, the covetousness of protestant landowners ; and that, if parlia- 
ment would refuse to alter the existing tithe laws, the clergy would in 
a short time find no more difficulty in collecting tithes than any other 
rent-charge. But be this as it may, is the performance of mass in 
English, and the fact of priests defying the authority of their own 
prelates, sufficient to justify protestants in countenancing and assisting 
men who preach such sermons as this ? 
My dear Sir, faithfully yours, C, 
June 6, 1837. 


DISCLOSURES IN CONFESSION, 


Sir,—The rubric in the office for the Visitation of the Sick contains 
(as most churchmen, it is presumed, are aware) the following direc- 
tion :—“ Here shall the sick person be moved to make a special con- 
fession of his sins, if he feel his conscience troubled with any weighty 
matter.”’ Many important reasons at once suggest themselves why 
the sick person should be thus exhorted; the principal one, however, 
is, “that by the ministry of God’s holy word he may receive the 
benefit of absolution, together with ghostly counsel and advice, to the 
quieting of his conscience.’ But ought not such confession, under all 
circumstances, to be kept secret? I presume there cannot be two 
opinions on the subject. Well, then, I would ask, is not the case of 
an unhappy criminal, who makes like disclosures for like reasons, 
parallel ? and ought not his confession, even in respect to the particular 
crime for which he is about to suffer, to be kept in the breast of his 
spiritual adviser, unless he have the dying man’s express permission 
and request to make it known ? 
I ain, Sir, your most obedient servant, W. 
Cambridge, Feb. 11, 1837. 
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The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. A Fragment. By Charles Babbage, Esq. 
1837. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue author of this publication is not unknown to fame, and he pro- 
bably deserves the reputation he has acquired ; but still it is hard to 
see why he should disdain to acknowledge the place of his education, 
and prefer the title of an English esquire to that of the Lucasian Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge : ? Thongh he 
would be thought indifferent to public opinion, yet, like Lord By ron, 
he betrays a morbid sensibility to any real or ‘fancied neglect ; and 
the present extraordinary work is only one proof of it among many. 
‘That “he was not one of those who were selected’”’ by the trustees of 
the Earl of Bridgewater, seems to rankle in his bosom; “he was not 
invited to support that great basis on which all revelation rests, nor has 
any sum of money been assigned to him, that, whatever the mercan- 
tile success or failure of the present volume may be, he may reap a 
large pecuniary reward.” It is impossible to misunderstand this; and 
yet we should probably never have heard of his disappointment, if an 
attack on his favourite studies had not roused his indignation. It 
seems that, in the first of the Bridgewater Treatises, (the first, he re- 

minds us, only in the order of publication,) it is asserted, “ that from 
the speculations of the mechanical philosophers and mathematicians 
of recent times we can expect no help, when we ascend to the first 
cause and supreme Ruler of the universe ;” and this remark Mr. Bab- 
bage conceives to apply to all who, like himself, “ cultivate deductive 
processes of reasoning.’ He therefore adopts for a motto, the para- 
graph which contains it, with an intention to refute it; and the follow- 
ing analysis of his book will shew how well he has succeeded. It 
contains fifteen chapters, and the argument of each is shortly stated in 
his own order; for in no other way can those who have neither 
leisure nor inclination to read the work itself form any conception of 
its strange and desultory contents. 

1. In this and the concluding chapter, the author maintains, that 
truth is to be followed, whatever may be the consequence ; which no 
one denies. 

his is “ an argument for design from the changing of laws in 
natural events ;"” and Mr. Babbage can find no better illustration of 
the proceedings of omnipotence, than his own calculating machine. As 
the numbers increase by unity till they arrive at 100,000,001, the ob- 
server fancies that he has discovered the law of the series by indue- 
tion; but the next number, instead of being 100,000,002, is 100,010,002 ; 
that is, the law changes, and this change was “a necessary consequence 
of 7 original adjustment.” 

3. “This argument does not lead to fatalism;’’ which is made 


quite clear by the invention of printing, and the progressive advance- 
ment of human knowledge. 
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4. The “first chapter of Genesis” is considered; and we are told 
to beware of saying, that it is contradicted by the discoveries of 
modern science; for that would only invalidate the testimony of 
Moses, 

5. In pursuing “ the same subject,” we are told that Dr. Buckland, 
the Bishop of London, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who repre- 
sent the church of England, are convinced that the earth was not 
created GOOO years ago. On what authority this assertion rests, as to 
the two last, remains to be seen. 

6. An argument in favour of “immortality”’ is derived from the desire 
of posthumous reputation ; and the chapter consists of five pages, one- 
third of which is filled with dashes instead of words and sentences ; 
not, like the blanks of ‘Tristram Shandy, full of ideas, which the 
author was ashamed to display, but meant to supply the place of 
certain loci communes, on which Mr. B. thinks it beneath his dignity 
to enlarge. 

7. “Of time.” Three pages of letterpress, with one of dashes, 
contain a comparison of the history of our race with that of our sys- 
tem; and we are informed, that “the changes of the globe shew few 
signs of a beginning, with no symptoms of an end.” 

8. “On miracles,” which, though apparently deviations from a 
particular law, are only a fulfilment of a more general one. If you 
observe a series of square numbers on the calculating machine, the 
inventor, by some secret turn, may produce a cube; he may predict 
that he will do so; or he may shew that, excepting that one term, the 
original series shall proceed as before. Another illustration is drawn 
from the equation to a curve; but without the plate, it can scarcely 
be made intelligible to the general reader. 

%. ‘The impression of our words and actions on the globe.”” No 
motion is ever obliterated; and therefore “the air is a library in 
which all that man ever said is for ever written ;” and “every atom 
of the murderer’s frame retains for ever the impulse which caused his 
crime.” That aman of Mr. Babbage’s talents could have written, 
one had almost said, the nonsense in thi: chapter, is quite a marvel. 

10. “Hume's argument against miracles” is refuted by a numerical 
calculation. It is 200,000,000,000 to 1 that a dead man never rose 
from the grave; for so many persons have lived and died since the 
creation. But if six witnesses agree that they saw one do so, each of 
whom would tell truth ninety-nine times out of one hundred, it is 
1,000,000,000,000 to 1 that they have not agreed to tella lie. So 
that it is five times more probable that the miracle should be true 
than that the testimony should be false—q. e. d. 

11. An “a priori argument for miracles” on the principles of the 
eighth chapter. 

12. “On the nature of future punishments.” If, by the operation 
of the cause mentioned in chap. 9, the wicked man can be made to 
remember and to distinguish, in the general hubbub, all that he has 
said and done, it will be enough. 

13. “On free will.” The author does not enter upon the question, 
filling up the lacune with his all-comprehensive dashes; but he 
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cannot help observing, that his machine, in calculating a table of 
squares, may change to a table of cubes, when the square number 
ends in 269,696, which will occur in the 99,736th calculation ; and 
whether that fact is known to the observer or not, is immaterial to the 
result. 

14. “On the origin of evil,” Mr. B. speaks as follows: “TI had in- 
tended to have put into writing the substance of an interesting discus- 
sion I once had with a distinguished philosopher, now no more ; but 
other demands on my time have prevented the completion of this 
intention.” This is the beginning, the middle, and the end of his 
dissertation on the origin of evil, which the table of contents leads us 
to expect. 

Such is the substance of 160 pages of an octavo volume, printed on 
very thick paper, in a very loose manner, with many blanks; and noé 
one word does it contain to prove the power, the wisdom, and the 
goodness of God, from the works of nature. It has, therefore, no 
claim to the title which is affixed to it, and the stigma on the scientific 
pursuits of the author is not removed. La Place, the great master of 
the deductive process, is said entirely to reject the doctrine of final 
causes; and one would be glad to know the reason why a man who 
understands the phenomena of nature, at least as well as his fellows, 
fails to be convinced by the argument they afford? Certain it is, that 
this treatise adds nothing to its force; and the Lucasian professor still 
seems to labour, to use his own words, under that “ imputation of 
mental incapacity” of which he so loudly complains. He consoles 
himself, however, with the thought, that posterity will do him justice ; 
and, “encouraged by the approbation of the greatest of other nations, 
and the more enlightened of his own, he waits for that homage, alike 
independent of space and time, which his memory will receive from 
the good and the gifted of all ages and of all countries.”’ 

{It may be added, that this book is one of the most remarkable in- 
stances to be found of the degree in which the mind is narrowed by 
close devotion to one subject. From all which one has heard, too 
much cannot be said of the extraordinary degree of talents, and of 
deep mathematical knowledge, displayed in Mr, Babbage’s machine. 
But the thing has so absorbed him, that all his thoughts, on all sub- 
jects, are cast into the mould of a machine. He cannot conceive of 
the world except as a great machine, set a-going once, and now not 
capable of change; nor of its Creator, except as a mighty machine 
maker, who might indeed, in constructing his machine at first, provide 
that, after one thousand or four thousand years of regular going, a 
single irregularity (a miracle) should take place, and another at 
another interval, settled before the machine is finished, and begins to 
work. Of God, as a providential governor of the world, as one who 
disposes and regulates the affairs of the world, he has made, it is quite 
obvious that one who holds this theory can have no notion or belief. 
The strong adherence to this machine-view of all subjects appears to 
amount to monomania as nearly as possible. 

On the temper displayed in the preface, on the wretched common- 
place declamation about priestcraft, (unworthy, as far as power goes, 
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of a schoolboy of twelve years old,) and above all, on Mr. Babbage’s 
holding a professorship at Cambridge, the less that is said the better. 
Nothing pleasant could be said, and nothing which could be said 
would be likely to do any good. It certainly would not be safe for 
any tory holder of a good professorship to follow Mr. Babbage’s ex- 
ample as to his; but radical reformers may act, as well-as speak, just 
as they please. | 





Historical Account of the University of Cambridge and its Colleges, ina Letter 
to the Karli of Radnor. By Benjamin Dann Walsh, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity. Dated, Trin. Coll., April 22, 1837. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tuk constitution of the University of Cambridge, like the constitution 
of England, has been the work of time,—in many particulars, of chance, 
and in some, perhaps, of evil and corrupt design, which has been over- 
ruled to the production ofa whole that we have now before us. And 
this we admire and value not the less, for the proof that may be given 
of the folly or the wrong which produced the blessing. Mr. Walsh has 
bestowed great labour and research in accomplishing that for us, with 
respect to Cambridge, which others have so kindly done to lead us 
to subvert the constitution of our country ; and is constantly triumph- 
ing, with the usual exultation upon recent acquirements, that for the 
moment seem to be placed above all the comedies of Aristophanes, 
whether in Greek or “ in corresponding English metres.’’ We are 
afraid that we shall hardly come up to Mr. Walsh’s own opinion of 
the value of the “ Historical Account.” In fact, we do not think that 
the author or the world at large would have been great sufferers if he 
had continued in that happy state of ignorance in which he tells us 
(p. 154) that he had rested content before he commenced his studies 
under Dr. Lamb, the learned patron of this sort of lore. Notwith- 
standing all the obsolete statutes for former centuries, and for a totally 
different system of things, which the pupil has raked out for us, we 
are perfectly satisfied with the admission, that a tacit reform has been 
constantly taking place ; by which, as we are fairly told at p. 87, Cam- 
bridge, at this instant, has “in constant operation an instrument to 
excite application and develop genius, unrivaled by any similar insti- 
tution at present existing in the world.” And still more, as we are 
warned at p.81, “It must not be supposed that this high degree of 
perfection was attained at once.”” We certainly shall not invoke the 
plastic hand of the Earl of Radnor, to form a system that shall not 
inflict the injustice which, according to Mr. Walsh, this does “ upon 
that most respectable body, the dissenters of the United Kingdom,” 
(p. 25.) “'That most respectable body”! Far be it from us to inti- 
mate that any one of the different bodies of men who separate them- 
selves is not “most respectable.” Far be it from us to find fault with 
any radical newspaper, or any radical M. P., for calling a conspiracy 
of such discordant repulsive atoms, “the body of dissenters.” But, 
if presbyters of the church of England, or fellows of colleges, can laud 
such a conspiracy asa “ most respectable body,” we shall never blame 
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the noble Earl for consigning them to his second table. There we 
could readily have Mr. W. entertaining the butler with the scorn 


_ that he assures us (p. 99) academic degrees are looked upon in this 
enlightened age, at the very moment when the joint-stock company of 


literature moved heaven and earth to obtain the power of granting 
them for the London University ; and if the notes of his singing bird 
should reach the first table at Downton, we shall not be sorry for his 
Lordship having a memento that “ The people soon will scorn those 
titled things,” under such tuition. But we must claim justice for a 
body which we think entitled to some small portion of Mr, W.’s re- 
spect—the members of the church of England, who would ask for their 
sons, together with the learning of this world, that which will make 
them wise unto salvation. They ask for this bread from heaven ; but 


the liberal reformers would give them stone. Such is, and suc h of 


necessity must be, their system. We had it avowed in the reports of 
the London University. “Mr. Thirlwall cle: rly proved that theology, 
as an academic study, neither did exist [in his lecture room| nor ought 
to exist, (p. 24,) according to his plan. And, in Mr, Walsh’s seven 
triposes, and we presume, in what he tells us “is called by the gods, 
the previous examination,” there is not a hint of anything that could 
give umbrage to Jews, Turks, infidels, or heretics. We put it, then, 
to those who would have their sons go forth able to give an answer to 
every man who asketh a reason of the hope that is in him, whether 
they can approve of the subversion which has been the object of Mr. 
Walsh's labours? The British Magazine, in a former number, gave Mr. 
Evans's statement, that there were lecture rooms in Trinity Coilege 
where theology did exist as an academic study, and his indisputable 
proofs of the effects which the lectures, though compulsory on his 
class, had produced at the college examinations. Such a system then 
does, and, as we contend, ought to exist in those two great English 
seminaries, which, we trust, will still be blest as the means of furnishing 
men fit to serve God i in chure hand state. And though we certainly 
do not think that the minds of human beings in England are differently 
constituted to those of similar beings in other countries, we “3 
that circumstances are not similar; accordingly, we deny Mr. Ww. 
minor, when he says, in his own lucid and be autiful manner (p. 72 
“we are compelle d to allow that the antecedents being the same, aw 
consequents must also necessarily correspond.” We add, that “the 


husband of Domus” must not sit down content, “like the wife of 


Cesar, free from the shadow of superstition.” He is answerable to 
God and his country for the education of her sons; and we cannot 
assent to Mr. W.’s scheme for splitting up this responsibility into nine 
parts. If the liberals, as we see it is avowed, would cut off theology 
as an academic study, sure we are that they ought not to be truste “d 
with the tuition, whatever their merits may be in other respects. 


Notes Abroad and Rhapsodies at Home. By a Veteran Traveller. In 2 vold. 
S8vo. London: Longman and Co. 

Tue Veteran Traveller is evidently a writer of some standing, and in- 

deed, although these volumes are published anonymously, there can- 
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not be any hesitation in ascribing them to the author of some travels 
in Italy, which gave a peculiarly unfavourable portraiture of catho- 
licism in that quarter. It appears from the introduction, and froni 
several passages throughout the work, that the author complains of the 
criticisms on his former productions; and, certainly, if he is not visited 
with tenfold severity in regard to the present one, he will have be- 
stowed a considerable portion of labour in vain. He has spared none 
of those who have been severe on him, With this part of his volumes, 
however, no one has any concern but the author and his critics, except 
as far as they affect the work itself. Of the justice of Mr. W.’s 
remarks upon these critics, the writer of the present notice can be no 
judge, not having read a line of them; but the necessity, or the sup- 
posed necessity, of punishing these obnoxious personages, has occa- 
sionally, by introducing too much of personal matter, rendered the 
book less generally interesting than the author's talents and attainments 
might have made it. He is a man of considerable powers and much 
attainment, with a turn for satire; and it cannot be denied that, while 
there is much truth in his satirical remarks, even those very remarks 
which are destined to lash flagrant vices would be perhaps more effec- 
tive if more refined in expression and manner, The little satiye on nerv- 
ousness (vol. ii, p.275) is amusing enough, but even that is written too 
much in the style of the clever things in clever newspapers. ‘There are 
some, however, of the author’s rhapsodies where he touches on higher 
ground; and every friend to pure morality must feel indebted to him 
for his manly protest against some of the abominations of the style 
of opera dancing ; though, even here, some of the remarks might have 
been omitted, or touched with a finer pencil, with advantage. Having 
given these hints, it is but fair to acknowledge that there is much 
amusement to be found in these volumes. ‘The author is fond of enter- 
ing on the subject of the arts, and many of the discussions into which 
he enters are interesting enough. He appears to have no love for 
Palladio, and does not spare his admirers. But Mr. Pugin appears to 
be the particular ervynya of this author. With the architectural ques- 
tion, the writer of this notice does not meddle ; but he begs particularly 
to recommend a part of one of the notes (vol. i. p. 20): as containing 
an admirable answer to certain remarks, which are often made, as to 
the superiority of Romanism to protestantism in encouraging the 
imaginative arts, such as painting, &e. This part of the note is excel- 
lent, and though the objection may be thought little worth an answer, 
it was one which Dr. Wiseman did not think it beneath him to 
advance in his lectures. 

There is, however, besides amusement, much information in these 
volumes, relative to the places visited by the author, which are chiefly 
in Italy, Switzerland, and part of Germany. ‘The author is a decided 
anti-romanist, and there is much truth and force in many of his 
attacks on Romanist superstitions. 

In speaking of the goftre, and the remedies proposed for it, the writer 
does not mention the remedy of Dr. Coindet, of Geneva; namely, 
todine, which is stated by Herschell (Discourse on Natural Philoso- 
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phy, p. 51,) to have been so wonderfully successful. Was he aware 
of this ? or has it since proved a failure? ‘The subject is interesting, 
as relating to one of the ills to which man is liable,—and that ill, a 
painful and distressing disease. 


An Exact Reprint of the Roman Index Expurgatorius. The only Vatican Index 
of this kind ever published, Edited, with a Pretace, by Richard Gibbings, 
A.B., Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. Dublin: Milliken and Son, 
London: Rivingtons. pp. 608. 


Mr. GinsinGs has, by the reprint of this most rare and curious 
specimen of the literary policy of the church of Rome, conferred a 
great and lasting benefit upon the opposers of Roman innovation ; and, 
by his most learned preface, done much honour to himself and to the 
divinity school of Dublin. Nothing can more completely expose the 
Romanist aversion from antiquity, and dread of patriotic testimony, 
than this document, in which the fathers and ancient writers are 
expurgated and corrected by Roman authority; in which, passages 

are not only commanded to be expunged, but to be corrected ; or, as 
Gretser says, men are taught what the ancients ought, and ought not, 

to have written—* Quid enim totus Index Expurgs itorius facit, quam 
quod errantes corrigit, monetque, quid scribendum, quid non seriben- 
dum fuerit?’? In this respect it is carefully to be distinguished 
from the prohibitory indices, and is far more interesting and useful. 
The “Index” of which this is a reprint is that published by the 
Master of the Sacred Palace, Rome, ex Typographia R. Cam. 
Apost., Mbcvil. Superiorum Permissu, 8vo. A second edition was 
published at Bergomi, 1608, and it is of this latter edition, as being 
more rare, that Mr. Gibbings has now furnished a reprint. The pre- 

face, which exhibits uncommon industry and most extensive reading, 
is an historical sketch of the attempts which Rome has made to cut off, 

or to corrupt, the supply of literary food. At page xlii., Mr. Gib- 
bings shews that the Romanists hoped, in their work of expurgation, 
to escape detection, and thus to palm off upon the world their muti- 
lated and corrected editions as the genuine works of the authors. 
“That secrecy was earnestly desired by our adversaries, in the work 
of purifying books, may easily be made to appear. It is evident, that 
if publicity was dre: uded in the case of the first Index E.xpurgatorius, 
the thing is proved; for when this volume was discovered aiid 
reprinted, fifteen years after its formation, it would have been foolish 


to expect the great comfort of privacy any longer. On the verso of 


the title-page is this mandate—‘ Ducis Albee jussu ac decreto cavetur, 
ne quis preter Prototypographum Regium hune Indicem imprimat, 
néve ille aut quis alius publicé vel privaté vendat, aut citra ordina- 


riorum facultatem, aut permissionem habeat.’ In the diploma of 


Philip I1., which Junius has translated into Latin, it is said, that the 
Index, non quidem evulgandum distrahendumque, sed distribuendum 
solis cognitoribus institutis in urbibus et munic iplis nostrarum preedic- 
terum, provinciarum, ecclesiasticis, preelatis, et caeteris qui huic muneri 
exsequendo specialim a nobis ordinabuntur, si res postulaverit,” &c, 
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Had this attempt to alter ancient writings, where they opposed Roman 
novelties, succeeded, the consent of antiquity, one of the most power- 
ful of protestant arguments, would have been either altogether lost, 
or encumbered with almost insuperable difficulties, as may be seen 
from some specimens which Mr, Gibbings has noticed in his preface. 
At page xxx. he says, “ Let us now see what has been done to rectify 
the changes said to have been made by the heretics in the Opus 
imperfectum. ‘These words, in the 11th Homily, in quibus non est 
verum corpus Christi, sed mysterium corporis ejus continetur, are entirely 
left out in the editions of Antwerp, apud Joannem Stulsium, 1537; 
Paris, apud Joannem Roigny, 1543; Paris, apud Audenum Parvum, 
1557; though they are in the more ancient editions, one of which is 
as old as 1487. Again, in the 19th Homily, Sacrifictum panis et vini 
are altered into Sacrificium corporis et sanguinis Christi. Also,in Hom. 
49, where it was said that the true church cannot be known, nisi tan- 
tummodd per Scripturas, there is a@ great erasure, which Bellarmin 
seems to approve of, saying, ‘‘Totus hie locus tanquam ille Arianis 
insertus, é quibusdam codicibus nuper emendatis, sublatus est.’”’ To 
which Mr, G. well adds, “ Ain’ verd sublatus ? qua manu? Pontificia : 
at illi né tantillum quidem surripiunt de antiquorum scriptis.”. We 
have here a specimen of the real feelings of Rome towards antiquity ; 
but the hypocrisy of the Roman appeal to antiquity is further illus- 
trated on pp. Ixvilii—lxx.: “ If we recollect that, according to the Bulls 
In sacrosancta, and Injunctum nobis, of Pope Pius IV., all the prin- 
cipal memberg of the church of Rome are sworn never to interpret 
scripture, nisi juxta unanimem consensum patrum ; and that our adver- 
saries are ever ready to repeat the boastful words of Campian, ‘ad 
patres si quando licebit accedere, confectum est preelium,’ we shall 
feel surprised at the language of many pontificians, Sanctissimos 
patres....in interpretatione scripturarum non semper ac in omnibus 
catholica ecclesia sequitur.—(Baron. ad. an. 34, § ecix.) Doctor 
enim non proponit sententiam suam ut necessarid sequendam, sed 
soliim quatinus ratio suadet: ab judex proponit ut sequendam neces- 
sariO.e.. Augustinus igitur, et ceeteri patres in commentariis punge- 
bantur officio doctorum: ab concilia, et pontifices punguntur officio 
judicis & Deo sibi commisso.—(Bellarm. De Verbo Dei, lib. iii., cap. x., 
col. mihi, 199.)..-+..se++..Non nego me hujus interpretationis 
auctorem neminem habere, sed hanc eo’ magis probo, quam illam 
alterain Augustini,,..quod hee cum Calvinistarum sensu magis pug- 
net: quod mihi magnum est probabilitatis argumentum.”—Maldonat., 
in Joan., cap. vi., col. 732, Mussip. Mpxcvi.) But it is impossible 
even to notice all the topics of interest discussed in the preface; one 
can only heartily recommend the work to all who are interested in 
the Roman controversy, as containing a rich fund of information, and 
as treating the subject on the right ground, that of antiquity, and hail 
with pleasure this preface as one of the cheering symptoms of a real 
revival of theological study amongst the divinity students at our uni- 
versities. But besides the tribute due to Mr. Gibbings’ learning, a 
word must also be added as to the spirit with which he has incurred 
much expense in having new types cast, ip order to repder the reprint 
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as like as possible to the original. In this respect, also, both he and 
his printer deserve no small measure of commendation. 





Christian Theology ; by John Calvin. Selected and systematically arranged, 
with a Life of the Author, by Samuel Dunn. London: Tegg and Son, 
Edinburgh : John Johnstone. pp. 406. . 

Tuts isa volume of extracts from the works of Calvin arranged under 

heads, as, for example, the Scriptures—God—Man—Christ—Repent- 

ance— aith—J ustification—Regeneration—Sanctification, &e., &e. 
Mr. Dunn says in the preface—“ These selections have been made 

in good faith, and will be found, I trust, in every instance, to give the 

real meaning of our author. They have been chiefly taken from his 
commentaries and sermons, and are remarkably practical ; for my 
object was to prepare a useful volume, and not a controversial one, 
It is but fair to Mr. Dunn to say, that, on the whole, he has attained 

the object at which he aimed; he has generally avoided controversy, 
and furnished a volume which may be taken up in an hour of relaxa- 
tion, and read with edification. But Mr. Dunn must be asked to con- 
sider whether the principle on which this selection has been made is 
sound, and whether its ultimate tendency is to promote truth. His 
principle has been to sink and suppress everything which he considers 
peculiar or controversial; and, accordingly, he has compiled Chris- 
tian Theology, by John Calvin, in which those doctrines that have 
made Calvin so prominent a name in the theological world are totally 
omitted. Just think of Calvin’s theology without one word concern- 
ing predestination, reprebation, &c. Great and good men have 
differed, and will ever differ, on these peculiarities ; they are not, 
therefore, to be made tests of Christianity, nor grounds of separation 
and division in the church of Christ; for every one knows that, so far 
as these doctrines are concerned, the pharisees of old were .moderate 
Calvinists long before Augustine or Calvin were thought of; but still, 
when occasion requires, and especially when Calvin’s theology is for- 
mally treated, honest men must not shrink from modestly stating their 
opinions on the subject. It is the infidel spirit of the present day 
which would abolish all religious peculiarities ; which distinguishes, as 
the compiler of the present volume has done, between “ controv ersial” 
and “ useful,’ and amalgamates Turk, Jew, infidel, heretic, and 
Christian, into confederacies, under the pretence of promoting the 
temporal and moral welfare of mankind. Such a principle of selection 
may suit the taste of the times, and promote the sale of a book, but is 
it one which a Christian man ought to sanction? Had Mr. Dunn 
consistently carried out his principle, the size of the book must have 
been much diminished, for, with all his care, it contains peculiarities 
which are still matter of controve rsy even amongst Christians. 


There is another defect which one must consider a very grave one, | 


and which, however good his faith, materially affects the credit of his 
book—he gives no references whatever to the works of Calvin—does 
not tell us whether the extracts are made from existing translations 
or from the original Latin; nor whether the extracts are taken con- 
tinuously as they stand, or whether they are made up of detached 
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fragments. Now, the only way in which a compilation can be satis- 
factory, or permanently useful, is by a careful supply of all such 
information. Without it, a compilation merely fosters the idleness of 
the times, of which Mr. D. complains in his preface, and becomes a 
sort of preventive against reading or consulting the original. As to 
the life of Calvin, as it is only a sketch, perhaps one has no right to 
complain of its meagreness; but it appears to have been constructed 
from the account given by the Rev. John Scott, and, considering 
that there is no acknowledgment, exhibits a very curious coincidence 
with that writer, both in the order of events and the words of narra- 
tion: Butafter pointing out these defects, it is acknowledged that the 
selection contains much that is edifying. For instance, at page 208 
Calvin says— 

“ It is much to be lamented, that multitudes even of those that think they have 
received the truth as it is in Jesus, and are sound in the principles of their faith, are 
yet grossly addicted to calumny and detraction, and judge too lightly of this 
abominable practice. Do you not perceive that this sin is often mentioned in scrip- 
ture, in conjunction with murder and adultery, and the blackest crimes? Be not 
you, then, of their number who make detraction necessary to their professioh of the 
faith, for, ‘ this wisdom descends not from above, but is earthly, sensual, and devilish.’ ” 

From page 283 to 293 there are specimens of prayers composed by 

Calvin, many of which are very beautiful, and many, perhaps, teach 
some persons that he was no enemy to forms of prayer. One is given 
“For progress in obedience,” as a specimen— 


‘* Grant, Almighty God, that as thou hast once redeemed us by the death of thine 
only Son, we may not stop the progress of thy mercy, by our ingratitude or obsti- 
nacy ; but so lead us in the obedience of thy gospel, that we may be brought to the 
perfection of that grace which has been begun within us, and profit the more in trud 
piety as our days pass onward; till, finally, we come together into thine heavenly 
kingdom, and enjoy the heritage both promised and obtained, through the same 
Christ our Lord.” 


Sketches from Life, Lyrics from the Pentateuch, and other Poems. By Thomas 
Ragg, Author of ‘The Deity,” ** The Martyr of Verulam,” &c. London; 
Longman and Co. Small 8vo. 1837. pp. 238. 


Mr. RaGG appears to be a tender-hearted, amiable man, with talents 
far above his station, which is stated in the short preface to be that of 
a “ Nottingham Mechanic.’ His former achievements in poetry are 
recommended by as high authority as that of Dr. Southey, who speaks 
of them as “surprising.” ‘The tone of the present volume is chiefly 
melancholy, except in the ‘Lyrics from the Pentateuch,’’ and 
*¢ Caradoc,” which is one of the longest poems in the book. The 
misfortunes of the author, and severe domestic losses and afflictions 
which have been his lot, will naturally account for this tone, It 
appears, too, from the preface, that “ pecuniary straits, brought on by 
his long train of afflictions , hav e been one great inducement for issuing 
these smaller productions ; ;” and cold indeed must be the spirit which 
these distresses do not touch. In the first poem, called “ Night,” 
which is in two cantos, there are some powerful appeals as to the dread- 
ful state of children under the factory system, which deserve to be read 
by all, as coming from one who knows by experience the bitter fruits 
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of that tree. They are also good specimens of the author's success in 
that most difficult undertaking, reasoning in poetry, It is in this, per- 
haps, that his chief power lies. There are, however, several pleasing 
pieces in the “ Lyrics from the Pentateuch,” especially the “Call of 
Abraham,” and “Jacob at Haran.’ The following is given as a 
specimen :— 

THE ASSUAGING OF THE WATERS.—Gen. viii. 3. 


Tue woe of clouds is past, | Yes, there's a stately bark, 

Heaven hath discharged its store ; Which has braved the angry strife, 
And o'er the horrent waste | The heaven-directed ark, 

The sun looks forth once more. That is pregnant still with life ; 
But what does he behold, | When stillness reigns in air, 

Where late man wandered free? And death on the shoreless sea, 
What tinge with hues of gold, , Oh! the embryo things are there 

But a wide and trackless sea ? Of the world that is to be. 

) 

Unnumbered human forms | Thus, when the skies shall bear 

Lie floating on the deep, A lightning without rain, 
Rock'd by the day of storms. Which, starting from its lair, 

To their last, long, dreamless sleep; | ‘Will dry the raging main; 
Children of earth, with these | The righteous shall endure, 

Is her watery breast strewn o’er, While the blazing heavens remove ; 
And this sad sight he sees ; _ From every harm secure, 

But sees he nothing more ? In Christ the ark of love. 





The Spare Minutes of a Minister. Dublin: Millikens. London: Fellowes. 
1837. 12mo. pp. 136. 
Tere is nothing more difficult to pass an opinion upon than poetry, 
especially that which is upon sacred subjects. Tastes differ so widely, 
that some men stigmatize as sensual sentimentality poetry to which 
other minds feel that they owe very deep and serious impressions of 
religion, and very elevated and refined feelings of piety. To recom- 
mend any work, therefore, which partakes of the character of a volume 
of sacred poetry, places the reviewer in a dangerous position. He 
will be considered answerable, not only for every phrase in the book, 
but for everything which ingenuity can torture into a deduction from 
it. The absurd and malicious inferences which were made from a 
poem in this Magazine, with an allusion to Samaria in it, will afford 
an admirable specimen of the length to which such persons will go in 
their determination to find something to fasten upon. Notwithstand- 
ing this danger, the reviewer is very much tempted indeed to recom- 
mend the “Spare Minutes of a Minister” to every one who likes 
sacred poetry. The author is not so entirely master of the powers of 
language and of versification as greater care and practice would make 
him. ‘There are, at least occasionally, considerable marks of careless- 
ness in these respects, but there are great beauties to redeem them. 
‘There is so much tenderness of feeling, and so much warmth of piety, 
about these poems, which are for the most part very short, that the 
volume will be a great favourite with those who have a few “ spare 
minutes” to read them. There is imagination, although, perhaps, the 
same idea is too often repeated under a different form ; as, for instance, 
the different views which we take of life, in youth and in age, which 
is the foundation of “ Near and Far,” and of “ Naomi;’ and occurs 
elsewhere, slightly diversified. ‘There is, however, a considerable 
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variety in the subjects, and the ideas in general are much above any 
common-place eo, : 

The three following poems are given as a specimen of the manner 
and the sentiments of the volume, although not selected as being 
better than the rest. 

TME Ivy. 


Wuy love the Ivy ? hast thou seen, Why love the Ivy ? mark yon oak, 
As winter's day fell chill and drear, 


|  Leafloss and bleached by rain and wind, 
Its glossy robe of richest green | How Ivy lends a ing cloak 
Hang graceful 'mid the forest bare?— | Around its old limbs closely twined— 


Emblem of Hope, which still can bless Emblem of earthly comforts gone, 
When all around is comfortless. And heaven's own robe of peace put on. 


Why love the Ivy? take thy stand The star which lights life's dreariest waste, 
In Grandeur’s desolated hall, The balm which soothes its darkest woes, 
And o’er the work of Time's rude hand And life’s dim cheerless evening 


| 
How decently its dark wreaths fall— | By the calm a Christian atl 
| 
| 


i 
i 
i 


Emblem of Prry’s mantle laid These in their em joined approve 
Over some wreck by sorrow made. The Ivy's claim on human love. 
THE STUDENT. 


Wiru aspect pale, and forehead damp, | It was not thus, when, stamped as ‘‘ good,” 
And eye in hectic lustre bright, Fresh from his Maker's hand he came, 


Beside his oft replenished lamp | And every subject creature stood 

Yon student watches out the night ; | To take from man his fitting name ; 
What busy workings of the mind, ' Intuitively then each thought 

Thought chasing thought on wings of wind, | _ Rose on the soul with knowledge fraught ; 
In paintul search for knowledge rare, _ Nor gained he then, by process slow, 

Mect in that lonely student there. | This truth—how httle truth we know. 
Around him ponderous volumes lie _ Twill not be thus, when, in the ray 

Rich with the lore of ages past, | Of that blest sun which sets no more 
Thereout he drinks with eager eye , All earthly eee fades away, 

Strange theories—conceptions vast ; And learning’s toils and gains are o’er ; 
And while beneath his pen they grow _ Then, as the angel's stedfast gaze 

Notes which his varied reading shew : Can look on truth’s unveiled blaze, 
Poor youth, these vigils of the brain So ransomed man before the throne 

Draw on life's source with fata) drain. Knows God even as himself is known. 

‘*pgace! ge stitu !”—Mark, iv. 39, 

Tue bark was frail, the shore was far, But most they love that first faint light 

The tempest roused the angry deep, Which pierced the clouds of guilt and ill, 
And, ‘mid the elemental war, And deem life's closing joy less bright 

The Saviour slept, or seemed to sleep. Than that which came with, “ Peace! be 
** Lord, =e a oar cry—the swelling ee still!” 

And wind which raged so loud and shrill, | po oh! the soul was passion-tost 
rae _ ager: aol a — When God first a aol caused a calm ; 

still ee ee | The heart was sick, and hope was lost, 


When Jesus’ words dropped health-like 


Yes, ‘‘ peace be still,"—on mortal ear | That calm seems most in mercy given [balm ; 
Fell never yet such sounds of bliss ; | Which first controlled the raging will, 
Never on earth can sinner hear That health seems most the gift of Heaven 
A sentence half so blest as this. Which came when God said, ‘‘ Peace ! be 
Wee ts in after sper power still !” 
jit mer joy the heart to fill, a ” . 
But memory aisek will rize the hour tlds forgot, a here ‘ele 
When God first whispered, ‘‘Peace! be ae eat y Sreh Save See 4 
il)” , ' The word which M "s message brings, 
snes From Bameny's is ne'er 
A longer walk with God may shed The Christian thus will long retain, __ 
A steadier sunshine on the soul, Through life's exchange of good and ill, 
And brighter glory crown the head Through after years of joy or pain, 
As saints draw nearer to the goal ; | The a first said, ‘‘ Peace! be 
still ! 


_ There are one or two errors of the press in Latin and Greek quota- 
tions which ought to be corrected,—e. g., ebpexa, for eipnxa, (p.42;) 
and in the monkish hymn quoted in p, 94. 
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The Present State of the Controversy between the Protestant and Roman-catholic 
Churches. By Hunter Gordon, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. London: Whittaker 
and Co. 1837. 12mo. pp. 117. 


Tas is a remarkable book. It may, perhaps, settle nothing, but it 

shews that the author has thought very much, and thought for him- 

self, upon the great and important question to which it relates. The 
writer he sei as a part of his inquiry, to shew in what the effective 
strength of the Roman-catholic cause lies; and he explains what he 

means by these words “ effective strength.” “ By effective strength I 

mean that principle, whatever it be, which, in defiance of argument, 

enables that religion to propagate itself; and, though refuted, still to 
subdue the minds of the people.” In the course of his inquiry, he 
considers the various phases which Romanism has exhibited at various 
times, and the immediate causes which just now operate in its favour; 
among which he reckons the unbridled licentiousness of the human 
intellect, which is the abuse sometimes attendant on an unlimited 
right of private judgment, and this subject leads him to a very able 
discussion of neology and its tendencies. The author then proceeds 
to shew how an adherence to each of these forms of religion is likely 
to flow from the excess of certain great principles implanted in man, 
To analyse this part of the work, and argue each point, shewing 
where one agreed, and where one might differ from the author, would 
form a volume as large as his own; and, therefore, it must be dis- 
missed for the present, with a recommendation to those engaged in 
the Romish controversy to read this little book, which will, at all 
events, if it do not bring them to any very definite conclusion, give 

them much matter for deep and serious thought. It is written in a 

very calm and argumentative style, and it does credit to the author, 

as a layman, to have given so much thought to this subject. 

The Accession of her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. A Sermon, preached at 
Watton Church, June 25th, 1837. By the Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rector of 
Watton, Herts. Published by request. London: Seeleys, 12mo. 1837. 
pp- 32. 

Tus is a sermon by a well-known writer of the present day, on a 

subject of deep and vital importance to the peace and prosperity of 

this realm. It so often happens that Mr. Bickersteth treads on debate- 
able ground, and so often uses a peculiar phraseology, that one is glad 
to meet with anything from his pen on a subject where all may join 
their hearts in fervent prayer to God. It is, indeed, the fervent prayer 
of every Christian spirit now, that God may guide the heart of our 
youthful sovereign into all good, and so overrule the events of her 
reign, and the stormy waves of a troubled kingdom, that it may tend 
to the promotion of peace, and the extension of holiness and religion 
amongst us. It cannot be too deeply impressed upon the hearts of 
rulers and of subjects at this momentous crisis; and it can scarcely be 
too frequently urged upon them, that in God alone is the strength of 
any kingdom, and that in its administration with a view to exalting 
him and his service alone can there be any true and lasting prosperity 
to be hoped for. 

There are one or two things in Mr. Bickersteth’s sermon which the 
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writer of this notice thinks would probably have been better omitted, 
especially the allusions to the great prosperity of the reign of Solomon, 
(p. 21—“ Solomon honours God in his youth, and has the most pros- 
perous of all reigns,) and the passage which refers to the personal 
reign of our Saviour. The latter passage may, indeed, be differently 
interpreted ; but, viewed in connexion with Mr. B.’s published opinions, 
the writer conceives it must allude to a personal reign. A debated 
doctrine it would have been better to omit. The allusion to Solo- 
mon’s prosperity might have been accompanied with some drawback 
as to lapse, and the misfortunes which, suspended over his head, were 
only delayed till his son should reign, to burst like a storm over the 
devoted kingdom, and create a breach which never was healed, and 
which ended in the ruin of both kingdoms. There is one more sub- 
ject for remark, namely—an interpretation of a certain passage of 
scripture—“ ‘Thou couldest have no power over me except it were 
given thee from above ;” which Mr. Bickersteth applies to power 
given by God. Is this the usual and the right interpretation ? 

Having made these remarks, it may be said, that there is much 
which is excellent in thissermon, The text is, Prov. viii. }4—17. 

The chief points are these— 

“© ], The gifts which our Lord Christ has received for us.” 

These are, “ wisdom, counsel, understanding, and strength.” 
These, to every kingdom, come from God, and are received 
through Christ. 

«2, The connexion of our Lord with the sovereignty of the earth,” 

and, 

«¢ 3. The special grace which he gives to them that seek him early.” 

The application of the sermon consists in a warm appeal to all to 
be earnest in prayer for all these gifts—] st, for themselves ; and, 2ndly, 
for the queen of these realms, called upon as she is, in her youth, to fill 
so awfully responsible a station. This is well urged; and there are 
some good remarks in the body of the sermon as to the foundation of 
our prosperity resting upon adherence to protestantism, and the repres- 
sion of papal encroachments on the — of our faith and the safety 
of our church. There can be no doubt as to the necessity of every 
effort on the part of man, aided by every prayer to God, that the 
church may be preserved in its full integrity from all the dangers that 
beset it; in its freedom from the corruptions of popery, on the one 
hand, and in its sober character, and its immunity from the wildness 
of ultra-protestantism and the evils of puritanism, on the other. The 
assault of.papacy is chiefly political, and it was popery which was 
chiefly dreaded in the early commencement of the great rebellion; but 
it was another spirit which trode down our Zion in those days, which 
resemble ours in many of their features. Popery must be met and 
resisted ; aye, met and resisted firmly ; but it is only by an adherence 
to the fundamental truths of the Christian church that it can be met 
effectually. For this, indeed, the prayers and the exertions of every 
good man are, in his station, especially needed ; but so are his prayers 
and his exertions, also, that, in guiding the vessel so as to guard it from 
one evil, we may not find it brought into another. Under this impres- 

Vou. XI1—Sept. 1837. 2s 
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sion, and with this caution, lest our zeal for protestantism should lead 
us to take the least defensible position against popery, the sermon of 
Mr. B. is recommended as containing much that is excellent. 

Ir is, of course, perfectly out of the question to attempt giving a 
separate notice of every collection of psalms and hymns which is 
sent for review, and published for the use of single congregations. 
One has lately been published, (selected, it is understood, by Mr. 
Dodsworth,) under the title of “ A Selection from the Old and New 
Versions of the Psalms; to which are added a few Hymns, chiefly 
Ancient. London: Burns, 1837.” Of the first part of this selection 
from the psalms nothing need be said, except that the selection 
appears judicious ; of the hymns, it may be said, that many of them 
are very beautiful, and some of them are translations from the hymns 
of the Breviary and Missal. There are some hymns for private devo- 
tion, adapted to the old devotional division of the day. The book 
may be had with or without these latter. Another also has been 
published by Mr. Milman, to which are prefixed Mr, Sale’s directions 
for chanting, of which something will be said below. Of this selec- 
tion of psalms and hymns one can only make the same sort of remark 
as is nade above on the other selection ; because, in a mere matter of 
taste and opinion, such as the merit of a selection of psalms, it is 
hardly probable that three people will ever agree. There is nothing 
in which the proverbial difference of the tastes of men is more ex- 
one than in their approval or disapproval of these collections, 
and, therefore, the only path which can well be taken, in general, is 
to state simply the nature of the volume, and of its chief contents. 
But with Mr. Milman’s little volume there is found a quarto accom- 
paniment, containing a set of airs for these psalms and hymns. Here 
again there is room for a variety of opinion, and the only thing that 
can be done is to state the opinion formed upon this work by those 
whose taste and musical powers enable them to form a correct judg- 
ment. That judgment is very favourable to Mr. Sale’s work; the 
system of chanting is explained so clearly and so well, that it is cal- 
culated very much to facilitate that devotional exercise; and if these 
rules were known to ell who sing, that solemn and beautiful part of 
the service would be performed with much more effect. On the same 
authority it may be said that the selection of airs is very judicious. 
Some of them are very beautiful, as may well be imagined, when 
they are taken from Handel, Gluck, Back, Wesley, &c. Three have 
been particularly noticed as very grand. Hymn 18 (Handel), hymn 
1] (Gluck), and Martin Luther’s hymn, No.5. The book is, alto- 
gether, a valuable contribution to the sacred: music of this country. 


Archdeacon Thorp’s Charge to the Clergy of the New Diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol contains an excellent account of the institution 
and nature of the office of archdeacon. 


The excellent Speech of the Rev. H. Roberson, on laying the 
foundation stone of a new church, at Skipton, in Craven, is earnestly 
recommended to every reader. It is printed for cheap circulation, 
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EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF THE REV. HUGH M‘NEILE 
IN DEFENCE OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 


At the Second Annual Meeting of the Protestant Association, at Exeter 
Hall, May 10, 1837. 
[Tae work of Mr. Combe on the “ Constitution of Man” has been so much 
circulated, and contains so much which is offensive, that the following able 


remarks upon it will be interesting to most readers. It is handled with Mr. 
M‘Neile’s characteristic fearlessness. | 


‘Dangers stand thick around us. All our institutions are based upon the 
word of God, and I maintain that whatever tends to depreciate the word of 
God in the estimation of the people, endangers the whole of our institutions. 
But I think it wrong to ascribe all our dangers to the influence exerted by 
Roman catholics. I think that there exist among ourselves evils as rife, as 
injurious, as any that result from the influence and exertions of the Roman 
catholics. I do not now allude to the open attacks of infidelity ; that is an 
evil, but I think that, to most minds, it carries with it its own antidote. But 
the great idol of the day in which we live—the idol to which most are bowing 
their knee—is the pursuit of useful knowledge. It is an adventurous thing ; 
it is as much as a man’s character for common sense is worth, to dare to say 
a word which might appear to reprobate the spread of useful knowledge. 
But I maintain that the mode in which this knowledge is pursued has the, 
effect, first, to separate religion from all other inquiries, then to represent 
those inquiries as sufficient for human happiness ; thus to make the bible only 
secondary, and then, to exclude every statement of the bible which does not 
harmonise with the results which have been previously deduced from the 
principles of natural religion. I have recently received a letter from an officer 
in the British army, which contains some extracts from a popular work, con- 
cerning which he asks my opinion, which may tend to illustrate the senti- 
ments I have advanced. ‘The extracts are from Combe on the Constitution of 
Man. The first is as follows:—‘* Human nature, and the external world, 
have both proceeded from the Creator, and it is impossible, in interpreting 
their constitution aright, to arrive at any conclusions at variance with correct 
interpretations of scripture. It is argued by some theologians that the human 
faculties are no longer in the condition in which they were created, and that 
hence no sound philosophy can be deduced from studying their manifesta- 
tions.” This, he says, “is argued by some theologians;” honesty would 
have said, “It is stated plainly in the bible.” The bible says, that “ God 
made man upright,”—that ‘“‘ He beheld everything which he had made, and, 
lo! it was very good ;” and the bible says, afterwards, ‘‘ God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great upon the earth, and that every imagination of 
the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” This is the great, the 
prevailing delusion of the present day : what is really truth is stated to be the 
opinion of ‘* certain theologians,”” when it is, in fact, the very language of the 
bible. But how does the author meet the argument? “ I respectfully reply, 
that man did not make the cerebral organs which he now possesses, nor 
bestow on them their functions. Both organs and functions are as assuredly 
the direct gifts of the Creator as is the eye, the ear, or the stomach. The 
science of optics is never questioned by any person who understands it, on 
the ground that the eye (on the structure, properties, and relations of which 
it depends) is not now in the condition in which it was created. Yet, to do 
this, would be as reasonable as to deny the truth and authority of a philosophy 
of mind, derived from correct observations on the constitution and relation of 
the mental faculties and organs.” How does Mr. Combe know that these 
organs and functions are now in the condition in which they were created > 
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The whole creation has suffered by man’s sin. How can Mr. Combe, or any 
other philosopher, determine that man’s organ of vision, when in primeval 
perfection was incompetent to gaze with pleasure on the great fountain of 
natural light? The probability is fairly on the other side. Now, the facts of 
the case supply us with a valuable illustration. The eye is qualified to receive 
delightful impressions from the objects of creation seen in reflected light, and 
we cordially cultivate the science of optics. But there is a point at which 
the eye fails—the direct approach to the meridian sun. So it is with reason, 
the moral eye of man. It is qualified to examine the external creation, and 
to deduce arguments from observations on creatures, but when it approaches 
God it fails, and must veil its highest efforts before the incomprehensible 
splendour of that bright light. If any process could take place upon the 
organs of the natural eye, enabling it to delight in a direct look at the sun, 
such process would resemble true spiritual conversion, and then the individual 
would be able to gaze on the source of holy light and love, which is God 
himself. But Mr. Combe proceeds :—“ If two sound interpretations of the 
Divine will, as recorded in creation and in scripture, can by possibility con- 
tradict each other, we can have no confidence in the moral Governor of the 
world. As then all real philosophy, and all true religion, must harmonize, 
there will be a manifest advantage in cultivating each by itself, till its full 
dimension, limits, and application, shall be brought clearly to light.” So far 
this author. He seems, all along, to take it for granted that he can correctly 
deduce a philosophy of morals from the constitution of the human organs and 
faculties. No interpretation of scripture, therefore, which contradicts his 
deduction will be admitted to be a sound one; and so the bible is degraded 
into a mere handmaid to his philosophy. The object seems plainly to be to 
make the bible secondary ? he first sets up the philosophical deduction, and then 
rejects any interpretation of the bible which does not harmonize with his 
natural philosophy. Against all this we argue for a plain literal interpretation 
of the bible, and maintain that no deduction of philosophy which contradicts 
this can be admitted as sound. These men speak with respect to the bible; 
but, at the same time, they exalt natural philosophy to such a height as to 
degrade the supremacy of the bible, which, if it be not first, is nothing, worse 
than nothing. It is this, I firmly believe, which has led to such callousness 
of public feeling, that although flagrant perjury be exhibited in high places, 
there appears, even among good men, an incapacity to shudder.’ 





DUBLIN THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


In a former number of this Magazine, some account was given of the Divinity 
Course adopted by Trinity College, Dublin. It was stated also that this 
account would be followed by some specimens of the examination papers 
used in that university. The following paper is that of the First Morning 
Examination, 1836. There appear to be two morning and two evening exami- 


nations. It is long, but it is impossible to give any notion of the examination 
by a mere selection of questions. 


1, Who were the first interpreters of the sacred writings ? 
<# og appear to have been schools for their education at a very early 
peri 


3. What were the two opposite errors in the interpretation of scripture at 
the time of our Saviour? 


4, What are the peculiar difficulties in acquiring an accurate knowledge of 
the Hebrew language ? 


5. What are the aids which can be procured to compensate the deficiency of 
other works in the same language? 

6. How was the Hebrew language changed during the captivity? 

7. It branched out into two remarkable dialects ? j 

8. What was the object of the Masora? 
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9. At what period was it completed? 

po Was the present division of chapters made prior or subsequent to this 

iod ? 

PIL. By whom is it generally supposed to have been made? 

12. What was the ancient division of the Pentateuch ? 

13. For what purpose was it made? 

14. How did they arrange the reading of these parashioths so as to suit the 
different length of their years? 

15. At what season of the year did they commence the Pentateuch? 

16. That the practice of reading the Pentateuch on the sabbath day was of 
ancient date appears from the Acts of the Apostles ? 

17. How were the books of the prophets divided ? 

18. What is the meaning of Haphtoroth? 

19. The prophets were read in the synagogues at the time of our Saviour ? 

20. The introduction generally assigned to the time of Antiochus? 

21. This story does not receive any confirmation from the book of Maccabees? 

22. And is in itself improbable? 

23. Was the prophetic volume portioned out as the Pentateuch? 

24. What parts did they select? 

25. How was it rendered intelligible to the people ? 

26. The small change which appears in the Hebrew language previous to 
the captivity is made a ground of objection to the scriptures ? 

27. The analogy on which the argument is founded is utterly false ? 

28. The historical books are not always different in their style from the 
prophetical ? 

29. What obscurity must necessarily belong to books of such a prophetic 
character as those of the Old Testament claim? 

30. What is the popular objection to the double sense of prophecy? 

31. This arises from an injudicious application of the principle? 

32. What is the simple test of the validity of the interpretation by a double 
sense ? 

33. Two remarkable examples are selected by Mr. Davison? 

34. This test overturns the sceptical objections of Lord Bolingbroke ? 

35. Whence did the Jews derive their evidence that Christ was the son of 
David. 

36. What evidence is there that the prophecy thus referring to Solomon had 
an ulterior object ? 

37. How does Solomon shew that he considers the promise as only par- 
tially fulfilled ? 

38. How does it appear that the words turn not away the face of thine 
anointed were considered then and long after the advent of Christ as a promise 
of the Messiah ? 

39. Solomon describes the person promised to David under a name which 
was applied by the prophets after the captivity to Christ ? 

40. What was Isaiah’s prophecy as to the family of the Messias? 

41. How did Moses prophesy the coming of Christ? 

42. Care seems to have been taken by the sacred historian to prevent its 
being supposed that Joshua was the person predicted ? 

43. This prophecy could not signify a succession of prophets? 

44. How is it referred to in the New Testament? : 

we What are the characters of the Messiah’s kingdom, as predicted in the 
psalms 2 : 

46. What peculiarly remarkable in the case where the sufferings of Christ 
are predicted ? 4 ; 

\ 47. llow only can we ascertain that the passages are prophetic of his suf- 
erings? Ae heehee 

. 48. What testimonials of integrity do these prophecies of David's kingdom 
carry with them ? 

49. The temple itself was a prophecy ? 
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50. The blessing upon this temple was only conditional ? 

51. The prophecies of Moses and Solomon have a striking similarity ? 

52. Solomon’s predictions are not to be accounted for, except they were 
dictated by inspiration ? 

53. To what have they been compared ? 

54. The comparison is not correct ? 

55. What is the remarkable similarity between the predictions relating to 
the first and second temple? 

56. The separation of the ten tribes affords a striking example of God’s 
WE power and man’s agency concurring to complete a prophecy. 

57. What is the reason assigned by Ahijah to Jeroboam for God giving him 
a kingdom? 

58. What was the crime for which this chastisement was inflicted ? 

59. This was in accordance with the sentence of the law ? 

60. The overthrow of Israel was contrasted with that of Judah ? 

61. The prophecy with respect to the preservation of Judah from the 
Assyrians, and its destruction by the Babylonians, was contrary to all human 
foresight ? 

62. What is the prophecy of Micah with respect to the future state of 
Samaria ? 

63. What is its present state ? 

64. How does it appear that it had been a great city at a late period of 
Jewish history ? 

65. How was it then named ? 

66. Equally clear is Micah’s prophecy with respect to the future state of 
Jerusalem ? 

67. What is the prophecy of Ezekiel concerning Rabbah of the Ammonites ? 

68. This is fully, though unintentionally, confirmed by modern travellers ? 

69. In the word of prophecy the fate of the Ammonites is strongly con- 
trasted with that of the Jews? 

70. The peculiarity of wretchedness in the present inhabitants of Moab is 
predicted by Jeremiah ? 

71. What is the account given by Diodorus Siculus of the destruction of 
Nineveh ? 

72. How was its destruction predicted by the prophet? 

73. What is the earliest heathen testimony to the destruction of Nineveh? 

74. The same text has been brought forward to prove that Nineveh was 
built by Nimrod and by Asshur? 

75. Which translation does Bishop Newton prefer? 

76. The introduction of Asshur in such a piace is not unnatural ? 

77. Isaiah directly prophesies that the Assyrians, after they have been the 
instrument of Divine vengeance, shall fall themselves? 

78. Where is the first union of Hebrew, Christian, and Pagan subjects in 
prophecy ? 

79. What character of the Messiah was first predicted by Balaam ? 

80. What was the use of prophecy with respect to the heathen nations? 

81. The state of religion rendered this exercise of prophecy highly expedient ? 

82. Origen states that prophecy was a sort of compensation, for what? 

83. This statement must be cautiously guarded ? 

84. What was the reproof of Elijah to the messengers of Ahaziah? 

85. How is Elijah first mentioned in scripture ! 

86. Various meanings are assigned to the word Tishbite ? 

87. Which is the most probable? 

88. What was the common opinion entertained by the Jews about Elijah? 

89. They attempt to establish this opinion from his name? 

90. Elijah is introduced abruptly denouncing a famine against Ahab, what 
is probably the connexion with the preceding narrative ? 

91. What was the attempt in the reign of Ahab to destroy the credit of the 
prophecies of Jehovah ? 
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92. What was the result? 
93. What had been Joshua’s curse upon the rebuilders of Jericho ? 
94. A similar attempt was made many ages afterwards ? 
95. What was the duration of the famine in the reign of Ahab, as stated by 
St. Luke and St. James? 
96. This appears to differ from the narrative in the book of Kings ? 
97. How are they reconciled ? 
98. Elijah summons to Mount Carmel the prophets of Baal and of the 
eronee, what prophets are most probably designated as the prophets of the 
roves? 
99. Why does it seem probable that these did not attend? 
100. It is said Elijah repaired the altar of the Lord, why had there been an 
altar on Mount Carmel ? 
101. What probable reason may be given for Elijah choosing Mount 
Carmel? Where was it situated? 
102. Before this event what remarkable instances had there been of fire 
from heaven at the time of the evening sacrifice ? 
103. Elijah’s faith seems to have failed him for a time? 
104, This appears from the reproof of the Lord to him at Horeb? 
105. How did the Lord answer his assertion, I, even I alone am left ? 
106, In what manner did the Lord appear to Elijah ? 
107. This might have been intended to convey a symbolical admonition to 
the prophet ? 
108, What were the three commands given by the Lord to Elijah? 
109. Were these performed by Elijah? 
110. What led Jehoshaphat, the pious monarch of Judah, to visit Ahab ? 
111. What could have induced him to connect his family with Ahab ? 
112. How had Ahab offended the Almighty by his conduct to Benhadad ? 
113. A contradiction is attempted to be proved between Micaiah and Elijah 
as to the place of Ahab’s death ? 
114. What strange inconsistency did Ahab exhibit in his conduct when 
going up to the battle ? 
115. How was the vision of Micaiah literally fulfilled ? 
116. Jehoshaphat was not convinced by this defeat of the danger of an 
alliance with an idolatrous prince ? 
117. How was he reproved for his offence ? 
118. What care did he take for the religious education of his people ? 
119. Nothing could be more improbable than that Josiah would fulfil the 
prophecies concerning him ? 
120. What was the state of his family, and of Judah? 
121. How long before had the prophecy been delivered? 
122. At its delivery the prophecy had received a signal confirmation ? 
123. Ezekiel and Jeremiah appeared to have delivered contradictory pro- 
phecies about Zedekiah ? 
124. How were they both fulfilled ? 
125. Where were these prophecies delivered ? 
126. The present state of the Jews was predicted by Hosea? 
127. More particularly by Amos? 
128. These were but a repetition of the prophecy of Moses? 
129. Moses did not write to conciliate the favour of the Jews? — 
130. Moses did not act with any view of aggrandizing himself or his family? 
131. Joseph appears equally devoid of ambitious views for his family ? 
132. Pharaoh asks the brethren of Joseph what is your occupation, for what 
purpose ? Wf 
133. Into how many classes were the people of Egypt divided ? 
134. How do you account then for the statement, that shepherds were an 
abomination to the Egyptians ? 
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VICTORIA MEDICAL INSTITUTION AND BENEFIT CLUB,“ 


Tue Annual Report of the Victoria Medical Institution and Benefit.Club ‘for 
Cricklade and the neighbouring villages, 1837, has been sent to the office of 
this Magazine, and as the formation of such societies is a circumstance 
requiring much consideration, and a matter of great importance in a parochial 
point of view, it is thought that the following extract from the report may be 
of general interest :— 


“Since the new poor laws have been carried into effect, something more 
than a medical institution is required, and the establishment of BENEFIT CLUBs, 
and LIFE ASSURANCES 80 connected with medical clubs as to preserve the 
reviving oo of independence, appear to be absolutely necessary. ‘The ten- 
dency of the new system,’ (says the Second Annual Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners,) ‘is to convert paupers into independent labourers ; and when 
once they have won that position for themselves, no effort should be spared to 
enable them to maintain it.’ And for this purpose no effort or exertion has 
been spared by your committee. Nevertheless, they do not ‘ feel persuaded,’ 
(as stated in the same Report,) ‘ that so desirable an object may effectually. be 
accomplished by the establishment of independent medical clubs’ alone. 
Sickness—at least, sickness of any continuance—will always be a cause of 
destitution, when it falls upon the father of a family, whose members depend 
upon his daily labour for their daily bread ; unless the father of such family 
has something besides medicine and medical attendance to rely upon for their 
support. 

“It was on this account that your committee gladly availed themselves of 
the Rules of the Benefit Club established at Leamington Hastings; and by 
extending them to the whole of their parishes, and adopting the principle of a 
common fund, they have been enabled to grant, during the past year, 640 weeks’ 
pay; and to afford relief, equal in amount to their regular wages, and at the 
rate of one shilling in sickness for every farthing per week subscribed in 
health, to 207 individuals. At first, indeed, it was objected that the subscrip- 
tion of one farthing a week during health would not be sufficient to insure a 
shilling in sickness, But your committee feel themselves justified in coming 
to the conclusion, that, in all ordinary years, it will. For, although the 
balance of the past year’s account shews a deficiency of 34/. 14s. 14d., which 
has been made up from the honorary and permanent funds, and does not 
therefore admit of any return to the members by way of bonus, it must be 
borne in mind, that such a period of lingering sickness has not been remem- 
bered by the oldest inhabitants, and that, in this district at least, the spring 
was almost as unhealthy as the autumn and winter. 

“ Your committee therefore feel assured, notwithstanding the difficulties 
they have had to contend with, that these calculations are well founded ; and 
that, wherever a sufficient number of subscribers can be brought together, 
and sufficient vigilance exerted in preventing fraudulent demands upon the funds, 
a considerable RETURN may be made to the members in the general average 
of years. This opinion is still further confirmed by what they learn from the 
single parish of Leamington Hastings, where the club does not consist of more 
than forty members : and yet, in ordinary years, a man subscribing 2d. a week 
to receive 8s. in sickness, has received back, on an average, nearly 4s. And it 
is worthy of remark, that, in the year previous to the formation of that club, 
ending March 25th, 1833, the charge of 45/. 10s. 10d. was incurred by the 
parish on account of the sick poor; whereas, the three subsequent years shew 
the following decrease in the parish charges, under the same head—In 1834, 
211. 48. ld.; in 1835, 9/. 7s. ; and in 1836, 1/. 4s. 6d. | ‘ 

“ In adopting the Rules of the Leamington Hastings Club, however, your 
committee do not mean to say that they consider them better than those of 
Mr. Becner and Mr. Tipp Prarr; but they consider them better adapted 
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to the condition of the labouring poor : and hope, by degrees, to 
lead on, particularly the younger part of wom 4 make hat insur- 
ances, for an allowance after the age of sixty, and a sum payable at death. - 

«‘ Your committee cannot close this report without ex their strong 
conviction of the good effects of these and similar institutions. that from 
which they consider that they have derived the greatest advantage—and they are 
not aware that it has been carried to the same extent in any other instance— 
is the combination of the medical with the benefit club. eir ye 1 yt oc as 
far as it has gone, convinces them that the two institutions should always be 
united,—that the scale of payments should be kept as low as possible,—that 
every inducement should be held out to the younger members to make further 
insurances,—and, above all, that persons of leisure and intelligence should 
undertake the management of these societies. It cannot be expected, in 
matters where much thought and calculation are required, that the labourers 
themselves should do this ; and it has been invariably found that the want of 
it, and of independent trustees, deriving no benefit from the funds of the society, 
but having the direction and management of them, has been the cause of so 
many failures. 

“« Without entering more largely into the subject, your committee trust that 
they may now confidently appeal both to landlords and occupiers for continued 
and increased assistance. There can be no doubt that it is far preferable to 
give it in this way than in the shape of parish rates: and no one surely would 
refuse a trifling subscription each year to encourage an industrious labourer 
in habits of providence and forethought, and to keep him and his family from 


the workhouse.” > 28 


EPITAPH AT MILDENHALL, SUFFOLK, WITH A TRANSLATION, 
Tu felix—Miser ipse satis, quia non datur ultra 
Vita Tibi in terris—nec mihi posse mori. 


O thou art blest; but what a wretch am [! 
Thou mayst not live—I’m not allow’d to die! 
July, 1837. N. C, 
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ORDER IN COUNCIL RELATIVE TO THE REVENUES OF CERTAIN 
SEES IN ENGLAND. 

Tue following extract from the Order in Council published in the “ London 

Gazette” of July 18th, 1837, contains the recommendations made by the 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners for adjusting the incomes of the larger sees. 


The rest of the order is not reprinted, as it only recites the authority under 
which the order is made, and by which it becomes law, &c. 


It first states that it was arranged that— 


“In order to provide for the augmentation of the incomes of the smaller 
bishoprics, such fixed annual sums should be paid to the commissioners, out 
of the revenues of the larger sees respectively, as should, upon due inquiry and 
consideration, be determined on, so as to leave as an average annual income, 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 15,0001. ; to the Archbishop of York, 10,0001; 
to the Bishop of London, 10,0001. ; to the Bishop of Durham, 8,000. ; to the 


. Bishop of Winchester, 7,000/. ; to the Bishop of Ely, 5,500/.; to the Bishop 


Vow. XII.—Sept. 1837, 21 
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of St. Asaph and Bangor, 5,200/.; and to the Bishops of Worcester and Bath 
and Wells, respectively, 5,000/.; and that none of the proposed alterations 
affecting the revenues belonging to any see, the bishop of which was in pos- 
session on the fourth day of March, 1836, should take effect until the next 
avoidance of the see, without the consent of such bishop. 

* * * * * 2 


“‘ And whereas the said Commissioners, pursuant to the authority vested 
in them by the said Act, duly prepared, and laid before his late Majesty in 
council, a scheme, bearing date the first day of June, 1837, and which is in 
the words and figures following, that is to say: 


‘* TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL 


“* We, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, appointed and incor- 
porated by an Act, passed in the last session of parliament, intituled, ‘an Act 
for carrying into effect the reports of the Commissioners appointed to consider 
the state of the Established Church in England and Wales, with reference to 
ecclesiastical duties and revenues, so far as they relate to episcopal dioceses, 
revenues, and patronage,’ have, in pursuance thereof, prepared, and now 
humbly lay before your Majesty in council, the following scheme for fixing 
the annual sums to be paid to us, out of the revenues of the larger sees, in 
order to provide for the augmentation of the incomes of the smaller bishopries. 

‘‘ We humbly recommend and propose, in order to leave to the Archbishops 

of Canterbury and York, and to the Bishops of London, Winchester, Bath 
and Wells, and Worcester, respectively, the average annual incomes specitied 
in the said act, as near as may be, that upon the first avoidance of the several 
sees named in the first column of the schedule hereunto annexed, (which sche- 
dule we recommend and propose shall be considered and taken as part of this 
scheme,) the archbishops and bishops succeeding to the said sees respectively, 
and their respective successors, shall pay, or cause to be paid, to our credit, 
into the Bank of England, to an account, intituled, ‘Account with the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for England,’ by equal half-yearly payments, the fixed 
annual sums set opposite to the names of the said sees respectively in the 
second column of the said schedule, the first payment in each such case to be 
made at the end of six calendar months from the day of the avoidance of the 
respective sees, whether the same shall happen by death, translation, or other- 
wise; and that whenever a vacancy of any of the said sees shall hereafter 
happen, on any other day than the half-yearly day of payment so calculated 
as aforesaid, then, in each such case, the next half yearly payment shall be 
apportioned between the archbishop, or bishop, making the vacancy, or his 
representatives, and the archbishop, or bishop, succeeding to the see, accord- 
ing to the time which shall have elapsed from the last half-yearly day of pay- 
ment to the day of the vacancy, inclusive, and such proportions shall be paid 
by the respective parties accordingly : provided, nevertheless, and we further 
recommend and propose, that if a vacancy of the see of Canterbury shall 
happen, before the mortgage debt due from the Archbishop of C anterbury, for 
money borrowed under the provisions of an act, passed in the tenth year of 
the reign of his late Majesty King George the Fourth, for repairing, altering, 
and improving Lambeth-palace, and the mansion-house at Addington, shall be 
fully paid off; or if a vacancy of the see of London shall happen, before the 
mortgage debt due from the Bishop of London, for money borrowed under the 
provisions of an act, passed in the fifty-ninth year of the reign of his late 
Majesty King George the Third, for rebuilding London-house, shall be fully 
paid off; then, in either of the said cases, so long as the annual sums payable 
by virtue of the said respective acts shall continue payable, the amount of those 
sums respectively shall be deducted out of the sums which we hereby recom- 
mend and propose to be payable to us by the said archbishop and bishop 
respectively : 
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‘And we further recommend and propose, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent us from recommending and proposing the payment of fixed annual 
sums out of the revenues of other sees, in order to provide for the augmenta- 
tion of the smaller bishoprics, nor any other measure relating to the revenues 
of any of the sees herein mentioned, or of the said other sees respectively, in 
conformity with the provisions of the said first recited act. 

‘ All which we humbly recommend and propose to your Majesty in council. 

‘In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our common seal, this first day 

of June, 1837. 


** SCHEDULE, 


Canterbury - . - - - . - £7,300 
York - - - - - - - - - 14,100 
London - - - : - - ° - 5,000 
Winchester - - : - - - - 3,600 
Bath and Wells - - : - - - 1,000 
Worcester - - - - . - - 2,300 


‘And whereas the said scheme has been approved by her Majesty in 
council; now, therefore, her Majesty, by and with the advice of her said 
council, is pleased hereby to ratify the said scheme, and to order and direct 
that the same, and every part thereof, shall take effect immediately from and 
after the time when the same shall have been registered, as hereinafter directed, 
and shall have been duly published in the ‘ London Gazette,’ pursuant to the 
said act; and her Majesty, by and with the like advice, is pleased hereby to 
direct, that this Order be forthwith registered by the several registrars of the 
dioceses of Canterbury, York, London, Winchester, Bath and Wells, and 
Worcester, respectively.” 


THE PETITION OF THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF WINCHESTER 


TO THE LORDS AND COMMONS, 


Suewetu,—That your petitioners approach your House with the strongest 
assurance that every class of her Majesty's subjects will obtain substantial 
justice from your several legislative enactments, embracing questions of the 
highest moment. 

That your petitioners, having felt with deep concern a late restriction laid in 
a former session of parliament on the appointment to prebendal and other 
dignities as heretofore in cathedral and other establishments, to be in force for 
one year, view with serious alarm the proposed renewal of such restriction for 
another year. 

That your petitioners consider such renewed restrictions as a prejudging of 
the whole question of the sacredness and inviolability of prebendal and church 
emoluments in general; and that they greatly fear they will be drawn into 
precedent for some final measure of a similar nature, destructive, in your peti- 
tioners’ humble judgment, of the ancient and apostolical, as well as 
reformed constitution of the church of England and Ireland, and subversive 
of the very principle of endowment in general, and, by implication, of all 
ancient and prescriptive rights of property, ecclesiastical or civil. 

That your petitioners deeply regret that a method should be taken for the 
accomplishment of such an object, not likely, in the first instance, to awaken 
the alarms, or even attract the notice, of her Majesty’s subjects until it shall 
be pronounced too late to remonstrate ; more ¢ especially as, since the preceding 
act of restriction for one year, certain protests and memorials, addressed to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, have been printed and laid 
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aid before the honourable the House of Commons, to which they had hoped some 
ih attention might be paid in any subsequent bill amyrae to your House. 
q i” Finally, your petitioners observe with pain that their cathedral preferments 
mie are thus dealt with, whilst other recommendations of the said Ecclesiastical = 
Hk Commissioners hereafter to be considered by the legislature have not been in ie 
: any wise anticipated or prejudged by such restrictions. «s 
ib Your petitioners beg leave especially to refer to the appointment to be 
i livings in plarality, which, though proposed to be abolished beyond certain Re 
limits, continue, as yet, unrestricted as before. ou 
Your petitioners, therefore, do most earnestly entreat your ————— House b 
if that the bill proposing such new restriction may not pass into a law. . 
P aL July 3, 1837. (C. 8.) : 
i. 3 
f MEMORIAL OF THE CLERGY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF DUR- ' 
ia q HAM, AND OF THE OFFICIALITY OF THE DEAN AND CHAPTER, x 
tit TO THE HONOURABLE THE BOARD OF “‘ ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR : 
if | ENGLAND.””* F 
if i We, the undersigned Parochial Clergymen of the Archdeaconry of Durham, a 
‘4 and of the Officiality of the Dean and Chapter, deem it to be incumbent upon : 
ian. us to submit to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England the following 
tae declaration of our sentiments respecting the proposed changes in our cathedral 
| 4 establishments, particularly as they affect the diocese of Durham. 
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And in doing so, we think it right in the first place to say, that the perpe- 
tuation of the commission, originally named as a commission of inquiry, in the 
capacity of a corporation with extensive and indefinite powers, is In our judg- 2; 
ment a measure of the most questionable character, fraught with danger to our A 
[ spiritual interests, and to our civil and personal rights. 

i We abstain from the expression of any opinion upon the act of parliament 
of the last session, which enabled the Commissioners to assume the property 
of the see of Durham, to convey a portion of the estates to a new see, and to 
cede the remainder to the Bishop of Durham during his incumbency, charged 
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; with an annual payment to the treasurer of the commission for purposes 
j foreign to the diocese. We abstain, also, from comment upon the general 
; Fe substance of the reports of the Commissioners. 

{ f But we do most strongly protest against all those recommendations which 


is contemplate the suppression of dignities, and tend to impair the efficiency of 5 
our cathedral church. Whether we regard the model of antiquity upon which 
the cathedral system rests, or the actual benefits accruing to the church and 
to religion from its becoming maintenance, we are fully satisfied that no more 
popular and general application of the revenues by which our cathedral is sup- 
ported can compensate for the injury with which we are threatened by their 
| 7 removal. 
We have in our cathedrals honourable retirements for clergymen distin- 
guished by their learning or their services, whose age or habits may unfit 
them for parochial labour. They furnish, also, the opportunities of study, and 
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of those acquirements and pursuits which are necessary to the guidance and 
| animation of the whole body of the clergy; an episcopal council, useful in 
all times, and more especially useful in the present, furnishing at once a be- 
| coming support to the bishop, and a salutary check in the exercise of his great 
authority; an invaluable bond between the several orders of the ministry ; and 
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* The following memorial was signed by ninety-nine clergy, and is given here as 
an accompaniment to the other memorials. 
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a due provision for the daily solemn celebration of religious service, to the 
honour of God and the welfare of his people. 

We are not willing that these advantages shall be lightly thrown away. 

We cannot be supposed, as parochial clergymen, to be indifferent to the im- 
provement of the smaller livings, and to a decent provision for ourselves and 
our brethren, the ministers of the church. But we look with feelings of far 
deeper interest to the permanence of the establishment in its efficiency and 
dignity, than to arrangements which affect our personal and present comfort. 
And we are persuaded that our parochial system may be effectually strength- 
ened by means which piety and eguity will equally approve, without breaking 
up the venerable and ancient institutions of the church. 

Much has been done for the increase of livings by the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham under the present limited powers afforded by the law, and much more 
may be effected by a judicious and well-considered plan of augmentation, under 
the direction of that venerable body and the bishop, or some other authorized 
body in the diocese. If funds are wanted to assist in this work, we are ready 
to contribute according to our means, for we shrink not from personal sacrifices, 
if shewn to be necessary, whilst we hesitate to touch the bulwarks of the 
church. 

We have a persuasion that the annexation of important cures to some of the 
cathedral dignities, combined with a well-drawn scheme of augmentation, and 
aided by the beneficence of pious individuals, will go far to supply our parochial 
wants; and we are of opinion that the connexion which would be secured be- 
tween the parochial and cathedral clergy would be of the highest value to the 
church. The important places of the diocese would be thus represented in the 
chapter, and the influence of a well-endowed clergy be applied where that in- 
fluence is most required. 

Entertaining these opinions, we desire to state our earnest wish that the 
Reports of the Commissioners may be reconsidered, with a view to the preser- 
vation of the chapters, in their numbers and efficiency; to the annexation of 
parochial cures to cathedral dignities; and to such a provision for the aug- 
mentation of livings as shall leave the fabric of the establishment entire and 
unbroken. 

That this our memorial will have the most favourable attention of the Eccie- 
siastical Commissioners we cannot doubt, when we remind them that we have 
no representative in their commission to guard our interests or represent our 
feelings, although the diocese of Durham is more especially concerned in the 
proceedings of their board. 


ADDRESSES TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, AND TO HER 
MAJESTY ADELAIDE, THE QUEEN DOWAGER, 


Agreed upon at the Visitation at Lisburn, August 9, 1857, by the Bishop and Clergy of 
Down and Connor. 


TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


Mavam,—We your Majesty’s dutiful subjects, the Bishop and Clergy of Down 
and Connor, assembled at the ordinary visitation, most respectfully solicit per- 
mission to approach your Majesty with an humble expression of condolence 
on the demise of our late most gracious sovereign, and of congratulation to 
your Majesty on your accession to the hereditary sceptre of this kingdom. 

It is not simply that we consider the possession of royalty to be in itself 
desirable, for its difficulties, its anxieties, and its dangers, may be well 
accounted commensurate, at least, with its enjoyments ; but as an instrument 
of good it may be made the subject of reasonable felicitation to its possessor,— 
especially as an instrument for promoting the honour of God, the security 
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(humanly speaking) and the welfare of his church, and the maintenance of his 
true religion. 7 

To your Majesty, then, as invested with that high and holy prerogative, and 
destined, we humbly trust, by Divine Providence, to be the future nursing- 
mother of God's church, associated in this kingdom, by the piety and wisdom 
of our forefathers, with the system of the British constitution, we, in our 
capacity of ministers of the church, humbly tender this our congratulatory 
address. 

In so doing, we gladly seize the opportunity for avowing those sentiments 
of reverential attachment to your Majesty’s royal authority and person which 
are firmly bound upon our consciences as ministers of the church ; and which 
are moreover endeared to our hearts by the peculiar circumstances of your 
Majesty’s situation,—a situation, madam, not only most affecting on its own 
account, but which awakens us to a lively recollection of that female and 
youthful sovereign, one of your Majesty’s most illustrious predecessors, from 
whose reign, memorable as it is for other signal achievements, the Anglican 
church dates her restoration to a profession of the pure Christian faith. 

For the continued maintenance of the faith, thus nationally established, that 
whilst it rests ultimately and essentially on a foundation of infinitely superior 
strength, it may still be upheld as a resting-place for the national creed and 
devotion, we cannot but feel, madam, a lively concern; and, accordingly, at 
the same time that we cherish a charitable disposition towards those who 
separate themselves from the church’s communion, and a desire that they 
should not be exempted from your Majesty’s gracious regard, for the clergy 
and people of the united church of England and Ireland in general, and espe- 
cially of that portion of it whose lot is cast in this part of the United King- 
dom, we presume earnestly to implore, in a signal degree, your Majesty’s 
roval protection and patronage, never more needed, in our judgment, than at 
this time. 

That such protection will be extended, we rely for our assurance, under 
God’s providence, on your Majesty’s early incorporation and continued com- 
munion with the national church ; on your conscientious and reasonable per- 
suasion of its excellence; on the peculiar relation which your Majesty now 
bears to it as its supreme governor under Christ ; and on the solemn obligation 
in its behalf which, in the name of Him by whom kings reign, your Majesty 
has recently undertaken, with the youthful integrity of an unsophisticated mind, 
and of a frank and ingenuous heart. 

On your Majesty’s simplicity and sincerity of purpose we place our unshaken 
confidence. And we beseech that blessed Lord, who has set your Majesty 
over this church and nation, so to enlighten your understanding, and so to 
dispose and govern your heart, that the prayer of the church, on the solemn 
celebration of your Majesty’s accession, may be accomplished in your 
Majesty’s reign—*‘ That the work of God may prosper in your hands; that 
your eyes may behold the success of your designs for the service of God’s true 
religion established amongst us; and that he may make you a blessed instru- 
ment of protecting and advancing his truth, wherever it is persecuted and 
oppressed.” 

Signed at the request and in the name of the clergy, 


Rp. Down anp Connor. 
Lisburn, August 9, 1837. 


TO HER MAJESTY, ADELAIDE, THE QUEEN DOWAGER, 


Mavam,—We, the Bishop and Clergy of Down and Connor, desire to avail 
ourselves of this our earliest opportunity, when we are at visitation assembled, 
for expressing to your Majesty our feelings of respectful and affectionate sym- 
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pathy at the loss which your Majesty has recently experienced, and which we 
lament, not as your Majesty’ s only, but as our own. 

To every such expression which can be uttered by ourselves, or by any other 
of our fellow-subjects, your Majesty is most justly entitled; especially as an 
acknowledgment of the persevering, uninterrupted, and unwearied care with 
which you watched over the declining strength, and ministered comfort to the 
sufferings, of our late most gracious sovereign ; and of the indissoluble attach- 
ment to him which you testified by your presence at the celebration of the 
last solemn rites,—thus giving additional beauty and force to that pattern of 
domestic virtue which, first, as the highest female subject, and then as the 
royal consort of the British throne, your Majesty had for many years presented 
to our favoured nation. 

We are sensible, madam, that under the blessing of the Author of all good, 
and the God of all comfort, the mind, in seasons of bereavement, must be 
chiefly indebted for consolation and support to its own resources; and we 
doubt not that, from a mind so principled and disciplined as your Majesty’s, 
topics of support and consolation are abundantly supplied. Yet it must be 
withal a cause of soothing and gratifying reflection to your Majesty, that you 
are followed into your present seclusion by the well-earned and grateful recol- 
lection of all those who are capable of feeling the loveliness of virtue, and of 
duly appreciating the value of female excellence, especially when set forth in 
the highest stations of social life. 

With these sentiments, madam, we venture to lay before your Majesty this 
humble testimony of our respectful and affectionate regard. 

At the request and in the name of the clergy, 


Rp. Down anv Connor. 
Lisburn, August 9, 1837. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE LORD'S DAY. 
(Continued from p. 209.) 
Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, 797. 


17. That on the Lord’s days they do not make assemblies and public 
pleadings, except perchance for great necessity, or the urgency of war, but let 
all go to church to hear the word of God, and give themselves to prayers and 
good works.— Ibid. 1132. 

Council of Francfort, 794. 

Canon 21. That the Lord’s day be observed from vespers to vespers.—Ibid. 
1061. 

Council of Arles, 813. 


Canon 16. Let no public markets, or causes, or disputations, be exercised 
on the Lord’s days, and let there be altogether a cessation from rural and ser- 
vile work, those things only being performe dd which are known to pertain to 
the worship and service of God.—Ibid. 1237. 

[See also Council of Mayence, same year, c. 37, ibid. 1250; and Council of 
Kheims, same year, c. 35, ibid. 1257; and Council of Tours, same year, 
c. 40, ibid. 1267.) 

Council of Paris, 829. 

50. It is by no means agreeable to divine authority that the Christian reli- 
gion, as the tradition has received of the holy fathers, and as the authority of 
the church hath it, should fail reverently and venerably to observe the day of 
the Lord on which the Author of life arose from the dead. . On that day, 
God made the light of the world ; on that day, Christ rose from the dead; on 
that day, he sent the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, to the apostles. . These, 
and the like, clearly shew that this day is more remarkable and venerable than 
other days, W hence it appears, that as some other things in the Christian 
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religion have gone back through the love of the world, and men’s own pleas- 
ings, and depraved and dangerous customs which pass for law, so also the 
veneration of this great day has in great measure fallen out from Christian 
use. For many of us have seen, and many of us have learned, from the ac- 
count of others, that some, exercising rustic works on that day, have been 
killed by lightning, some punished by the contraction of limbs, some also suf- 
fered the punishment of death, their bodies and bones being consumed in an 
instant by fire and reduced to ashes, and many other terrible judgments have 
existed and do still exist, whereby it is declared that God is offended by the 
dishonour of this great day. Hence it seems good to all of us, that in the 
first place priests, then kings and princes, should with all pains procure the due 
observation of this great day, now in great part neglected, to be henceforth 
devoutly shewn for the honour of Christianity, &c.—Ibid. 1629. 


Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, 836. 

Canon 18. Both canonical authority and the great solemnity of our Lord’s 
resurrection forbid fasting on the Lord’s days; and, therefore, it seemed good 
that neither pleadings, nor marriages, be had on those days. 

Canon 21. Certainly the communion of the body of the Lord ought to be 
celebrated every Lord’s day. Therefore, it is necessary, as far as reason per- 
mits, that the modern custom be corrected, lest haply he who is far from the 
sacraments by which he is redeemed, be far from the salvation which he 
might have obtained.—Ibid. 1725. 

King Alfred’s Laws, 878. 

7. If any man set goods to sale on Sunday, let him forfeit those goods and 
thirty shillings. If a freeman work on a festival day, let him forfeit his free- 
dom or pay his fine. Let a slave forfeit his hyde, or a compensation for it. 
If the lord force his servant to work on such a day, let him pay a fine. 

9. Oaths and ordeals are forbidden on festival days and solemn fast days. 
. . « « Let no execution be done on any man on the Sunday festival, (if pos- 
sible,) but let him be kept till the festival is past—Johnson I. a. 878. 


King Ethelstan’s Laws, 925. 


6. Let there be no marketing on Sundays; let the offender forfeit the value 
of the goods, and pay thirty shillings.—lIbid. a. 925. 


Elfric’s Canons, 957. 


37. ..... Let the feast of Sunday be kept from Saturday noon, fra, 
{i.e., three p. m., the hora nona, or noon,) till Monday’s light —Ibid. 957. 
{Repeated in King Edgar’s Laws (5) the following year. | 


Theodulf’s Chapters, 994. 


24. Sunday is highly to be honoured, therefore we forbid that any man 
presume to undertake any work, except dressing his meat, on that holy day: 
unless a man be obliged by necessity to travel; then he may ride, or row, or 
use any such passage as is usual to his journey, on condition that he hear 
mass, and do not neglect his prayers.—[As above, Council of Paris, 829, 
c. 50, “* on that day God made the light,” &c.]—It behoves every Christian 
that can do it to come to church on Saturday, and bring a light with 
him, and there hear even song and nocturns in their proper hour, and come 
in the morning with an offering to high mass. And when they come thither, 
let there be no quarrel, or dispute, or discord be heard; but let there be a 
calm of the mind at the holy ministration: let them intercede, both for them- 
selves and for all God’s people, both with their prayers and with their alms. 
After the holy service, let every one betake himself to his own home, and 
entertain himself in a ghostly manner with his friends, neighbours, and stran- 
gers, &c.—Johnson, I. a. 994. 
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King Canute’s Laws, 1017. 


15. We strictly forbid Sunday’s market and county court also, unless in 


case of great necessity. And let huntings and all worldly works be diligently 
forborn on the holy days.—Ibid. a. 1017. 


Constitution of Simon Islep, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1359. 


. It is provided by sanction of law and canon that all Lord’s days be 
venerably observed from eve to eve, so that neither markets, negotiations, or 
courts, public or private, ecclesiastical or secular, be kept, or any country 
work be done on these days, that so every faithful man, remembering his 
creation, may then at least go to his parish church, ask pardon for his offences, 
supply his omissions and commissions for the whole week, honour the divine 
mysteries, learn and keep the commandments of the church there expounded, 
and earnestly pour out prayers to God in the churches that are consecrated 
from above for places of prayer, not only for themselves but for every degree 
of men, whether of the secular or ecclesiastical host, laying aside all worldly 
care. ... We strictly command you, our brother, that ye without delay canoni- 
cally admonish and effectually persuade . . . . those of your subjects whom ye 
find culpable in the premises, that they do wholly abstain from markets, 
courts, and the other unlawful practices above described, on the Lord’s day 
for the future ; and that such of them as are come to years of discretion do go 
to their parish churches, to do, hear, and receive, What the duty of the day 
requires of them, &c.—Johnson, II. a. 1359. 


Council of Toledo, 1473. 


Canon 7. . We, treading in the footsteps of our predecessors, with the 
approbation of the Sacred Council, enjoin the faithful on Lord’s days and 
festivals to rest from all servile work, nor let any one be allowed to exercise 
rustic works, or to cultivate the fields, except through urgent necessity or the 
evident cause of religion, and this by licence from his priest.—Cone. XIII. 1453. 


Injunctions of Edward V1I., 1547. 


Like as the people be commonly occupied the work-day with bodily 
labour for their bodily sustenance, so was the holy day at the first beginning 
godly instituted and ordained that the people should that day give themselves 
wholly to God. And whereas in our time God is more offended than 
pleased, more dishonoured than honoured, upon the holy day, because of idle- 
ness, pride, drunkenness, quarrelling, and brawling, which are most used in 
such days, people nevertheless persuading themselves sufficiently to honour 
God on that day if they hear mass and service, though they understand 
nothing to their edifying: therefore, all the king’s faithful and loving subjects 
shall from henceforth celebrate and keep their holy day according to God’s 
holy will and pleasure, that is, in hearing the word of God read and taught, 
in private and public prayers, in acknowledging their offences to God, and 
amendment of the same, in reconciling themselves charitably to their neigh- 
bours where displeasure hath been, in oftentimes receiving the communion 
of the very body and blood of Christ, in visiting of the poor and sick, in using 
all soberness and godly conversation. Yet, notwithstanding, all parsons, 
vicars, and curates, shall teach and declare unto their parishioners that they 
may with a safe and quiet conscience, in the time of harvest, labour upon the 
holy and festival days, and save that which God hath sent. And if for any 
scrupulosity, or grudge of conscience, men should superstitiously abstain from 


working upon those days, that they should grievously offend and displease 
God.— Wilkins, IV. 6. 


A Licence of Queen Elizabeth, 1569. 


‘Whereas we are informed that one John Secondon Powlter, dwelling 
Within the parish of St. Clement Danes, being a poor man having four small 


Von. XII.—Sept. 1837. 20 
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children and fallen into decay, is licensed to have and use some plays and 
games at or upon nine several Sundays for his better relief, comfort, and 
sustentation, within the county of Middlesex, to commence and begin at or 
from the 22nd day of May next coming after the date hereof, and not to 
remain in one place not above three sever ral Sundays ; and we considering that 
great resort of people i is likely to come thereto, as also for the preservation of 
the Queen’s Majesty’s peace, that you take with you four or five of the 
discreet and substantial men within your office or liberties, where the games 
shall be put in practice, then and there to press and do your endeavour to 
your best in that behalf during the continuance of the games or plays, which 
games are hereafter severally mentioned, that is to say, the shooting with the 
standard, the shooting with the broad arrow, the shooting at the Turk, the 
leaping for men, the running for men, the wrestling, the throwing of the 
sledge, and the pitching of the bar, with all such other games as have at 
any time heretofore or now be licensed, used or played.—Wilkins’ Concilia, 
IV. 255. 
Extract from the Declaration of James I., 1619. 


‘* As for our good people’s lawful recreation, our pleasure likewise is, that 
after the aid of divine service, our good people be not disturbed, letted, or 
discouraged, from any lawful recreation, such as dancing, either men or women 
—archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any other such harmless recreation 
—nor from having of May games, Whitson ales, and morris dances, and the 
setting up of May-poles, and other sports therewith used, so as the same be 
had in due and convenient time, without impediment or neglect of divine 
service. . . « But withal, we do here account as still prohibited all unlawful 
games to be ‘used on Sundays only, as bear and bull-baitings, interludes, and, 
at all times in the meaner sort of people by law prohibited, bowling.” 

[The reasons alleged for this declaration are as follows s :|—We heard the 
general complaint of our people, that they were barred from all lawful recre- 
ation and exercise upon the Sunday afternoon, after the ending of all divine 
service, which cannot but produce two evils; the one hindering the con- 
version of many [from popery] whom their priests will take occasion hereby 
to vex, persuading them that no honest mirth or recreation is lawful on those 
days, which cannot but breed a great discontent in our people’s hearts, 
especially such as are peradventure upon the point of turning; the other 
inconveniency is, that this prohibition barreth the common and meaner sort of 
people from using such exercises as may make their bodies more able for war, 
whenever we or our successors shall have occasion to them; and in place 
thereof, set up filthy tiplings and drunkenness, and breeds a number of idle 
and discontented speeches in their alehouses. 

[It is curious to consider, that the family of this king was ruined by the 
popery which he sought to overcome, and his son brought to the scaffold by 
the aptness for war which he sought to encourage by these means. | 

And likewise we barr from the benefit and libe rty all such known recusants, 
either men or women, as will abstain from coming to church or divine service, 
being therefore unworthy of any lawful recreation after the said service, that 
will not first come and serve God. Prohibiting in like sort the said recreation 
to any that, though conform in religion, are not present in the church at the 
service of God, before their going to the said recreations. Our pleasure like- 
wise is, that they to whom it belongeth in office shall present and sharply 
yunish all such as in abuse of this our liberty will use their exercises before 
the end of all divine services for that day. And we also straitly command, 
that every person shall resort to his own parish church to hear divine service, 
and each parish by itself to use the said recreations after divine service... . 
And our pleasure is, that this our declaration shall be published by order from 
the bishop of the diocese through all the parish churches, and that both our 


judges of our circuits and our justices of the peace be informed thereof.— 
Wilkins, IV. 483. 
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Declaration by King Charles the First concerning the foregoing, 1633. 


Now, out of a like pious care for the service of God, and for suppressing of 
any humours that oppose the truth, and for the ease, comfort, and recreation of 
our well-deserving people, we do ratify and confirm this our blessed father’s 
declaration. . . . And we further command our justices of assize, in their 
several circuits, to see that no man do trouble or molest any of our loyal and 
dutiful people in or for their lawful recreations, having first done their duty to 
God, and continuing in obedience to us and our laws.—lIbid. 484. 


Archbishop Laud, concerning the same, 1633. 


It hath pleased his Majesty to command the reprinting of a declaration 
published in his royal father’s time, of blessed memory, and entitled, “ The 
King’s Majesty’s Declaration to his Subjects concerning lawful Sports,” &c. 
wherein, as your lordship shall find, at the latter end thereof, every bishop is 
enjoined to see that the books be distributed to the several parishes within 
his diocese, and there published to the people, to the end they may know 
his Majesty’s princely care over them; and to the effectual performance of 
this, 1 make no doubt but your lordship will use all diligence. And I am 
commanded to give you notice hereof, because his Majesty expects no less 
from you, \&c.—Ibid. 484. 

N.B. The archbishop who countersigned this declaration, met the same 
fate with the king who signed it. | 


Synod of Dublin, 1634. 


All manner of persons shall celebrate and keep the Lord’s day, commonly 
called Sunday, and other holy days, according to God's holy will and plea- 
sure, and the orders of this church; that is, in hearing the word of God read 
and taught, in private and public prayers, in acknowledging their offences to 
God, and amendment of the same, in reconciling themselves charitably to 
their neighbours where displeasure hath been, in oftentimes receiving the 
communion of the body and blood of Christ, in visiting the poor and sick, 
using all godly and sober conversation.—lIbid. 499. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


POLITICAL ATTACHMENT TO THE CHURCH. 


Tue elections have afforded few matters of remark, as far as regards 
the church. ‘The most decided symptom of the improved feeling in 
the country on this head is, the conservative tone which the govern- 
ment, and the government candidates, have been compelled to assume 
towards the church. Whatever bad feeling any of those candidates 
may entertain, and however they may occasionally display it in 
speeches after dinner, or after rejection, in their public addresses or 
documents, they have been obliged to assume a friendly tone towards 
us. The speeches written for the Queen by the ministry gave the 
hint, and Lord J. Russell's address to the electors of Stroud con- 
tinued it. The government, in short, did not think it safe policy on 
this, as on previous occasions, to make the abridgment of the privi- 
leges, power, or property of the church, the watchword ; but strenu- 
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ously asserted their resolution to uphold the establishment, and thus, 
in fact, they opposed their friends, the dissenters, on the strong 
ground of the voluntary principle. ‘The value and the meaning of 
these election declarations, it is not very difficult to guess, and cer- 
tainly they who are deluded by the words, and do not look at the acts, 
of those who utter them, have only to blame themselves. In some 
cases, as for example in that of Mr. Byng, there can be no doubt of 
the sincerity of the declarations. Had Mr. Byng not been in public 
life, or had he had strength of mind to act for himself in public life, 
no one who knows what his private course of action has been can 
doubt that few men would have been reckoned better friends of the 
church, But even in his case, unhappily—for notwithstanding his 
feelings and wishes, his votes on church questions are as bad as any 
one "Meath election address is no security; and in too many others, 
there are not even the good feelings and cood wishes. A live ‘ly illus- 
tration of all this might be found in what passed at the Shoreham 
election. A Captain Pechell, who is member for Brighton, came on 
the hustings as an elector, and, like many others, declared that he was 
an unfeigned friend and sincere member of the established church. 
His re ular course in Parliament previously had been, as many 
readers. will remember, to abuse and vilify the ‘cle rey of that chureh 
on every occasion which offered itself ; and, of course for the sake of 
strengthening the church, he had voted for the Church Rates Bill, the 
Irish Appropriation Bill, &e. &e. 

But his language on the hustings was such as to shew the strength 
and value of his declaration, as to his communion with the established 
church, ‘There, in that publie station, and before the crowd of his 
neighbours, and perhaps dependents, he chose to exhibit himself as 
a profane swearer, unless the papers malign him. Now, can any- 
thing be more nauseous or odious than to find a man so shameless 
as, in a public capacity and public place, to mix up asseverations of 
his attachment to re ‘ligion and the church with repeated profanations 
of the holy name of God, for the most trifling and vulgar purposes ? 
Altogether, the scene was most painful. Here was a member of the 
national legislature chusing, for his own purposes, to declare his love for 
religion; then, in the very next breath, swearing profanely, and using 
language and phrases which are almost beyond belief. Imagine one 
of our legislators saying, under such circumstances, that it would be 
very soon of no more use for a Tory to come to Shoreham than for 
a cat to try to crawl out of hell without claws. A few days before this, 
Captain Pechell was announced as having received some appoint- 
ment in the royal household, but afterwards it was said that it had not 
taken place. It is indeed well that a person capable of using such 
words should not be about the court or person of a youthful female 
sovereign. For whatever his station by birth or fortune may be, it is 
obvious that his present tastes and companions are not those which 
ean adapt him for such a position. But can that be a wholesome or 
right condition of things when persons who have no hesitation about 
thus publicly proclaiming what their tastes and habits of speaking and 
thinking are, can be chosen as members of the legislature ? This, 
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however, was perhaps the least remarkable of the circumstances of 
the Shoreham election. One of the candidates was Mr. Salomons, 
a Jew; and it is only due to him to say, that there was not the 
slightest impropriety or indecorum of language or demeanour on his 
part. But e, too—he, a Jew—declared his attachinent to the esta- 
blished church, his resolution to support it, and his dislike to the 
voluntary principle. Surely, this is an invaluable commentary on 
many of the declarations of attachment to the church. Here is a gen- 
tleman of whom we know that, if he is what he professed himself on 
the hustings to be—namely, a Jew—he believes all which is taught in 
the established church to be a mass of falsehood. And yet he is 
anxious to preserve and keep it up! ! Now really, in his case, what he 
says is probably true. That is, in all probability, he is one of the 
liberal Jews of the day, who, like liberals of other religions, consider 
the whole as a matter of policy, conceive that there must be some 
religion as a sort of “ aid to law and police,” and are very indifferent 
what it is. Will easy good-natured men be deluded by hopes that 
such attachment as this Will be of any avail to the establishment ? 
In Mr. Salomon’s case, there is no alternative but the supposing him 
to be much worse than this—viz., capable of saying what he does not 
think—i. e., of telling absolute falsehoods—which there is no reason 
in the world, and there would be no justification, for doing, as he is a 
perfectly respectable man. But in how many eases, where similar 
professions are made, is this the real state of things. At all events, 
when we know what men’s acts have been, and what their usual feel- 
ings are, do not let us be so weak as to think that the establishment 
is the safer for all their declarations of attachment to it, under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

There is one point more, of a different kind, but connected with 
the late elections, which well deserves notice. 

Dr. Pye Smith, the great authority of the dissenters, was induced 
or compelled, in Mr. Hume’ s hour of need, to publish a long letter in 
his favour. The policy of this was of course to induce respectable 
dissenters, who could not bring themselves to vote for such a man, 
to give up their scruples on the stre ngth of Dr. Smith’s example. 
But what does Dr. Smith say? First of all, he gives his strongest 
and most decided sanction to the propriety of ministers of religion 
taking part in politics; and then proceeds to consider the general 
question, of the propriety of supporting public men whose moral or 
religious character is not what it should be. Dr. Smith does not go 
further than gently to insinuate, that there are things in Mr. Hume 
which we cannot approve, that his religious views are deficient, &c. &c. 

But though he only just “ hints a fault and hesitates dislike,” one 
sees clearly ‘how the thing is, as it naturally must be. And then it 
remains to be considered what is the defence for supporting a man of 
whose religious and moral views you disapprove. It is this, that as 
you would not inquire what a phy sician’s or lawyer 8 opinions are, 
but what his ski// is, so is it as to a legislator. That is, because, ac- 
cording to Dr. Smith, you are reckless as to the character of a man 
whom you employ in matters not concerning the moral or social con- 
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dition of mankind ; therefore you may be reckless about the character 
of one whom you are to employ on such matters. Is it credible that 
such logic could prevail with a man of good sense? Would it have 
been credible, previous to experience, that a man of Dr. Smith’s cha- 
racter and time of life, should unhesitatingly sanction so terrible a 
doctrine as this, that it is perfectly safe to commit the making of laws 
which concern the religion, morals, and happiness of man, to persons 
who have no care for religion or morals—safe, as far as expediency 
goes—safe, as far as our hopes go, of that blessing on our councils 
without which all human wisdom is vain? Are these indeed the doc- 
trines taught by the chief oracle of dissent in England? Would he 
indeed teach us, either that worldly policy has nothing to do with 
morals and religious matters, or that religion is not the safe and only 
guide of worldly policy ? 

Be it so! let this be his wisdom, if indeed, on calm reflection, one 
who seems capable of so much better things can sanction such fear- 
ful doctrines. But let us rather, with the religious philosopher, be- 
lieve that the Bible is the statesman’s best manual, and that, in public 
as well as private matters, the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom, and the knowledge of the Holy is understanding. 


REGISTRATION AND MARRIAGE BILLS. 


THE present condition of our country, as to its mode of legislature, is 
so anomalous, that peculiar caution is required in animadverting upon 
any acts of parliament lately passed. Bills are prepared and passed, 
which entail a wholesale change in many of the relations of society, 
with so much precipitation, and so little practical wisdom, that, by 
the time those who are interested in them have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the details of their new duties, a new act, to explain 
and amend the former act or acts, is in contemplation, at least, if not 
actually passed. This is, indeed, by some persons considered the 
perfection of legislation, as shewing a national barometer so sensitive 
as to indicate the smallest change of pressure in the political atmo- 
sphere, At least, a liberal M.P., not long ago, (as the writer was in- 
formed by a friend who took part in the conversation,) seriously 
advocated this as the best mode of legislation. He said, that it 
shewed parliament to be alive to the wishes of the people, and de- 
sirous to correct everything which, when its measures were laid before 
the public, appeared likely to be impracticable, or attended with in- 
convenience. The argument is quite tenable, if the necessity of 
sweeping measures, devised without consideration, is once admitted : 
if the people at large are to be subject to punishment, it is highly de- 
sirable that a surgeon should feel the pulse of the victim, to ascertain 
how much human nature will endure. The point which this philo- 
sophical liberal assumed is simply a false position, until the maxim of 
whatever is, is right, is imported from the world of creation into that of 
polities. But the fact that we are subject to this sort of persecution 
is a very different thing from the doctrine that we ought to be. Un- 
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happily, we are still thus subject to it, and nothing is calculated to 
exemplify this fussy legislation more beautifully than the Registration 
and Marriage Acts. After all the various abortive attempts in former 
sessions, the great measure (!) has at last become part of the law of 
the land, and has already begun to be put in exccution. And yet, 
with all the advantages of this sensitive barometer in the house of 
commons, these enactments happen to be so full of practical ab- 
surdities, that if they continue to be law they seem likely (especially 
the marriage act) to be the source of numberless inconveniences, the 
extent of which cannot be calculated. This, at least, is the impression 
of the writer ; and he will mention a few of those points on which his 
impression is founded—such, he means, as would strike any common 
observer. 

To begin with the registration bill:—By the hardships which 
it inflicts, of course none but the clergy are affected. Long as they 
have discharged, at much trouble to themselves, and at seareely 
any cost to the country (except the parish registers), the duty of 
civil registration, the moment the legislature thinks fit to alter the 
mode of proceeding, and turns them off,—one cannot say pay them 
off, as there is no pay in the case,—it attaches a fine of any sum 
not exceeding ten pounds in every case in which a clergyman buries 
the body of any person whose death is not registered, or, in case 
of such burial, does not give notice within seven days afterwards 
that he has done so. (§ 27.) This, in populous places, must, of 
course, increase the trouble of the clergyman very considerably ; 
and, in other districts, must occasion him inconvenience. The act 
does not state in what way the notice is to be conveyed; and in 
the next section it provides, that the person giving the information 
contained in any register of birth or death, is to sign his name in 
the register. It is to be hoped that this cannot be construed into 
a necessity, on the part of the clergyman who sends such a notice, 
to walk over to the registrar's office every time this occurs! 
The case, simply stated, is this: —The clergy have hitherto con- 
stantly preserved a register of deaths in the burial registers ; our 
liberal legislators, wishing to throw a sop to dissenters, and wishing 
to unlegalize the clergyman’s register as far as possible, as they have 
no means of compelling the laity to register in the civil registration 
hooks, determine to punish the clergyman for other persons’ neglect, 
and fine him if he does not remedy their deficiencies ! 

But unjust as all this is to the clergy, it is a trifling evil when 
compared with the mischief likely to arise from the depreciation 
of the sacrament of baptism, by substituting for it, in the consider- 
ation of the ignorant, a registration of birth! It must be confessed, 
that the tone of some of the general notices issued from the regis- 
trar-general’s office is admirably calculated to facilitate such a sub- 
stitution. There is an attempt unfairly to depreciate the church 
registers ; but, were the subject less serious, one would be very much 
inclined to laugh at the absurdities which are committed in the 
course of this attempt. First, the church registers are neither 
registers of birth nor of death! by which one would be apt to sup- 
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pose that a child is baptized without being born, and an individual 
buried without being dead. This, however, would be too much to 
affirm, and therefore the notice adds, that the register only proves 
the time of baptism, which is often many years after birth ; and 
that of burial, “ which sometimes does not take place till several 
weeks after the death.’ This sounds strange enough in the ears of 
most men, to whom it will be a startling novelty ; and it may be 
asked, if there be any reason for concealing the time of the death, 
whether the party cannot delay their notice with as much ease as 
they can delay the funeral? But this “ notice’ has been so ably 
handled in the correspondence, which is here copied, between a regis- 
tration-ofticial and one to whom the church is under very deep 
obligations, (the able author of the Bampton Lectures for 1817,) 
that it is desirable to leave that correspondence to speak for itself. 


August 18, 1837. 


The following correspondence, it is presumed, will explain itself without preface. It is 
only necessary to observe, that the Novice ( No. 1) is here printed exactly from the 
original ; and that a fortnight having now passed without any reply to the letter No. 6, 
it seems fuirly to be inferred that the Registrar General himself acquiesces in the esti- 
mute of his official proclamation there made. 


No, 1. 
Copy of Notice, directed “ to be distributed, or posted in conspicuous places.” 


REGISTRATION 


or 


BIRTHS AND DEATIIS. 


For all Persons, both Members of the Established Church and others. 





BIRTHS: 


Ir is very useful to persons in all stations, and to the poor as well as to the rich, to 
be able to obtain legal evidence of their age. In this point of view, entries of 
Births made in the new Register Book, by the Registrar of Births and Deaths, will 
be of great importance. 

All persons may have the Births of their children, born after June, 1837, regis- 
tered, without any payment being required, at any time within Six Weeks after the 
Birth. 

The Church Register is not a Register of Births, but only of Baptisms, and is 
evidence only of the time of Baptism, which sometimes does not take place till many 
years after Birth. All members of the Established Church ought to take their 
children to be baptized: but Baptism is to be regarded as a sacred rite, and not 
merely as a means of registration, for which purpose, indeed, it is no longer requisite. 

Parents causing the Births of their children to be registered before Baptism, are 
recommended to state the name by which they intend they shall be called when bap- 
tized. ‘The statement of the name in the first instance, in order that it may be regis- 
tered, will save parties the trouble and expense of having the baptismal name added 
afterwards, 

DEATHS: 


It may be of great importance to persons in all stations, and to the poor as well as 
to the rich, that they should be able to obtain legal evidence of the time of any 
Death. ‘The right to a Legacy sometimes cannot be established without proving the 
exact day of a person's death. For this purpose the Church Register of Burials is, 
in general, of no use. Itis not a Register of Deaths, and is evidence, not of the day 


of the Death, but only of the day of the Burial, which somctimes does not take place 
till several weeks after the Death, 
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But the entry of the Death in the new Register Book, by the Registrar of Births 
and Deaths, is legal evidence of the day of the Death ;,and this entry may be made 
at any time, without any payment being required. 

Though a Death may be registered at any time, it ought, if possible, to be regis- 
tered before Burial, and a Certificate of Registry obtained from the Registrar, to be 
shewn to the clergyman officiating at the funeral. If this is not done, the clergyman 
will be liable to a fine, unless, within seven days, he gives notice to the Registrar. 





The new Register Books used by the secular Registrar, for the Registration of 
Births and Deaths, are the only Register Books provided by law for that purpose ; and 
registration in those books is equally applicable, useful, and obligatory, for persons of 
all religious persuasions, both churchmen and dissenters, 

Certified copies of the entries of all Births and Deaths, registered by the Regis- 
trar, may be obtained from him, or from the Superintendent Registrar. Certified 
eopies will also be sent four times a year to the General Register Office, in London, 
where any person will be able, on application, to obtain a copy of any entry made in 
any part of England and Wales; and every such copy, whether obtained from the 
Registrar, the Superintendent Registrar, or at the General Register Office, will be 
receivable as evidence of a Birth or Death in any Court of Law; and the parties con- 
cerned will be thereby saved much trouble and expense. 


Generar Reoister Orrice,—July, 1837. 


—- ee ee ee 


(Copy.) No 2. 
Benefield Rectory, Oundle, July 26, 1837. 


Sir,—I take the liberty of addressing you on the following point :~— 
In the parliamentary report of the Sth inst., I find the statement below attributed 
to Lord John Russell, in reply to a question from Dr. Bowring; — 


“ Dr. Bowring wished to ask the noble Lord, the Secretary of State for the 
“ Home Department, whether any steps had been taken to put a stop to the 
‘** attempts which he understood had been made in various parts of the country to 
“ render ineffectual the Registration of Births and Marriages Act. He thought 
“ the conduct of some of the clergy in calling the attention of their congregations 
“ to the provisions of that act, in the manner they had done, was highly improper, 
and he wished to know whether any steps had been taken by the government to 
** put a stop to such proceedings. 

‘* Lord John Russell saw no objection to the clergy calling the attention of their 
“ congregations to the provisions of the act, and in imploring them to solemnize 
‘‘those rites. It was, however, objectionable to make statements which were 
misrepresentations of the act, andthe Registrar-General had, therefore, prepared 
a cireular explaining what the law was. That circular would soon be issued, 
‘and would, he hoped, put an end to the proceedings which had been alluded to.” 


- 


~ 
a oo 


No such circular has yet appeared, with your name or authority attached. In the 
meantime, the secompanying document has reached me this morning. May I 
(requesting a return of the document) respectfully inquire, whether it has any sanc- 
tion from yourself, and what? I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Minver. 


To the Registrar General. 


(Copy.) No. 3. 
General Register Office, 27th July, 1837. 

Rev. Sir,—I am directed by the Registrar General to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 26th inst., and, in reply, to inform you, that the document therein 
referred to (and which, at your request, I herewith return) was—as the words 
“General Register Office, July, 1837,” imply—issued from that office during this 
present month. I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘Tuomas Mann, Chief Clerk. 
Rev. John Miller, Benefield Rectory, Oundle. 


Vou. NIL,—Sept. 1837. 2 x 
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(Copy.) No. 4. 
Benefield, July 3ist, 1837. 

Sir, —I have to thank you for your prompt reply to my letter of the 26th inst. I 
certainly had not conceived the words “ General Register Office,” without any name 
attached, sufficient to imply a document of authority, and am sorry to find myself : 
mistaken ; being obliged to think that an exposition of law less friendly to the Es 
Established Church, or more to be regretted for its tone, can seldom have been eS 
made. 
Let me, however, confine myself to a single practical question, now needing a 
specific answer for my own instruction and that of my parishioners, 
The document in question says—* The new Registration Books used by the secu- 
‘« lar Registrar for the registration of Births and Deaths are the only Register 
“ Books provided by law for that purpose, and registration in those books is equally 
“ applicable, useful, and obligatory, for persons of ull religious persuasions, both Church- 
** men and Dissenters.” 


Having led my parishioners to understand differently, I think it right to lay before 
you my reasons. 

The three several Registers of 1812 appear to me to be expressly provided by law. 
(lij Geo. IIT. cap. exlvi. sec. 1.) The very first clause of the Act vj. Gul. IV. = 
cap. 86, declares only so much repeal of the lij Geo. II 1. as relates to the registration f 
of marriages ; and its 49th clause distinctly provides and enacts, that “ nothing herein ae 
contained shall affect the registration of baptisms or burials, as now by aw esta- ° 
blished.” It seems to follow, that, if this hitherto established form of registration be 
not still sufficient legal evidence, as affecting legacies or any other like practical inte- 
rest, we must have been going on altogether under a delusion on this point, of “ legal 
evidence.” Nosuch thing bas. i in fact, existed. . 

Now, that is surely more than can be maintained, While, then, | ean comprehend " 
easily enough the rather subtle distinction set up between “birth? and ‘ baptism’— 

‘death’ and ‘burial’—I will frankly confess it to be quite beyond my power to un- 
derstand the equal applicability or usefulness of the new mode of registration to con- 
tented churchmen. 

May I, therefore, respectfully beg an answer to this simple question :—Supposing 
my parishioners to agree with me in looking on the new form as altogether useless 
to ourselves— is it “obligatory” upon us? 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Miter. 

To the Registrar General. 
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(Copy.) No. 5. 
General Register Office, 2nd August, 1837. 


Rev. Sir,—I am directed by the Registrar General to acknowledge your letter of s 
the Bist ult., and to inform you, in reply, that by sections 20 and £ 25 of the Act of 
6 and 7 William IV. c. 86, it is enacted that certain persons “ shall” within certain 
periods * give et bate te upon being requested to do so,” and that refusal to com- 
ply with the injunctions of a statute is an indictable offence. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Tuomas Mawn, Chief Clerk. 
Rev. John Miller, Benefield Rectory, Oundle, 


(Copy) No. 6. 
Benefield, August 4, 1837. 

Sir, —I have again to thank you for the promptness with which you have directed 
your chief clerk to reply to my second letter. I wish it were possible to extend 
the acknowledgment to either the matter or manner of that reply. 

In troubling you once more, I am extremely sorry to feel myself in duty bound to 
speak explicitly. I have already indicated the ground on whiclt my attention was 
particularly drawn to your ‘ Notice of July.’ In the conversation referred to as 
having passed between Dr. Bowring and Lord John Russell in the House of Com- 
mons, there were such evident symptoms of spiteful jealousy on the one hand, and 
of anxiety to humour dissenters, ou the other, that it became necessary to scruti- 
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nize any edict which might proceed from such an origin. 1 confess, however, that 
I did not anticipate anything so bad as an unsigned document, of obvious tendency 
to undermine the people’s reverence and value for a Christian Sacrament. 1 am far 
from imputing to yourself any design of making your proclamation irreligious ; but 
my concern is with its effect. Waving discussion on such atopic, T shall only re- 
quest you to compare certain language of vour ‘ Notice’ with a passage presently to 
be subjoined. 

** All members of the Established Church ought to take their children to be bap- 
“tized; but Baptism is to be regarded asa sacred rite, and uot merely as a means of 
“ registration, for which purpose, indeed, it is no longer requisite. Parents causing 
** the births of their children to be registered before Baptism, are recommended to 
state the name by which they intend they shall be called when baptized.” 

I am quite alive to the precautions here taken, and to the difference between 
‘ recommendation’ and ‘ compulsion.’ Nevertheless, inasmuch as open violence is a 
less dangerous form of attack than sap and mine, I must contend that this part 
of your ‘ Notice’ is only a covert, and therefore worse form of accomplishing an 
alternative of evils too surely foreseen by Mr. Hale. [‘ Remarks on Two Bills’— 
&e. p. 12.] 

“ If the child has not been baptized (when named) then I assert that two conse- 
** quences will ensue ;—that the religious feelings of a very large portion of the 
* people will be deeply wounded, by being compelled to give names to their children 
“ before baptism ; and that another portion of them, when they shall have had their 
“children named at registration, will be indifferent about bringing them to be 
‘* baptized.” 

The whole pamphlet is well deserving of attention. Had you been aware of Mr. 
Hale’s powerful argument, I cannot think you would have issued the ‘ Notice’ in its 
existing shape. 

Over and above this major objection, however, it was impossible to read that notice 
without a further impression—that it was altogether nugatory. It would have been 
too much for a private individual to affirm, out of his own province, that it was ac- 
tually against law ; but it appeared to me a very disingenuous interpretation of law, 
and altogether unsupported by it. This latter being a practical question, easily 
brought to test, I proposed the question in my second letter. That question surely 
cannot be regarded as either intricate or obscure — viz., “ Is the new mode of regis- 
tration oligatory (meaning, of course, in full) on those to whom it is perfectly use- 
less ?” You reply—that “ It is enacted that certain persons ‘ shall’ within certain 
periods § give information upon being requested to do so;’ and that refusal to com- 
ply with the injunctions of a statute is an indictable offence;"’ in other words, you 
reply by joining an irrelevant observation to an insinuated threat ! 

I really cannot transcribe such an answer without a feeling of pain. I have no 
intention to commit indictable offences myself, or to lead others to commit them ; 
but you must excuse my saying that I consider myself as having now, in effect, an 
official interpretation of the value of the ‘ Notice,” and that I shall not scruple to 
deal with it accordingly. It has already been explained that this inquiry was under- 
taken for a purpose more or less public. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Micuen. 
To the Registrar General. 


It is thought better to leave the above correspondence without comment, as without preface. 
There is hardly a sentence in the Registrar's ‘ Notice’ free from objection, but the 


remonstrant chose, for several reasons, to confine his animadversion to a single 
point. 


This correspondence speaks for itself, and Mr. Miller’s portion of 
it speaks ably, boldly, and temperately, and leaves little to be 
added; but it may be well, before these remarks are finished, to 
call attention to the sound and admirable views on the subject of 
the registration and marriage bills put forth in the charge just 
published by Archdeacon Lyall. The clergy are also aware, it is 
hoped, that by the “act to explain and amend,” &c., they are sub- 
jected to a penalty of avy sum not exceeding ten pounds on every 
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occasion on which they neglect to forward to the registrar a 
quarterly copy of their marriage register, or a certificate to the 
effect that no marriages have been solemnized in the previous 
quarter. The copies are to be made up to the dast days of March, 
June, September, and December. The clergyman is obliged to 
enter the marriage in duplicate, and send the book, when filled, 
to the superintendent registrar, and then to give a certified copy 
quarterly! To be sure, it would not be convenient for the pre- 
sent generation to wait till the book is filled, for a legal register of 
their marriage at the grand central office, as the books provided for 
some parishes, where the annual average may be about one marriage 
in a year, contain blank forms for ne early five hundred marriages ! 
It may be well also to state, that in populous districts there is reason 
to believe that multitudes of births occur, and will occur, of which 
the registrar will never hear. 

But if one were to write on as long as the absurdities of the act, 
and the puerilities, and worse than puerilities, of the general orders, 
furnished materials, one might write till the end of the year. Witness 
the last letter of Mr, T. H. Lister—the circular of the registrar- 
general to the clergy—who are now, it seems, to be submitte d to the 
discipline of the registrar-general, and copy their registers for his 
subordinate officers. In the first page he beseeches them, as minis- 
ters of religion, to assist in carrying into execution this new law ; but, 
before they have had time to digest this unwonted civility to the 
clergy, he takes eare to inform them, i in the third page of the letter, 
of the penalties to which the neglect of the new duties imposed upon 
them will render them liable. But, as if to complete the absurdity 
of the whole business, the clergy are desired not to sot/ nor crease the 
leaves of the blank certificates “more than ean be helped,” and re- 
quested to keep them folded as they are transmitted from the office. 
The one which the writer saw was transmitted from the office with a 
crease directly through the portion of it which was to be written 
upon. This is surely enough for the present on these acts and on 
Mr. Lister's circulars ; it would be well if there were no more serious 
evils connected with these bills than their absurdities. The injury to 
the solemn religious considerations connected with marriage, and 
the desecration of that holy ordinance by the new marriage bill, 
would aflord topics of deep interest, and full of causes for indigna- 
tion ; but to treat them properly would require more space than can 
now be spared. It may, however, be desirable to refer the reader 
to three excellent discourses just published by the Rev. W. J. E. 
Bennett, of Portman chapel, which treat expressly on this subject. 





CHURCH RATES. 


Ir is earnestly to be desired that churchmen will not lose sight of the 
extreme importance of this question as one which, if it does not 
absolutely involve the existence of our church, certainly maintains 
a most eminently prominent and serious position in the argument for 
a national establishment. There is time now for sifting every point 
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belonging to the question ; there is time and opportunity for making 
churchmen acquainted with the bearings of the question, Let them 
not be thrown away. Archdeacon Lyall’s charge, before referred to, 
contains some admirable remarks on the law of the case. This sub- 
ject must be again recurred to. 





NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 


AMONG the many painful feelings to which this act is caleulated to 
give rise among those who look upon it as likely to desecrate the holy 
ordinance of marriage, there is one subject which peculiarly affects the 
clergy—namely, the necessity which this bill appears to impose upon 
them of violating in some degree their canonical obedience, under the 
fear of subjecting themselves to the penalties to which they are liable 
from its enactments. ‘The opinion of Sir C. Wetherell is given in the 
Correspondence, p. 288. From its importance, this document should 
have been given in church matters, but it was placed in Correspondence 
by a mistake on the part of the printer; it is enough, however, to 
refer to it here. Every one will read and form his own judgment on 
the hardship of the case. Surely, without some most important modi- 
fications, this can never remain a part of the law of the land. 


EDUCATION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
LETTER IV. 
(To the Editor of the British Magazine.) 


Sir,—In my last letter I stated that the system of education for 
medical students, as adopted in our metropolitan and provincial schools, 
is defective in two respects: first, by reason of the absence of all 
moral restraint or guidance ; and secondly, as regards the manner in 
which, and, as a necessary consequence, the amount of, professional 
instruction that is communicated in them. I apprehend that the first 
point has been abundantly proved in my former letters ; and it is the 
object of the present to endeavour to shew that there are good grounds 
for admitting the correctness of the second. 

Some apology, however, is due to your readers for introducing into 
your pages a matter which may be considered purely professional, 
and which some may suppose can only be judged of by medical men ; 
were this supposition correct, I should certainly deem the British Maga- 
zine an inappropriate place for the discussion, but as it requires merely 
the exercise of common sense, guided by the experience which every 
educated gentleman must possess, I conceive non-medical persons to 
be quite competent to judge of the merits of the case, and especially 
the readers of your Magazine, inasmuch as the present obstacles to 
any system of moral control and guidance in medical education are 
interwoven with, and arise out of, the manner in which the students 
receive their professional instruction. 

The evil of which I think there is most reason to complain is, that 
all the students, whatever their standing, are put to learn what they 
may, by attending prelections, or lectures in which, to use a vulgar 
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expression, the lecturer has all the talk to himself. The whole range 
of medical instruction is communicated in this way—even that which 
comprehends the most minute details, and no science contains details 
more various and more trying to the memory than the medical. The 
effect of this method of instruction may be ascertained by one or two 
visits to the lecture-rooms of some even of our most popular teachers, 
If one-half (I fear the proportion is too large) of his class seem to be 
taking in his instructions, it is as great a number as will generally 
be found, except, indeed, the subject be a very popular and interesting 
one. Of this half, some will be found to take notes, but the number 
of these is influenced, I think, a great deal by the lecturer himself ; 
some lecturers not approving of the plan of taking notes, while others 
commend it, and exhort their pupils to follow it; the remainder trust 
entirely to memory. We see the same thing in visiting the theatres 
of any of the literary and scientific institutions which abound in these 
times. However popular the subject, or well delivered the lecture, 
how many of the audience are listless and uninterested! Thus the 
system of medical education is a free system to the fullest extent: 
the pupil is free to come to, or stay away from, the lecture as he 
pleases ; and when he is there, he is free to listen or not, as may best 
suit his inclination ; in fine, our medical schools are but ill entitled to 
that name; they are merely medical lecture-rooms, too often more 
serviceable to the lecturer than to the student. 

The injurious effects of this system are certainly felt by two classes 
of the students—namely, those who are just commencing their studies ; 
and those who, having nearly completed the period allotted for study, 
are thinking of presenting themselves for the final examination, which 
is to entitle them to practise. The beginners feel the want of some 
guidance in their studies ; they are perplexed by the variety and extent 
of the subjects ; the new and difficult names, to interpret which their 
early education seldom affords them any aid; the multitude of syno- 
nyms, and the variety of writers. And ‘thus it too frequently happens 
that many months pass over before the student begins to find his way 
through the labyrinth in which he is placed,—more frequently he is 
encouraged, by the very difticulties which oppose him, to postpone 
taking any decided steps to follow his lecturer,—and not a few times 
have I known young men led to abandon the profession in disgust, to 
the great disappointment and pecuniary sacrifice of their friends. But 


not less keenly do the more advanced students, towards the close of 


their period of study, regret that they had not enjoyed some more 
direct mode of instruction than that which they have hitherto had. 
Although a young man may have been respectably attentive at lec- 
tures, not idle in his study, nor unobserving in the wards of the hos- 
pital, he finds his notions crude and general, and distrusts his ability 
to make a creditable appearance before a board of examiners. And 
this, as I have before alluded to in a former letter, has led many very 
steady and not inattentive students to have recourse to the system of 
Grinding or Cramming, which is how so extensively followed by all 
classes that I have no doubt I am correct in saying not less than 
two-thirds of the young men who are sent out into the country, and 
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to the army and navy, as medical practitioners, have been prepared for 
their final examination in this way, and many probably owe to it the 
stock of medical knowledge with which they start in life. 

Mr. Whewell, in his Essay on English University Education, has 
drawn a distinction between what he calls direct and indirect teaching. 
By the latter he means, to use his own words, “ the method in which 
the main object of the student's exertions is presented by examinations, 
disputations, or some other public trial of his acquirements; and in 
which he is led to acquire knowledge principally by the prospect of 


the distinctions, honours, or advantages, which attend upon success 
in such trials.” 


Such is precisely the mode of teaching hitherto 
adopted in medical schools, with this difference, that until lately the only 
honour or distinction which the aspiring student had to look forward to 
was that of getting his diploma. Within the last few years, however, 
matters have improved in this respect, and now, in most of the schools 
in London, prizes are given to such students as distinguish themselves 
in examinations held at the close of each session. 

The remedy which, as it seems to me, would obviate the evils of 
which I complain simply consists in the adoption of the system of 
teaching employed in the English universities, by judiciously com- 
bining with a modification of the plan already in use what Mr. 
Whewell calls direct teaching, “in which the instructions given claim 
the student's attention on the ground of their own value ; and in which 
they are recommended to him by his own love of knowledge, by the 
advice and authority of his instructor, and the general sympathy of the 
body in which they are given.’ The required combination may be 
effected thus: each student, before attending the prelections of 
any particular professor, should be required to attend a course of 
examination-lectures, if I may be allowed the term, given either 
by the professor himself or by an assistant; for example, before 
a student be permitted to attend the pralections on anatomy and 
physiology, | would provide that, by a regular attendance on a course 
of examinations on these sciences, he shall have acquired such a 
general knowledge as will enable him to understand better, and to 
take more interest in, the professorial lectures, the object of which 
will be to go more deeply into the subject than can be done in the 
examinations. The professor will thus be saved the time, and trouble, 
often tedious, of dwelling upon subjects wholly elementary : he will be 
addressing an audience prepared to enter fully into his discourses, and 
consequently he will be more likely to excite their interest in favour 
of the science which he teaches. The students, on the other hand, 
will have their early difficulties removed ; they will derive encourage- 
ment as well as assistance from the direct instruction conveyed in the 
examination-lectures ; they will be trained to habits of observation 
and regular study ; their emulation will be excited by being brought 
so immediately in contact with their fellow-students; and I should 
expect that such a system would have no inconsiderable influence in 
a moral point of view, from the feeling of subordination which must 
be inculeated, and the regularity and order which must be enforced, 
by the very arrangements necessary to carry it into effect. 

It will, however, be nec essary that care should be taken in entering 
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inty the details of such a plan of education as this, to prevent an 
undue preponderance of the direct teaching ; it must be kept in view 
that a primary object in professional education is to cast the profes- 
sional character in a proper mould, to lay a sound scientific founda- 
tion, and to form habits, moral, mental, and professional, which will fit 
the possessor to occupy a station of respectability and usefulness, in 
his particular calling, as well as in society at large. While, therefore, 
we deprecate the spirit of insubordination and independence which 
the present system of medical education is calculated to foster, we 
must carefully avoid running into the opposite extreme, and by too 
much assistance, or too close a watchfulness, create an undue feeling 
of dependence, discourage originality of thought, or that enterprising 
spirit which is so desirable in scientific pursuits, and finally make our 
students indolent, and indifferent to the attainment of knowledge, 
save only so much as will suffice to get them through the daily routine 
of examination. We must encourage a zeal for acquiring knowle dge 
for its own sake, and this can best be done by professorial lectures, 
and such other aids to inquiry, and incentives to curiosity, as are 
afforded by means of libraries, museums, collections of philosophical 
apparatus and diagrams, and the opportunity of witnessing experi- 
ments. And in this we must call to our aid the desire of distinction, 
for the encouragement of which the prize examinations already 
existing in the principal schools are most valuable ; and it is greatly 
to be wished that fellow ships or scholarships were founded in con- 
nexion with some of our schools of medicine, from which not only 
honour, but emolument, for a limited number of years, would accrue 
to the possessors ; such foundations, however few or trifling in value, 
would, I am persuaded, have an influence upon the rising generation 
of medical men which, in a few years, would be felt by the public to 
be most beneficial. 

Such, as it appears to me, are the only means of placing medical 
education upon a sound and rational footing. It is no argument 
against the plan which I propose, to say, that, in no country in Europe 
is anything like it adopted. Even were I to admit, asI certainly can- 
not, that medical education on the continent is all that can be desired, 
we have abundant reason to know that what may be suitable for French- 
men and Germans rarely answers for Englishmen ; nevertheless, there 
is in the continental sy ste m, but especially in that of Germany, more of 
order and regularity, ‘and somewhat less of the free system, than in this 
country ;—there, the teachers, at least, are protected and encouraged 
to an extent totally unknown in Engiand. In my mind, the greatest 
difficulty connected with the measure is as to the means to be adopted 
for introducing it. To look for its unanimous and immediate adoption 
would be perfectly chimerical. Although I believe that all those who 
are now engaged in teaching would be benefited if this plan were 
carried into execution, great ” alarm for existing interests would im- 
mediately ensue if such a measure were se riously proposed by those 
in authority - ‘To overcome this difficulty, it would be highly desirable 
that some one or two schools should be induced to lead the w ay, by 
adopting the system as far as possible: if they were duly supported 
and encouraged, their example would soon be followed by others. 
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Thus in a little time this much-needed revolution in medical education 
would be effected by those whose interests a change would be most 
likely to interfere with, and who, from their practical knowledge of 
the wants of the students, would be the most competent judges of the 
alterations required. 

It now only remains, Sir, for me to offer you my best thanks for 
the opportunity you have afforded me of bringing the subject of 
medical education under the notice of your readers. I trust that 
among them there are many who will not hesitate to come forward, 
when a fitting occasion may offer, to aid in any attempt which may 
be made to improve the moral condition of our medical students, 
and to afford them greater facilities for obtaining sound professional 

: instruction. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘ R. B. Topp, M.D., 


Professor of Physiology, §c., in King's College, London, 
London, Aug. 26th, 1837. 
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ORDINATIONS. 
Bishop of Worcester, St. Helen’s Church, Worcester.......s0ss000008 July 30. 


Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral.......... s aicue ee 
Bishop of Chester, Durham Cathedral ..... scccseceesoccosnecteaceteccsces: Uy Gam 


Bishop of Bangor, Bangor Cathedral  ......ccccccecerecsesseeeeeesseeees July 3O, 
Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral ....cccccsccscsesssesecereceeeseeesees Aug. 6, 


; 





4 DEACONS. 

i Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Addison, J. D. .....46. BAe Exeter Oxford Salisbury 
ee . B.A. Merton Oxford Chester 
ee z.A. Magdalen Camb. Worcester 
i ee -» BA. Trinity Dublin Chester 
DOM Duddiciskecctcssccteve Bide ‘Queen's Camb. Chester 

. Bevan, D. B......c0000. BeAs Magdalen Oxford Chester 

| Birley, J. W...... senibue B.A. St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Boustead, James ...... M.A. Queen’s Oxford Ripon 
Browell, James ......... BA. Exeter Oxford Salisbury 
Campbell, J. J....... < nt GQ Oxford Chester 
Carnegie, J. H.......... BA. Catherine Hall Camb. Salisbury 
Chadwick, J...ccccoccoos Bods Corpus Christi Camb. Chester 
Clayton, Charles ...... Bea. Caius Camb. } a Dp. cf Rachie ad or 
Close, Isaac... ....0..000008 St. Bees Cumber. Ripon 
Cobb, M. Me.....ccecees B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Salisbury 
Coleman, J. C. ..ccscess uA. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Cook, R. K. ..... cconce BAe Christy Camb. Chester 
CORY. Fs! lsitdbercscsodes¥s B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Denaayy Re oc seccosecese . B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Despard, G. P.......06 B.A. Magdalen Camb. Salisbury 
Edgell, W. C.....000008 BA. St. John’s Oxford Worcester 
Elwin, G. S.......0608. BA. Catherine Hall Camb. Ripon 
Faber T. We ccvicicisies B.A. University Oxford Ripon 
Gatty, Alfred........ Bea. Exeter Oxford Ripon 
i See . BA. Exeter Oxford Worcester 
Goddard, Francis ...... B.A.  Drasennose Oxford Salisbury 


a Vou. XII.— Sept, 1837. a1 
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Nume. Degree. 
Gee. ickestvenencts Bribe 
Hayward, W. W.C.... Ba. 
Hodgson, G. M. ...... B.A. 
Hughes, S. R. ......... B.A. 
DPWPES Bivssndedaccdensecss. “Hirde 
a ae so 


o BLOCLESIASTICAL 


Johnes, T. W., (Licentiate of Durham) 


Kent, intcuidteesscsiilnke 


B.A. 
EE | TR coceccocecsetee” ‘Bhs 
Lamotte, G. T. S..cccce Bede 
Lloyd, Richard ......... Bea. 
SITUS Uke cccdscssticses BA 
Lynn, J. M. ...ccccms. BA. 
Manby, BR. G.....ccce008  BeAs 
Maskell, William ...... B.A. 
re 
Molineux, B. V......... BA. 


Nicholson, M. A., (Licentiate of Durham) 


US Sy er oe 
PR, EPiinicnssscecence 


B.A. 
Pammett. TR. Neccscvsece 

Postlethwaite, J......06. BEA, 
PU Is ccucstccuinces’ Bhi 
Poyntz, J. K..iscccoee BeA. 
Rawlinson, Henry...... BA. 
ES Eb cudinctectvense: Bute 
Roberts, Edward ....... B.A. 
Roberts, J. W. cccccscce Bra. 


Rogers, Edward, (Literate) 
Samuel, PO sctccetivets 


Bh A. 
Gaunderd, Fe ccrsccocsees ‘Brie 
UNNI, Tite cadiemenenss Mid. 
Smyth, S. B......cccce BA. 
Tipping, Vcccrcsesescess BA- 
mene: Goi Bk. scctoms:' Deas 
Vicars, George C....... BA. 


Wagstaflle, C.....esccceee Be As 
fk 


B.A. 
| Nake ee ee 
Wet Ge A. scccseess MA 
WeIgtity De cscoscsccscrsss BoA. 
Wome, Ru ccccccosccccves Ele Be 
SN. 3 cikieecinccoax somes BA 
Arkwright, TH. ..... cose «BRA. 
Barnwell, &. L...... a * 
Bennett, Thomas ...... B.a. 
OO eae 
Bindloss, E........ acme MA. 
Birkett, John..... ee 
Birley, William..... coco |= (BA. 
ees Ris Dhwetseveess Meds 
Bromhead, R. G. ...... B.A. 
ete. 3. Tee «neers MA 
Capes, John Moore ... B.A. 
ar Se 
Considine, R. A. W.... 0 Mea. 
Corwen, Eke cccsce ee B.A. 
Dodge, William ......... B.A. 
Dover, George ..cuwe. BA 
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Colle ge. University. 
Trinity Camb. 
Oriel Oxford 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Jesus Oxford 
Caius Camb, 
Wadham Oxford 
St. John’s Oxford 
St. John’s Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Brasennose Oxford 
University Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Oxford 
‘Trinity Camb. 
Catherine Hall Camb. 
St. Bees Cumber. 
(Queen's Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Dublin 
St. John’s Camb. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Jesus Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Queen’s Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 
Caius Camb. 
St. John's Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Christ's Camb. 
Catherine Hall Camb. 

PRIESTS. 

New Inn Hall Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Jesus Oxford 
Queen's Camb. 
‘Trinity Dublin 
‘Trinity Camb. 
St. Bees Cumber. 
Trinity Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
Jesus Camb. 
Queen's Camb 
Balliol Oxtord 
St. John’s Oxford 


St. John’s 
‘Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Catherine Mall Camb. 


Camb. 


j 
t 





Ordamung Bishop 

Chester 

Chester 

Salisbury 

Bangor 

Worcester 
Worcester 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Ripon, by |. d. from the 

Abp. of Canterbary 

Bangor 

Worcester 

Chester 

Chester 

Salisbury 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Cheste: 





Chestes Fe 
Chester = 
Chester Pi 
Chester a 
Chester Es 
Salisbury 3 
Worceste» 

Ripon 4 
Bangor ee 
Salisbury a 
Salisbury & 
Chester 5 
Chester oo 
Ripon 

Cheste: 


Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Chester 
Woreeste: 
Bangor 
Ripon 
Worcester 
Chester 





Chester 
Chester 
Worceste' 
Ripon 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Worceste! 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Worcester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Ripon 
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Name. 
Dowding, B. C...seeee 
Downing, J. Eu.ssccsees 
Ellis, J. William ...... 
Us Piers sdaotontnedds ove 
Fisher, Alfred ..... weve 
GO. Bivvcsésncnesccsmes 
Harrison, W.ccccececees 
Hatt, Ou dccrocsicceccssééc 
Hoertatts: dasscescscscsends 
Holden, W......000. eunde 
Ibotson, William ...... 
BO Wes He cxcn awins 
Lagden, R. D. ...ccccce 
Lamb, R,. M....... oouts 
Ledsam, D...... eveseces 


Meredith, D. ........ <n 


Messenger, J...ssssees eee 
pS Eee 
Nelson, James ..... was 
oe coveces 


Poole, William J. ...... 
Postlethwaite, ‘I. M... 


Radcliffe, A. W......... 
Th nT 
POGUE Wi cdetndscctheced 
Sherlock, H. &. ...ccecce 
Sherwood, William ... 
Sherwood, H. M. ...... 
Spencer, Hon. W. H... 
Caylen, Tes Woscsssctades 
Uwines ds Ga scccec deseés 


Williams, William...... 
Wee, ERs cetcacsccene 
Wilson, Richard 
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Degre ‘ 


B.A. 


M. Ae 


B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A-e 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
BR. Ae 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A, 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 
M. Ase 
M.A. 
B.A+ 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B. A- 


Colleg. University. 
Trinity Oxford 
St. Catherine I1.Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
St. Alban’s Hall Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 


Trinity Dublin 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Magdalen Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Clare Hall Camb. 
‘Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Oxford 


St. David's, Lampeter 

Pembroke Camb. 
Catherine Hall Camb. 
Magdalen Camb. 
St. Alban’s Hall Oxford 


Jesus Oxford 
(Jueen’s Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
‘Trinity Dublin 
Brasennose Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Catherine Hall Camb. 
Queen’s Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
LBrasennose Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Queen's Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 


~~ 
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Ordaining Bishop. 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Bangor 
Worcester 
Salisbury 
Worcester 
Chester 
Chester 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Chester 
Worcester 
Salisbury 
Chester 
Worcester 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Chester 
Worcester 
Ripon 
Chester 
Bangor 
Chester 
Salisbury 
Worcester 
Ripon 
Chester 
Ripon 
Worcester 
Salisbury: 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Bangor 
Chester 


Ripon 


The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph intends to hold an Ordination on the first Sunday in 


October next. 


The Lord Bishop of Durham intends to hold an Ordination at Auckland Castle, on 
the 22nd of October next. 
The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will hold an Ordination on Sunday, December 24th. 





At an Ordination held on Sunday, August 13th, by the Lord Bishop of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Ross, in the Cathedral of St. Finn Barr, the following were admitted to 


priests’ orders :— 


For Cork—Rev. Mr. Pery, A. B.; Rev. Mr. Johnson, A.B. 
Letters Dimissory from Ferns—Rev. Mr. Todd, A.B. 
From Lismore—Rev. W. Wakcham, A.B. ; Rey. W. Archer Butler, A.B.; John 
M‘Caul, LL.D. ; Rev. Edward Pennefather, A.M., Oxford. : 
Deacons—For Cork—Messrs. Colthurst, Day, O’ Brien, Townsend, Meredith, Dono- 
van, Molesworth, Neligan. 
Letters Dimissory from Cashel—Mr. Russell. 
Letters Dimissory from Derry—Mr. Price. 


Musgrave, Thos., D. D. 
CHIPRE, Ws Mivvccoadhateck 


Cureton, W. 
Gilbert, P, P 
Havart, W. J 


eee eeeerenee 


ere eee nenee 


Bishop of Hereford. 
One of the Domestic Chaplains of the Bishop of Salisbury. 
Assistant Keeper of the Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Galloway. 

Perpetual Curate of St. Ives, a surrogate, 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
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Keble, Thomas ......... Rural Dean of Stonehouse. 
Lamb, Dr. ........00«.. Dean of Bristol. 
Parsons, Henry .......... Rural Dean of Gloucester. 
Ralph, Thomas ..,...... Surrogate in the Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 
RESIGNATIONS. 
fame. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Pole, Reginald .... Norton St. PhilipsV. Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Poore, Philip ..... Fifield R. Hants Winches. Lord Chancellor 


Senith, Jeremich... the High Mastership of the Manchester Free Grammar School, and 
St. Ann’s R., Manchester. 


PREFERMENTS. P 
Abthorpe, G. F.... Ashby Puerorum V. Lincoln Lincoln } Mot Lincoln Cathedral 
Rattan, J. Ve ccccee Hucknall Torkard V. Notts York Duke of Portland 
Beevor, E. R...... Hevingham R, Norfolk Norwich 
Birkett, Wm...... - Smethcott R. Salop L.& C. Mrs. Lacy 
Bucke, H., ....... - Monmouth V. Sooanssahendiaee Duke of Beaufort 
Clifford, J. B....... St. Mathew, Kings- Glouces. Glouces. Trustees 

down, Bristol 


{ the District anreh > 
Coleman, J. W.... of St. Catherine’s,> Hants Winches. J. Hambrough, Esq. 
? Ventnor, Isle of W. 


Covey, Charles ... } “— hao . Glouces. Glouces. C. B. Eudelle, Esq. 
7 Willenhall in Wol- . - 

Fisher, G. ......... } verhampton P. C. ' Stafford L.& C. Inhabitants 

Gleaves, J. C...... Laxton, V. Northam. Peterboro’Lord Carbery 
Graham, J. B...... Felkirk V. W. York York Abp. of York. 

Hall, Geo. Charles ; ev cum Bul- : Glouces. Glouces. D.& C. of Gloucester 


the District Church 
Hants 


Hewitt, Aguas of St. John’s, Caris- Winch. } Rev. Henry Worsley, 


brooke, Isle of W. LL.D 
Hildyard...... soeeee } " Serayfeld Pe : Lincoln Lincoln J. & F.Coltman, Esq. 
Hill, J. H....ccc0e. Cranoe, R. Leicester Lincoln Lord Cardigan 
» » 
Hird, J. S.....c000. Child’s Wickham V. Glouces. G. & B. } ere, ee 
Hole, N. J. B...... Broadwood Kelly R. Devon Exon Rev. J. Hole 
ae m } oiacow Upland ‘. f Suffolk Norwich Rev. J. Wilcox 


Johnes, A. O...... Ludlow R. Salop Hereford Lord Chancellor 
Mellersh, W. P... ~“ Abdale P. . Glouces. G.& B. D. & C. of Bristol 


Loddeswell V. w. 
Owen, C. G. von Buckland Tous > Devon Exon Mrs, Freke 

Saints C. 
Palairet, R......... Norton St. Philips V. Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Raikes, Robert N. Longhope V. Glouces. G.& B. Archdeacon Probyn 
Richards, L. ...... Lianerful R. Mont. St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Sandon, T. ......... Greetwell, R. Lincoln Lincoln’ D. & C. of Lincoln 
Souris Teccevciccesee Ninebanks P. C. Northam. P.of Hex. Inc. of Allendale 
Smith, Robert ... Cowley R. rate G.& B. Lord Chancellor 


Taylor, Wm. ...... m. ica le Be t Yor York D. & C. of York 
Thompson, E. K.. Tutbury V. eth L.& C. V. of Bakewell 
Tomlinson, W. R. Whiteparish V. Wilts Sarum —iR.. Bristow, Esq. 


Tyson, J....00 tae " Cats: | Stafford L.& C. R. Sneyd, Esq. 


re) ge ral 
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Name. Preferment. — County. Diocese. Patron. 
Welk, Da. Miccconeas \ ie V. w. Brigg . Lincoln Lincoln Clare Hall, Camb. 
Williams, Wm. ... } "Gaeea mes Denbigh St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Stowmarket cum ? 


, Stow Upland V., & ¢ Suffolk Norwich Rev. J. Wilcox 
Aldrich, W. ...... Boyton St. Andrew 2 
‘’ me g Suffolk Norwich Trustees 

Shaw R. and Berks Sarum Dr. Penrose 
Armatrong,M....-. Buckland P. C. Kent Canter. Abp. of Canterbury 

Monmouth V. and Monmouth Hereford Duke of Beaufort 
Barnes, Henry ...< Rockfield V. and Monmouth Llandaff R. J. Harding, Esq. 

{ Minister of the English Episcopal Chapel at St. Servan 

Burroughs, Lynch Great Offley V. Herts Lincoln 
Chater, J. R....... of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, at Dublin 


Clayton, Roger .... Wroxeter 


Coltman, J.....+<0«. ) ee Soayield Re cam ¥ Lincoln Lincoln J.&F.Coltman, Esqs. 
Commeline, J...... Cowley R. Glouces. Glouces. Lord Chancellor 


Chancellor of St. Asaph, Prebendary of Brecon, Domestic Chap- 
Drake, James ...... lain to the Bishop of Rochester 


Warmifield V. W. York York Clare Hall, Camb. 
Fisher, John ...... Dodford R. Northam. Peterboro’— Thornton, Esq. 
Freston, T. G. G. f Daglingworth R. & Glouces. Glouces. Lord Chancellor 

Wea ceccsecee seeeee CGreat Witcumbe R = Glouces. Glouces. Lady Hicks 

Holmes, James .... ComptonAbdaleP.C. Glouces. Glouces. D. & C. of Bristol 
Howe, J...ccvcceee. . Missionary in Berbice, British Guinea 
Jones, John,......++ Abergwilly V. Carmar. St. David's Bp. of St. David's 
ERR, Bs ‘Becceceves Alford 
Lloyd, John ...... Lianerful R. Mont. St. Asaph Bp. of St. Adaph 
Markham, R...... - Bolton Perey R. Ainsty York Abp. of York 
Probyn, Edward.. Langhope V. Glouces. Glouces. Ven. Arch. Probyn. 


Sampson, John ... ‘Tottenham 

Watkins, Joseph... Friar’s Place, Reading 

Webb, J. R. H..... Thornton Dale R. N. York York R. Hill, Esq. 

Webster, Stephen. Claxton V. Norfolk Norwich Sir C. Rich, Bart. 
Didlington V. w. r etait 

Wilson, George ... Colvington R. and } Norfolk Borwieh Lose: Heegean 
Eccles St. Mary R. Norfolk Norwich Sir T. Beevor, Bart. 

Wray, Jobn......... Missionary in Berbice, British Guinea 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD. M.A., and the Rev. F. Bulley, Demies of 
eis Magdalen. 

Demies—H. Balston, Commoner of Oriel 

Saturday, July 25. (county of Kent); J. L. Hoskyns, Commoner 


; ' , of Balliol (county of Gloucester); G. PF. 
Re Eee AN Ee Marick: Nie, Goddard, Commoner of Orel (county of Lin 
the Rev, J. Fisher, M.A., B. Smith, B.A., Coln); H. Harris, Commoner of Orie (coumty 
J. E. Chaplin, B.A., and F. P. Lowe, B.A., Of Warwick). 

Probationary Fellows of Magdalen College, sg po 

were admitted Actual Fellows of that Society ; On Monday last, the following pores 

and at the same time the followi ntlemen were elected from Abingdon School to Scho- 

were admitted Probationary ‘Fel ows and larships in Pembroke College—viz., M. J. 
Mies : — Routh, on the Tesdale Foundation, and J, 

Probationary Fellows —R. C. Sewell, Collingwood, on the Wightwick Foundation. 








BIRTHS, 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. F. Spyers, 
Aldenham; of Rev. J. Galloway, Aldbury ; 
of Rev. E. Hamer, Ravenhill; of Rev. J. 
Alington, Candlesby R., Lincolnshire; of 
Rev. S. Paynter, Hinde-street, Manchester- 
square (still born); of Rev. J. Kirkpatrick, 
Southery, Norfolk ; of Rev. Archdeacon Hol- 
lingworth ; of Rev. J. W. Whittaker, Black- 
burn V, ; of Rev. J. Law, Sunderland R. ; 
of Rev. R. Parkinson, Fellow of the Colle- 
giate Church, Manchester ; of Rev. T. Con- 
yers, Guyer’s House, Pickwick, Wilts; of 
Rev. J. D. Money, Sternfield R. ; of Rev. J. 
LD. Watson, Guilsborough V. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. F. 
Morgan, Canterbury ; of Rev. D. Jackson, 
Barton Stacey; of Rev. W. Frazer, North 
Waltham ; of Rev. W. S. Escott, Great Ris- 
sington R.; of Rev. D. Wilson, Barnsbury 
Park, Islington ; of Rev. M. S. Alexander, 
Paeiiealeen Cambridge Heath; of Rev. 
W. C, Burges, St. Mary's, Northallerton ; of 
Rev. I. King, Bradenham R., Bucks; of 
Rev. J. Moultrie, Rugby R.; of Rev. H. A. 
Herbert, Chacely, Worcestershire ; of Rev. 
F. Luke, Hill Cottage, Stalbridge; of Rev. 
F. Morgan, Canterbury; of Rev. Sir E. D. 
Burrowes, Bart., Laragh, Ireland ; of Rev. J. 
Ashley, Portishead; of Rev. W. Pullen, 
Little Gidding R., Hunts. 

MARRIAGES. 

Rev. W. Maskell, B. A., of University Col- 
lege, Oxon, son of W. Maskell, Esq., of 
Sydney-place, Bath, to Mary, eldest d. of the 
late T Scott, Esq., of Rock House, Bath 
Rev. H. Boys, B.A., of Worcester College 
Oxon, youngest son of J. Boys, Esq., of Lewes, 
to Mary Anne Sarah, youngest d. of the Rev. 
J. Pentold, M.A., v. of Steyning, r. of Pye- 
combe, and Chaplain to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex; Rev. J. H. Hallett, 
M.A., of Oriel College, Oxon, to Mary Frauces, 
d. of Lieut.-General Sir T. G. Montresor, of 
Ospringe House, Kent ; Rev. J. K. Charleton, 
v. of Elberton, Gloucestershire, to Georgiana, 
d. of G. Gordon, Esq., of Tockington; Rev. 
J. Allen, B.A., of Brasennose College, Oxon, 
eldest sen of J. Allen, Esq., of Hanover 
House, Bath, to Ellen, second d. of C. Lewis, 
Esq., of Exeter; Rev. J. H. C. Moor, B.D., 
v. of Clifton-upon-Dunsmore, Warwickshire, 
to Mary Anne, second d. of the Rev. C. R. 
Cameron, M.A., of Snedshill, in the county 
of Salop, and r. of Swaby, in the county of 
Lincoln ; Rev. J. L. Ison, A.B., c. of Tipton, 
Staffordshire, to Eliza, second d. of the late J. 
Wilson, Esq., of Besthorpe, Notts ; Rev. T. 
Hill, B.D., v. of Chesterfield, to Dorothea, 
fifth d. of J. Pares, Esq., late of Leicester, and 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





of Hopwell Hall, Derbyshire; Rev. A. G. 
Pemberton, son of the late A. Pemberton, 
chief magistrate of the Dublin police, to Mary, 
youngest d, of G. Crawley, Esq., of Dunsta- 
ble; Rev. G. Madan, youngest son of the late 
Rev. S. Madan, D.D., r. of Lestock, in the 
same county, to Harriet, third d. of the late 
Rey. W. Gresley, of Netherseale Hall; Rev. 
R. M. Hope, of Duffield-bank, in the county 
of Derby, to Anne Christiana, d. of the Rev. 
J. H. Hall, of Risley Hall, in the same county ; 
Rev. W. R. K. Walter, B.A., of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxon, to Jane, only d. of Mr. C. Lyford, 
surgeon, of Basingstoke; Rev- J. Raine, v. 
of Blyth, Notts, to Ann Maria, eldest d. of 
the late Rev. J. Rudd, formerly v. of Blyth, 
and prebendary of Southwell; Rev. R. G. 
Lagden, late of Balsham House, Cambridge, 
to Mary Ann, d. of J Davis, Esq., of Fisher- 
ton Delamere, Wiltshire; Rev. B. Lambert, 
M.A., of Fritwell, Northamptonshire, to 
Mary, eldest d. of Sir A. Ramsay, Bart., of 
Balmain; Rev. E. G. Kelly, A.M., to Anne, 
youngest d, of V. Wing, Esq.: Rev. G. 
Clark, of Alton, Hants, to Anna Eliza Frances 
Senior, of Upper Kensington-gore ; Rev. R. 
W. Pierpoint, of St. John’s College, Camb., 
to Anne, d. of Mr. J. Deare, of Widcombe ; 
Rev. E. P. Brooke, to Lucy, d. of the Bishop 
of Dromore; Rev. R. G. Mooney, to Eliza, 
d. of the late J. Harvey, Esq. , of Talbot-street, 
Dublin ; Rev. W. Pechey, M.A., of Bath, to 
Sarah, third d. of the late G. Rotton, Esq., 
solicitor, Frome; Rev. J. T. Fisher, of U 
hill, to Eliza Coles, second d. of T. Smith, 
Esq., of Max House, Somersetshire ; Rev. W. 
Hurst, B.A., of Tuxford, Nottinghamshire, 
to Abigail, third d. of Marshall Heanley, Esq., 
of Croft, Lincolnshire; Rev. W. B. Clulow, 
Classical Tutor of Airedale College, to Sarah, 
d. of the late N. Wilkin, Esq., of Shaldon, 
Devon; Rev. W. Campbell, of Coull, to So- 
hia, widow of the Rev. H. Mackenzie, of 

illin; Rev. R. M‘Corkle, of Limerick, to 
Mary, d. of the late N. Bannatyne, Esq., of 
Glasgow ; C. W. Lamprell, eldest son of C. 
Lamprell, Esq., of Bradley-place, Suffolk, to 
Catharine Frances, second d. of F. Mortlock, 
Esq., late of Cambridge; Rev. G. B. Boras- 
ton, v. of St. Wendron with Helston, Corn- 
wall, to Louisa, youngest d. of the late C. 
Cooke, Esq., of Eastend House, Hants ; Rey. 
B. Williams, B.A., of Queen’s College, Oxon, 
to Isabella Anne, d. of the late Col. A. Saunders, 
of Stonehouse, Devon; Rev. C. Leslie, eldest 
son of the Lord Bishop of Elphin, to Louisa 
Mary,,second d. of Major General the Hon. 
Sir H. King, K.C.B.; Rev. T. Steele, of 
Edgeworth Town, Ireland, to Sophia Ann, d. 
of the late Captuin T. W. Howard, of the 
Bengal Establishment. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


‘lf est:MonIALS OF Respect to CurrGy. 
—The following clergy have recently been 
presented by their parishioners with pieces 
of plate, in testimony of their esteem and 
respect :-— 

Rey. Thomas L. Hill, Neston, Cheshire. 

Rev. A. Bassett, Great Cheverell, Wilts. 

Rev, F. J. Faithfull, Hatfield. 

Rey. T. Harrison, St. Mary’s, Chester. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Opsgrvance or Tus Lonpn’s pay.—A 
meeting of the Bedford Society for pro- 
moting the due observance of the Lord’s- 
day, was lately held in the parish church 
of Cranfield, (the Rev. James Beard, the 
rector, in the chair,) which was very 
numerously attended, and addressed by 
the Rev. Messrs. Grimsbawe, Rogers, 
Hayne, Tatham, Fry, and J, Cantley: 
shewing that the Christian sabbath is of 
divine authority and perpetual obligation 
—that the violation of it at once greatly 
dishonours Almighty God, and tends to 
the ruin of the temporal and eternal in- 
terests of man—and that it is the duty of 
all Christians to use every exertion for the 
vindication of its authority. Resolutions 
to this effect were unanimously passed, 
and a Branch Association, im connexion 
with the Bedford Society, was then formed, 
of which the Rev. Richard Gardner, the 
curate, was requested to become the se- 
cretary and treasurer.—Camb, Chron. 

The Duke of Bedford has given 50). 
towards the erection of a chapel of ease in 
St. Paul’s parish, Bedford. The noble 
Duke has also subscribed 20/. towards the 
expenses .of repairing the church at 
Walden. — Bedford Mercury. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The chapel occupied by the church and 
congregation under the pastoral care of 
the Rev, H, Battiscombe, formerly of 
King’s College, Cambridge, having been 
sold, a subscription has been opened for 
the erection of a new chapel, capable of 
holding 800 persons, the site of which 
will be in Barnwell, near Cambridge. 

Court or Cuancery, Avo. |1.—In tHe 
MATTER OF Downine Cortece.— The 
Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor sat with the Lord Chancellor this 
morning, and delivered their opinions in 
this matter, which was argued before them 
some months ago, and which came before 
this court on the petition of Mr. Alfred 


Power, praying that the appointment of 
the Rev. Mr. Worsley to the office of 
Master of the College might be declared 
void, and that a new master might be ap. 
pointed in bis place, The appointment 
was made in 1836, The petitioner was, 
at the time of presenting the petition, a 
lay fellow of Downing College. The 
case in support of the petition was two- 
fold ; first, that Mr, Worsley having been 
previously a clerical fellow of the college, 
could not be appointed master, the statutes 
of the college and the charter requiring 
that the master should have been chosen 
out of the lay fellows ; secondly, that Mr, 
Worsley had never been duly elected a 
fellow of the college, his election having 
taken place in 1834, in the place of a lay 
fellow, (Mr. Rolfe, the present Solicitor- 
General,) who then resigned his fellow. 
ship, and Mr. Worsley being then in 
orders, or intending to take orders, could 
not be duly elected to that fellowship. 

The Vice-Chancellor first delivered his 
opinion, and after reading three clauses of 
the original scheme, charter, and statutes 
of the college, was clearly of opinion that 
the appointment of the Rev. Mr. Worsley 
to the situation of master of the college was 
valid, and also that his election in 1854 as 
a fellow was valid ; and that he was a good 
fellow. His Honour held that those 
clauses in the statutes on which the argu- 
ments against the appointment rested, 
were not to come into operation until the 
completion of the college. 

The Master of the Rolls took a similar 
view of both the points. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that bis 
reason for requiring the opinions of the 
learned judges in this matter was, because, 
in the event of the appointment of Mr. 
Worsley being held bad, the appointment 
of anew master would devolve on bis lord- 
ship, and that was the reason he did not 
like to rely on his own opinion.” His 
lordship had no difficulty in coming to the 
same couclusion to whieh the learned 
judges came on the main question, the 
validity of the appointment of o clerical 
fellow to the place of master of the college. 
The first question, which regarded the 
election of Mr. Worsley in the place of 
the lay fellow in 1834, was not so free 
from difficulty. Ilis lordship, after some 
observations on this part of the case, 
adopted the opinion of the other judges. 
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The petition was dismissed; all the 
parties to have their costs out of the col- 
lege fund, 

CHESHIRE. 


Tax wew Brsvor or Quesec.— We 
hear that Mr. E. J. Stanley’s visit to this 
town was connected with the appointment 
of the Rev. E. Hawell, B,D., the curate 
of the parish, to the bishopric of Quebec. 
A more learned, honourable, and exem- 
plary man, could not have been selected 
for the appointment.—Stockport Advertiser. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The parish of Molland, Devon, in the 
beginning of June, refused the church- 
rate proposed in vestry by the church- 
wardens : a monition in consequence issued 
from the Archdeacon of Barnstaple, and 
was publicly read in the church on Sunday 
the 2nd of July. A vestry meeting was 
summoned and took place on the Friday 
following, when the certain and expen- 
sive consequences of obstinacy being 
pointed out, the rate was agreed to. It is 
understood the archdeacons will carry into 
effect the power they possess in this re- 
spect in alt cases in which the want is 
shewn, and proper application is made to 
them, — Western Luminary. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


The worthy and indefatigable incum- 
bent of the Isle of Portland has made the 
munificent offer of 1,500/. as an endow- 
ment for a district church for that island, 
if subscriptions can be raised for the pur- 
pose of erecting one.— Dorset County 
Chron. 

Mr. Sturt, one of the elected members 
for Dorset, has lately built at his own cost 
an excellent parsonage house, at Mintern, 
and placed a resident clergyman there. 
He is now building another at Sutton 
Walden, with the same view; and it is 
in the recollection of many that the Sturt 
family built the present most commodious 
rectorial house at Long Critchele, without 
expense to the incumbent. This splendid 
liberality the clergy at Cerne felt them- 
selves bound to acknowledge, and with 
great propriety they have expressed their 
cordial and unanimous thanks to Mr. 
Sturt in a very flattering, yet dignified 
address, to which were attached the sig. 
natures of the Ven, the Archdeacon of 
Dorset, and of the clergymen assembled 
at the visitation just held.—Jbid. 


ESSEX. 
Her Majesty has been pleased to ho- 
nour the Rov. R. R. Faulkner, vicar of 


Havering -atte- Bower, Essex, and formerly 
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of St. Sepulchre’s church, Cambridge, 
with a gracious letter, containing 20/.'to- 
wards rebuilding the ancient charity 
school in that parish. Havering-atte- 
Bower was formerly a royal seat. Ed. 
ward the Confessor had ‘his palace there, 
and Henry VIII. & Queen Elizabeth are 
said to have visited it.—Esser Standard. 

The Rev. E. R. Benyon, of, Downham 
Rectory, Essex, laid the first stone.of an 
intended new church, on the Beauvoir 
estate, at Hackney, on the 25rd of August, 
1837,— Standard. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The new church at Tewkesbury, which 
is nearly completed, will be consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol on the 80th of August,— Glouces. 
Chron. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


A new Cuuren at Hawtey Yarery. 
—On Friday, the 28th of July, the foun- 
dation stone of this church was laid by 
Mrs. Dumbledon. This church is endowed 
by the Rey. John Randall, of Yately, and 
by whose exertions subscriptions have 
been raised, with 5001, grant towards the 
erection, from the Diocesan Society, Win- 
chester, and is the first church by grant 
begun to be erected since the establish- 
ment of this Society. —Hants Telegraph. 

A mechanic of the village of Lake, 
Isle of Wight, has lately given a piece of 
ground to the diocese, for the site of a 
protestant chapel. This is an bumble in- 
dividual, who rejoices in the name of con- 
servative, and gave a vote for the Hon. 
A’Court Holmes.— Hants Advertiser. 

The Countess of Bridgewater has had 
a chapel-of-ease constructed at her own 
expense on the extensive estates of her 
ladyship, at Whitchurch, and has muni- 
ficently endowed it.— Salisbury Herald. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


The Lord Bishop of this diocese was 
buried this morning in the cathedral, near 
the altar. The funeral was attended hy 
all the clergymen in the town and many 
from the neighbourhood. — Hereford 
Journal. 

KENT. 

The Dean and Canons of Windsor bave 
given 1001. towards the building of the 
chapel-of-ease at Appledore. 


LANCASHIRE. 

On Thursday, August 10th, the first 
stone ofa new church was laid in Preston, 
being the fourth commenced within that 
parish in the short period of about two 
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years, The church will be erected on an 
elevated plot of land between Lancaster 
Road and Moor Lane, and will be a very 
handsome structure, with a tower and spire. 
The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. the Vicar with the usual formalities. 
— Blackburn Standard. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

A few days since, the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln delivered a charge to the clergy, 
which embraced remarks upon the various 
recent enactments relating to the esta- 
blished church; he also appealed with 
much force to his rev. brethren for a greater 
assiduity in the discharge of their minis- 
terial duty. Dr. Haggard, the bishop's 
chancellor, was present, and gave an able 
exposition of the law of church-rates, and 
stated it as his opinion, that where a ves- 
try summoned by legal notice refused to 
grant a rate for the necessary expenses of 
the church, the churchwarden of himself 
was competent to assess the same. 

The churchwardens having represented 
‘*that several parishioners had made - 
plication for pews, with which the church- 
wardens had much difficulty in complying, 
owing to a considerable number of pews 
being claimed as private property, and 
bought and sold as such,” a long conver- 
sation ensued on this subject, in the course 
of which both the bishop and chancellor 
expressed their surprise that such a sys- 
tem should have existed, and declared 
that the sale or letting of pews was alto- 
gether illegal, — Lincoln Chron. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Sr. Tuomas’s Cuurncn, Kent-noav.— 
OnThursday, Aug. 17,the firststone of a new 
church, to be called St. Thomas’s Church, 
was laid by H. Kemble, Esq., M.P. The 
spot on which the church is to be erected is 
in a field on the left-hand side of the Kent- 
road, going from London to Deptford, 
which field will shortly be covered with 
dwelling-houses, forming a square and a 
new street, leading directly from the main 
road to the site of the edifice. After an 
appropriate address, Mr. Kemble laid the 
foundation-stone with the usual ceremo- 
nies. The site of the ground was the 
free gut of Richard Turner, Thomas 
furner, and Edward Wilkinson, Esqrs., 
and the expense of the structure defrayed, 
and an endowment of 1,000. provided 
from a fund left by Miss Catherine Hynd- 
man for the godly and pious purpose of 
building additional churches for the per- 
formance of divine service according to 
the Liturgy and ordinances of the church 
of England. — Morning Herald. 

Mr. Richard Thornton, master of the 
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Leather Sellers’ Company, after laying the 

first stone of the new ouses about to be 

erected by the com at Barnet, gener- 

ously pce A the sume of 1.2082, being the 

rm + contracted for the building.— 
imes 


It is important for the public to know 
that, from this time, no interment can take 
place unless a certificate of the death be 
procured from the registrar, and presented 
to the officiating ministers — Morning 
Paper. 

Cuurcn Norices Acr.—This measure, 
which was passed at the close of the last 
session, and whose object it is to put an 
end to the practice of reading parochial 
notices &c. during the period of divine 
service, will not come into operation until 
the ist of January next. 

New Cuvurcuss.—The commissioners 
for building new churches, in their last 
report but one, stated that 214 churches 
and chapels have been completed, provid- 
ing accommodation for 286,327 persons, 
including 157,593 free sittings for the 
poor ; and in their last report they state that 
six churches and chapels have since been 
completed at Tredegar, Monmouth ; Car- 
marthen, Sheerness, Newport, Habergham 
Eaves, Lancashire ;*and Vincent-square, 
Westminster. In these six churches and 
chapels, accommodation has been provided 
for 6,730 persons, including 3,761 free 
sittings for the poor. ‘Thus, in the whole, 
220 churches and chapels have been com. 
pleted, providing sittings for 293,057 per- 
sons, including 161,284 free seats for the 
poor. Three churches are also at present 
in the course of erection at Loughborough, 
at Trowbridge, and in Gray’s-inn-lane, 
London. Plans for thirteen others bave 
been approved of, and the commissioners 
have proposed to make grants in aid of 
building churches and chapels at fifty-five 
places in different parts of England and 
Wales. The commissioners have further- 
more afforded, or expressed their pies 
ness to afford, facilities for obtaining a 
ditional burial grounds for a large number 
of parishes. 

Unron Hatt.—Mr. Michael Spurgeon, 
a parishioner of St. Mary’s, Rother- 
hithe, was summoned at the instance 
of the cburchwardens for refusing to 
pay three several sums, amounting to 
1/. 8s., for church-rates, made in the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836. — Mr. Wooler, on 
the part of the defendant, disputed the 
validity of the rates, on the ground that 
they had been misappropriated, and cited 
the act of the 53rd of George III., ¢. 127, 
which gives the rate-payers the authority 
to reject their payment under such circum- 
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stances, —— Mr, Jeremy having inquired 
the grounds of objection, it was then 
stated, that at the period the supposed 
incendiary fires occurred at Rotherhithe 
an expense was iacurred in the prosecu- 
tion of a man suspected to be the incen- 
diary, and that a portion of those expenses 
was paid out of the church-rates. For the 
model of a house (one of those set on fire), 
a large sum had been paid, and the model 
was afterwards returned to the modeller 
for 201., but the difference, which was to 
some considerable amount, was thrown 
upon the church-rates. — Mr. Jeremy 
said, that it appeared that the object in 
resisting the rate was owing to its mis- 
appropriation, and that if that fact was 
proved, namely, that the rate was paid for 
any other purpose than that connected 
with the church, the rate-payer had 
grounds for his refusal. — On the part of 
the churchwardens it was not denied that 
a portion of the church-rates had been 
appropriated to paying the expenses of 
the prosecution alluded to, and at the sug- 
gestion of the Kev. Mr. Blick, the rector 
of the parish, it was ultimately decided by 
the magistrates that the summons aguinst 
the defendant should stand over for a 
month, and in the interim, that a meeting 
should be heid in the parish for the pur- 
pose of entering into an arrangement on 
the subject, the rev, gentleman observing 
that hoe trusted it would go forth to the 
world that the only reason the defendant 
had in resisting the payment of the 
church-rate was its appropriation to other 


purposes than that specified by the act,— 
Tines. 


Cuurcn or ExGuanp 1x Hamoevurcn, 
— The British residents in Hamburgh, 
whose former chapel was destroyed, toge- 
ther with the factory, during the occupa- 
tion of the city by the French, have at 
length, after a series of difficulties, erected 
anew church for the performance of their 
religious rites. This has been effected 
by subscriptions raised among themselves, 
aided by a grant from the British Govern- 
ment. ut the sums collected have been 
already expended in the building, the 
exterior of which only is finished, and the 
interior fittings-up remain to be provided 
for, which will occasion a further outlay 
of 8001. or 9001. The building committee 
in Hamburgh are now compelled to solicit 
the assistance of merchants connected with 
the place, and of the friends of the church 
generally, to enable them to complete the 
work now suspended, and which the spi- 
ritual interests of numerous resident fami- 
lies, and a large body of sailors who fre- 
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quent the port, have so long and urgently 
required, 
NORFOLK. 

The Lord Bishop of Norwich arrived at 
his palace, in this city, on Monday, the 
7th August, and was installed on Thurs- 
day the 17th, on which occasion there was 
a large attendance of the clergy on his 
lordship. ‘The anniversary of the Church 
of England Societies will be holden, and 
the bishop will preach for the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.— Ner- 
wich Mercury. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The first stone of a new church, to be 
called St. Catharine's, from its being built 
on a site where a church of that name for- 
merly stood, was laid at Northampton on 
Friday, the 11th August, by the Marquis 
of Northampton.—Northampton Herald. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

CuristCuurcu,NEWARK-UPON-LT RENT. 
—On Monday the7th August, this church 
was consecrated by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York. At the close of the ser- 
vice a collection was made in aid of the 
funds for the erection of the church, 
amounting to 434 9s. The church is a 
handsome structure, of early English ar- 
chitecture, capable of seating about 1,040 
persons, and affording ample provision for 
the accommodation of the poor.— Nviting- 
ham Journal, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The Dukeof Sutherland has contributed 
the sum of £1000 to the new church, now 
rapidly advancing towards completion, at 
Ketley, near bis grace’s seat at Lilies.— 
Salopian Journal, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells 
terminated his triennial visitation and 
confirmation throughout the diocese on 
the 15th July. ‘The number of persons 
receiving at his lordship’s hands the rite 
of co: firmation during the last few weeks, 
has been, males 2943, females 5772—total 
8715.— Western Luminary. 

Batu anp Wetts Diocesan Cuurcn- 
Buitvinc Association. —A donation of 
£100, in aid of the funds of this society, 
was recently forwarded to the bishop of 
the diocese from Taunton, without any 
other indication of the unknown name of 
the liberal donor than the initials FE. A. 
The first anniversary meeting of the Asso- 
ciation is appointed to be beld at Wells on 
Friday, the 15th September.— Ibid. 


SUSSEX. 
The Rev. E. Goddard, vicar of Pagham, 
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near Bognor, some time since offered to 
his parishioners, that if they would con- 
tribute the sum of 4001, he would pay the 
remainder for pulling down and re-erecting 
the parish church of Pagham. The gener. 
ous and liberal offer having been accepted, 
the old church has been pulled down, and 
is now in progress of being rebuilt. The 
whole expense will, it is supposed, be from 
15002. to 1800/.— Brighton Gazette. 


WILTSHIRE. 


The committee of the Salisbury Diocesan 
Church-Building Association held their 
second quarterly meeting on the 25th of 
July, when grants were made for the 
building and enlarging of churches to the 
amount of 725/. The Bishop of Salisbury 
has accepted the office of president to the 
association, and bas intimated his inten- 
tion of contributing 25/. per annum to its 
funds.— Salisbury Herald, 

The anniversary meeting of the Salis. 
bury and South Wilts Church Missionary 
Society, was held in the Council Chamber, 
Salisbury, on the 14th August, the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese in the chair. The 
report shewed the gratifying fact, that 
upwards of 17/. had been subscribed in 
the past year beyond that of the preceding, 
and that the present bishop had accepted 
the office of patron. The meeting was 
most numerously and respectably attended. 
— Ibid, 

The anniversary meeting of the Church 
Union Society of this diocese was holden 
in Salisbury on the 8th August, on which 
occasion the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury very ably and feelingly advo- 
cated the interests of the institution in the 
cathedral pulpit, taking as his text Gal. 
vi.2. After divine service, the members 
of the society assembled at the school 
room, and the right rev. the patron having 
taken the chair, the public proceedings of 
the day commenced. Among otbers, the 
following members were added to the com- 
mittee: Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart. ; A. 
Powell, Esq.; H. Hetley, Esq. ; G. At- 
kinson, Esq.; H. C. Sturt, Esq., M.P., 
&e. &c. Various sums were voted to 
aged and infirm clergy, and towards re- 
building and repairing vicarage houses. It 
appeared from the secretary’s report, that 
the society’s funded property amounted to 
18691. 4s. 6d. three per cent. consols ; do- 
nations received or notified during the 
present year, 78/. ; annual subscriptions to 
the present time, 178/. The attendance 
: the cathedral was very numerous.— 

frac, 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury conse- 
crated the new church at Redlynch, in the 
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parish of Downton, on the 25th of Julv.— 
Ibid. 

On Friday, August 18th, was held the 
Triennial Meeting of the Schools in this 
city and immediate neighbourhood con- 
ducted according to the national system. 
On this oceasion, the children began to 
assemble at an early hour at the Council 
Chamber, and soon after 11 o'clock the 
mayor and corporation, in their robes of 
office, walked in procession to the cathe. 
dral, to attend divine service, the cbildren 
preceding them, superintended bv their 
several masters and mistresses. In the 
course of the morning service, an anthem, 
suited to the object of the day, froma part 
of the 119th Psalm, was sung by the choir, 
and the Old 100th Psalm by the children of 
the Central National School, After the ser- 
vice, an excellent sermon was preached by 
the Lord Dishop of Salisbury, in aid of the 
funds of the Central School, which bis 
lordship observed with regret did not re- 
ceive the support so important an institu. 
tion deserved, The text selected was, 
St. Luke, ii. 51, 52. The plates were held 
by Lady Georgiana Herbert, supported by» 
Col. Baker, M.P.; and Miss Denison, 
supported by the Ifon. and Rev, Canon 
Bouverie, ‘The cdlleétion amounted to 
421. 12s. 10d. From the cathedral, the 
children proceeded to a spacious malt- 
house, in Milford-street, kindly lent for 
the purpose, by Mr. George Pain, where, 
to the number of 727, they were regaled 
with a plentiful supply of beef and plum- 
pudding. —Ibid, 

On Wednesday, Aug. 16th, tho anniver. 
sary meeting of the Wiltshire Diocesan 
and District Committees of the Societies 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, was held at Trowbridge. Divine 
service was performed in the parish church, 
the prayers being very impressively read 
by the rector, the Rev. Francis Fulford ; 
after which, a most admirable discourse 
was delivered hy the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, from Jer. xxxi. 35,34, From the 
church, an adjournment was made to the 
national school-room, where the bisho 
took the chair, and opened the proceed- 
ings by briefly stating the purpose of the 
meeting, and expressing his lordship’s 
satisfaction at being called upon to pre- 
side on such an occasion at this his first 
visit to this part of his diocese, The seve- 
ral resolutions further explanatory of the 
principles and plans of the societies, and 
descriptive of their great value anid im- 
portance, were introduced to the notice of 
the meeting by the Revs. Archdeacon 
Macdonald, Archdeacon Lear, Prebendary 
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Dalby; — Brooke, Esq. ; the Revs. F. 
Eliot, late Archdeacon of Barbadoes, ‘T. 
A. Methoen, and F. Fulford. If we may 
venture to select any one speech as being 
more interesting than others, it was that 
of the late Archdeacon of Barbadoes, who 
was enabled to speak to the value of the 
Societies in the West Indies from long 
sonal experience. The attendance, 
th at the church and at the school-room, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable state of 
the weather, was particularly gratifying. 
‘The number of the clergy assembled from 
the different parts of the diocese was very 
large, amounting to scarcely less than 40. 
The collection, inclading a donation of 5/. 
from Walter Long, F.sq., exceeded 42/,— 
Ibid. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

By the Act of 6 and7 William IV., 
c. 77, passed 13th August, 1836, it is 
enacted, that those parts in the counties of 
Worcester and Montgomery which are 
now in the diocese of Hereford, be trans- 
ferred, on the first avoidance of the see, to 
the diocese of Worcester, and St. Asaph, 
and Bangor, respectively. lence, by this 
act, the following livings in the county of 
Worcester, which have hitherto been in 
the diocese of Hereford, will, by the death 


_ of the late Dr. Grey, Bishop of Hereford, 


fall into the diovesé of Worcester,—viz., 
Tenbury, with the rectory or chapelry 
of Rochford annexed, Bockleton, Kyre, 
Handley Child, Handley William, Hast. 
ham, Orleton, Stanford, Shelsley Walsh, 
Clifton-on-Teme, Lower Sapey, Edwin- 
load, Lindridge, Knighton, Pensax, Mam- 
ble, Bayton, Rock, Heigtington, Ribbes- 
ford, Bewdley, Dowles, Stocton, and Ab- 
berley. And tothe diocese of Hereford 
be added the deanery of Bridgenorth, 
now locally situated between the dioceses 
of Hereford and Lichfield. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Wor- 
cester Diocesan Church-building Society, 
held on the 14th of August, at the Guild- 
hall, grants were made to the following 
places :—To Alveston, towards rebuilding 
the church, 30/.; towards erecting a 
chapel-of-ease in the parish of Northfield, 
501. ; and 800]. towards the erection of two 
additional churches at Dudley.— Worces. 
Journal, 

YORKSHIRE. 


Porrerracr Cuurcu-Rates, — The 
Radical clique at Pontefract have endea- 
voured once again to throw the borough 
into disquietude respecting church-rates. 
A meeting was held in the vestry of the 
eres church of St. Giles, and adjourned 
rom thence to the town-hall, to pass the 


churchwardens’ accounts, and to make ap- 
plication for a new church-rate of three 
halfpence in the pound. Mr. Jobn Barker, 
maltster, was the leader of the dissen- 
tients, and much altercation took place at 
this meeting. A poll was demanded, 
which took place on Friday morning, at 
nine o'clock, and after a lagging contest 
of three hours, 209 voters registered their 
opinions, there being for the rate 190, and 
against it 66 ; amongst the latter of which 
were two individuals having six votes 
each. ‘Thus, this radical coterie have 
been again signally defeated, however they 
may trumpet forth the purity of their in- 
tentions, and the intimidation, and so 
forth, of the churchmen. — Leeds Intel- 
ligencer. 

Mr. Hardy's new chureh is to be built 
at Buttershaw, and we understand it is to 
be commenced immediately, the contracts 
for the various works being advertised for. 
The chairman of Mr. Hardy’s late election 
committee has also signified his intention 
of building a church.—Leeds Mercury. 

On Wednesday, at noon, the first stone 
of a new church was laid at Fulwood, by 
the Rev. William Bagshaw, of Banner 
Cross, in the presence of a large number 
of spectators, ‘The address to the people 
was delivered by our highly esteemed 
vicar, the Rey. T. Sutton. In this dis- 
course he adverted, in appropriate terms, 
to the pious zeal of Miss Silcock, of 
Whitely Wood, by whose munificence this 
temple is to be erected ; and who has, in 
the meantime, made provision for the in- 
struction of the people connected with the 
established church. Owing to the great 
distance of the chapel at Ecclesall, it is to 
be hoped this church will prove a blessing 
to the many, and be duly appreciated by 
the surrounding population, — Sheffield 
Mercury. 


WALES. 


From a Correspondent.—On the 16th of 
August, the Bishop of St. Asaph conse- 
crated a new church, erected by subscrip- 
tion, in the populous district of Cunnah's 
Quay, in the parish of Northop, in the 
county of Flint, situate on the estuary of 
the River Dee. A most impressive and 
appropriate sermon was preached on the 
occasion by the Rev. H. Jones, the Vicar 
of Northop, and a sum of 35/. was after- 
wards collected in aid of the endowment for 
the curate, 

A new church in the town of Oswestry 
was also consecrated by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, on his visitation in July last. 
Another, in the populous parish of Rua- 


bon, in thecounty of Denbigh, is intended . 
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to be consecrated early next month; and 

several other churches are now building in 

the diocese of St. Asaph, and will be ready 

for consecration in May next, 
SCOTLAND. 

New Cuuren at Kirxwatr.—The 
foundation-stone of a new church was laid 
at Kirkwall, on Thursday, the 6th August, 
in presence of a numerous assemblage of 
the contributors, and others friendly to the 
church. The Rev, Mr. Petrie having 
made an eloquent and suitable address, 
James Drever, Esq., the convener, laid the 
first stone, in which were deposited the 
current coins of the kingdom, a medal of 
her present Majesty, and a newspaper, 
containing the intelligence of her acces- 
sion to the throne, and the death of our 
lamented Sovereign. Thereafter, Mr. 
Petrie offered up an impressive prayer for 
the blessing of the Almighty to rest on the 
building to be set apart for his worship ; 
and the meeting, having sung a part of the 
i22d Psalm, left the ground with feelings 
of delight. The General Assembly’s 
Church Extension Committee have unani- 
mously voted a grant of £200 from their 
funds, for the purposes of the new church 
—a donation, handsome in itself, and valu- 
able from its effects in a moral point of 
view.—Scottish Guardian, 

IRELAND. 

Rerresentative Bisuors,—The fol- 
lowing Irish bishops will sit as representa- 
live peers in the ensuing session of Par- 
liament :—The Archbishop of Cashel, the 
Bishops of Meath, Kildare, and Derry. 

COLONIAL. 

The following address was presented, 
with a piece of plate, to Archdeacon Eliot, 
on retiring from the arduous office of 
Archdeacon of Barbadoes, &c. The piece 
of plate came from the free siliniel and 
black population of the island ; but it is 
only justice to Archdeacon Eliot to say, 
that the late numbers of that excellent 
paper, “ The Barbadian,” which have 
been forwarded to the office of this Maga- 
zine, are filled with similar tributes from 
almost every class of persons with whom 
his office could bring him into connexion. 
It would be impossible to insert them at 
length, and perhaps this is the most cha- 
racteristic that could be selected. 

To the Venerable Edward Eliot, B.D. , Arch- 
deacon of Barbadoes, and Ecclesiastical 
Commissary of British Guiana, &c. &e. &c. 
Venerable Sir,—The coloured and black 

population of this island, having heard 

with pain and regret of your intended re- 
signation of your archdeaconry, bave de- 
puted us to wait on you with this address, 
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expressive of their feelings on the ‘oc- 
casion. 

We have witnessed, with sentiments of 
gratitude, your unwearied and consistent 
efforts to advance us,as citizens end as 
Christians, in the scale of political and of 
moral and religious respectability. We 
have for nearly twelve years contemplated, 
with increased affection and veneration, 
your varied labours, both in the pulpit and 
from the press, by precept and by example, 
to impress on our minds, and on the minds 
of all classes of the community, our high 
responsibilities as professed followers of 
Christ, to inculcate the faith of the gos- 
pel, and the cheerful and unbesitating 
performance of our moral and religious 
duties, as the best evidence of that faith in 
us. We have invariably seen you, both 
in your preaching and in your practice, 
the impartial and uncompromising minister 
of that gospel which, like its Author, is no 
respecter of persons, Can it therefore be 
wondered at, reverend sir, that we present 
to you this farewell address with feelings 
of no ordinary kind? 

You came amongst us an entire stranger, 
unacquainted with our character and ha- 
bits; and from your exalted station, and 
the construction of our society, you might, 
but for your condescending Christian libe- 
rality, have remained so to the day poe 
departure. But for this you would, in 
all probability, have seen us, and we you, 
only through the unfavourable medium 
which custom had interposed between us. 
And if we have not throughout benefited 
by this liberality, and learned from you, 
in every respect, “the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” the fault has not been yours, but 
entirely and exclusively our own. 

You leave us, reverend sir, with our best 
wishes and most fervent prayers for your 
temporal and spiritual welfare, May Gop 
prosper you with all grace necessary ‘‘ to 
make your calling and election sure!” 
And may the benefit of your evangelical 
preaching, and of all your labours of love, 
continue to be felt by us and by our chil- 
dren “ through all the changes and chances 
of this mortal life!’ May the valuable 
instruction which we have received from 
you, prepare us to take our parts in those 
changes which may ensue in our social 
polity with the moderation and spirit of 
Christians, : 

The many substantial evidences which 
you will have left with us of your deep 
interest in our temporal and eternal wel- 
fare, the improvements which you have 
assisted to effect in our social relations, 
and the charitable institutions of the coun- 
try which you have aided, fostered, and 
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supported, will always be present to our 
recollection, and serve as sO Many Memo- 
rials of your ministry, which will ever live 
in our fondest affections, And that you, 
too, may not be without some visible me- 
morial of us, we have been desired by our 
brethren to present you the enclosed bill 
for 1001. sterling, of which they most 
humbly and respectfully solicit your ac- 
ceptance, for the purchase of a piece of 
ornamental plate, to be chosen by your- 
self, and to be inscribed as below. 

Again, reverend sir, we pray, may Gop, 
for Christ's sake, bless and preserve you, 
and conduct you safely, and with joy, to the 
arms of your expecting family ; and may 
you and they be “ both here and ever pre- 
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served in body and soul through His most 
mighty protection, for the sake of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

We have the honour to be, venerable 
sir, your most obedient, humble, and 
obliged servants, Andrew Fillan, chair. 
man; Samuel J. Presod, secretary ; and 
fifteen others, 

[The following isthe inscription for the 
plate :— Presented as a memorial of re- 
spect, gratitude, and affection, to the 
Venerable Edward Eliot, B.D., Arch- 
deacon of Barbadoes, and Ecclesiastical 
Commissionary of British Guiana, on his 
retirement from office, by the Coloured 
and Black Population of the Island of Bar- 
badoes, May, 1837. ] 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ten Sermons on Popish Errors, preached at 
Liverpool. 12mo, 6s. cloth. 

Christian Charity. By the Rev. J. A. James. 
4th edit. 6s. cloth. 

Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon of the 
New Testament, edited by Dr. Bloomfield. 


8vo. 11. 88. cloth. 

Evans's Greek Copy Book. 4to. 5s. sewed. 
Occasional Prayers. By Emily Taylor. 2nd 
edit. i8mo. is. 6d. cloth. 


Baylee on the Institutions of the Church of 
England. 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Burton's Compendium of the Law of Real Pro- 
perty. 8vo. 24s. 

Close’s Sermons, Vol. I. newedit. 8vo. 12s. 

Fisher’s Legend of the Puritans, and other 
Poems, 12mo0. 5s. 

Gray on the Ordaining Influence of the Holy 
Ghost. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Historical Antiquities of the Greeks. By W. 
Wachsmuth, translated from the German. By 
E. Woolrych. 2vols. 8vo. 30s. 

The History of Banke. fc. 3s. 6d. 


Hippisiey on Early English Literature. Royal 
12mo,. Qs. 
Hoole's Four Gospels in Greek. 12mo. 5s. 


Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrzea, and 
the Holy Land, by an American. 2 vols. 
Royal i8smo, 16s. 

Lingard’s History of England. Vol. III. 12mo. 
5s 


Mansell’s Hymns and Poems. 18mo,. 2s. 6d. 

Palestine and the Holy Land. (Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library. Vol. IV.) By the Rev. Michael 
Russcll, LL.D., new edit. 5s. 

Rouse’s Copyhold and Court keeping Practice. 


I12mo. 10s, 

Difficulties of Dissent. By Rev. R. Hobart. 
i2zmo. Is. sewed. 

Guizot’s Lectares on European Civilization, 


translated by Mrs. Colonel Beckwith. cr. 8vo. 


10s, 6d. boards. 

The Presbyterian Review. 8vo. 4s. sewed. 

London as it is. By John Hogg. i2mo. 9s. 
cloth. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopzedia Vol. XCITT. 
(Literary and Scientific Men. Vol, Il.) 6s 


cloth, 


Lessons on Form (Geometry). 
ner. I2mo. 6s, cloth. 
Remarks on Dr. Wiseman's Lectures on the 
Rule of Faith, reprinted from the british Ma- 
gazine. l2mo. 4s. boards. 
Newman’s Parochial Sermons. 
edit. Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Essay on Locke’s System of Classical Instruc- 

tion. 2ndedit. 12mo0, 2s. 64. cloth. 

Whateley’s Difficulties of St. Paul. 4th cdit. 
8vo. 10s. boards, 

Whateley’s Romish Errors, 2nd _ edit. 
10s. boards. 

Blomfield’s Family Prayers. New edit. 2s. 
boards. 

Fisher on the Wills Act. 12mo. 2s, 6d. boars. 

White’s Tithe Amendment Act. 12mo. Is. 
sewed. 

Moses Roper’s Escape from Slavery. 2s. bas. 

Ballads, Romances, Poetical Tales, &c. of the 
Germans. By W. Klattowski. l2mo. 8s. 
cloth, 

Porson’s Four Plays of Euripides, with Prose 
Translation, &c. By Edwards. New eidit. 
8vo, 20s. cloth. 

Virgil’s Bucolics, with Prose Translat‘on. Py 
Edwards. New edit. Imp. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

Edwards’s Edition of Greek Plays, with Prose 
Translation. New edit. 8vo. 5s. each. cloth. 

The Book of the Fathers. 8vo. 9s. 6d. beards, 

The Merchant and the Friar. By Sir F. Palgrave. 
fe. 8s. boards. 

Beausobre’s New Version of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. Newedit. 12mo, 7s. boards, 

The History of Esau Considered. 8vo. 6s. bas. 

Lurrington’s Arrangement of the Genealogies of 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha. 2 vols. 
4to. 31. 3s. boards. 

The Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. By 
the Rev. Thomas T. Biddulph. fe. 2s. 6d. 
cloth, 

Fry (Author of ‘ The Listener’) on the Table of 
the Lord. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Ragg’s Sketches fiom Life, Lyrics from the 


By Charles Rei- 


Vol. Hl. 2nd 


Svo. 


Pentatcuch, and other Poems. 12mo. 5s. 
cloth. 

heighticy’s History of England, Vol. 1. 12mo. 
7s. cloth. 


Fletcher's (Rev. W.) Young Astgonemer 


12m, , 
4s. cloth. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
rrom Juty 24, To Aueust 24, 1837. 


rr —_ 


——--— —- — 





Long Anns. 


3 per ct. Contols, | Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 34 per cent, | New 34% percent, 
| 




















Highest.. ae, 92} 1004 100 15 3-16ehs 
’ Lowest... 91g 924 994 99 14} 
Anns.,Jan.& July. Bank Stock. | India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds, 
‘ Highest. 14 211 | 259} 54 pm. 54 pm. 
fi Lowest... 14) 210 258 46 pm. 46 pm. 











PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 

















; | Price. | Div, Price, | Div. 
3 Grand Junction Canal Co. .... 200 | 12 |London & Birmingham Rail-}| ) 49 
F Birmingham do. ..........e0ee0e 219 | 9.6 way Co, ... 1004. 901. paid 
q Ellesmere and Chester do. ...... 80 3 {Liverpool & Manches. do........ 200 10 
2 Huddersfield do. ............00e08s 38 | 2 (Grand Junction do.1002., p.90l.| 183 
r Kennet and Avon do. ............ 25 1 |London Dock do............... wee, 03.10] 2.10 
5 Leicester d0......cccscersssesceseess 225 13 |St. Katherine's do. .........00...., 99 | 4-10 
‘i REN Ciiitincecn cede <catcesccts 195 10 |Albion Assurance Co.............| 78 3.10 
4 Regent’s d0........ceceseeereeeeeees 16.10 | 12.6 [Atlas do. ........cccesseeseereeesees] LB1O] 12.6 
bi Trent and Mersey do- ............ 565 | 32.10 Hany Wie) Pe...ccccocvscceswvccncssseh OSE *) GeaO 
S Worcester and Birmingham do.| 80 4 {Palladium do, ..........s.cce0000.| 28 2 
a | | Westminster Chartered Gas do.) 46.10} ¢ 
ee Sa eee Jicsitnece aeelaenanaal ag. 
Ss NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
a Mr. Mairtanp has, in this and the sneer on Number, said everything which can be neces- 
a sary in reply to Messrs. Seeley and Burnside’s extraordinary advertisement stitched up with 
a the July Number of this Magazine, as far as respects himself. ‘The Editor wishes to add a 
Bs word with respect to one point which refers more particularly to the Magazine. Messrs. 
oc S. and B. say, that this work, in commenting on them, cannot lay claim to the main qualifi- 
Re cation of a critic—impartiality. 
When persons who have no character to support choose to vilify others, it cannot be of any 
f use to take any notice of them ; but as Messrs. S. and B, are not to be considered as coming 
‘ under that predicament, they are now directly asked on what grounds they have ventured to 
sg say that they could only expect a partial criticism of their undertaking in this work, and 
a what they mean by the word impartial. What more could be done than was done about 






their undertaking in this work, even by a friend, (before its publication, too, ) it is hard to 
see. The publishers were characterized as spirited; their proposed price, as being “ as 


Weis oe 
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B reasonable as possible,” and “all success was wished to the undertaking.”’ It was added, 
ce that Mr. Townsend was, in this edition, to give a vindication of Foxe, and that he would do 
Eo it “with a spirit and force which no one could exceed.”” What would Messrs. S. and B. 


require? What right have they, after all these indications offriendly feeling towards them 
and their work before a line of it, or any proof of the powers of their working editor, had 
a “en what right have they to throw out insinuations of unfairness and want of impar- 
tiality 

As to the way in which they have thought right to attempt getting rid of Mr. Maitland’s 
charges, they must judge whether it will be likely to reflect credit on themselves, or not. 
They do not even hint at the very important fact, that the charges proceed, not from an 
anonymous correspondent, but one who gives the best pledge for his intention to be impartial, 
—viz., the giving his name, and that a name so well known as Mr. Maitland’s. They do not 
even hint at this, but describe the charge as coming from ‘a correspondent of the British 
2 Magazine.” But what is far more serious, they describe Mr. Maitland's criticisms as refer- 
fe ring wholly to the “supposed misspelling of many French and German names.’ Now, 
what is the real fact? Mr. Maitland charged both Foxe himself, in many cases, and his 
editor, in at Jeast as many, with being wholly ignorant what cities were described by various 
Latin words, and, in consequence mistranslating them, and falling into every sort of absurd 
blunder, For instance, in one place, Mr. Cattley makes the city Caen mean a man called 
Cadomus ; and at others, the Abbot or Bishop of Caen is made out to be a prelate of Cado- 
mononcy. Almost regularly blunders of the following kind were nade ;— We know that the 
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356 NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS — continued. 


Bishop of Durham, for example, is in Latin, ‘‘ Episcopus Dunelmensis.” What should we 
think of Mr. Cattley if he let this bishop stand as ‘‘ Bishop of Dunelmens.” Yet this is 
what is done in hundreds of places ; and what Mr. Maitland, or any one else, may reasonabl 
ask is,—‘* What can you make of a book which speaks of persons as kiving at places whic 
you never of, and cannot guess where they are, though they must obviously be in 
countries which you know ?” 

But, again, do Messrs. a and Burnside mean to say, that if the le of Castile are 
described as the people of Catalonia, or vice versa, and ifsuch mistakes appen in every % 
and are left in this edition, that the book does not become absurd, unintelligible, and useless ? 

Do they think that Mr. Maitland’s name is so wholly unknown that they can, as matter of 
policy, thus get rid of his remarks? As matter of right, do they think that they act as true 
and Christian men in attempting it ? 

Doubtless, it must have been a great annoyance to them to find out how things were, on the 
appearance of Mr, M.’s pamphlet respecting the Waldenses, in which all this was stated ; 
and had they then pursued the obvious course,—viz., delayed the publication of the next 
volume till it could be more carefully revised, and had they promised, in an advertisement, a full 
list of errata for the second volume in the third, every one would have sympathized with per- 
sons who must have embarked much capital in the enterprise, and who, in this manner, 
shewed their wish to do what was just and fair to those who supported it. Certainly Mr. 
Maitland would not have pursued the subject. As it is, they have taken another course. It 
remains to be seen whether it will answer. 


Ir seems that sundry very wise and learned persons are exceedingly disturbed in mind by the 
extracts from the Parisian Breviary in this work. ‘‘ To take anything from a popish book,” 
they say, with great force of logic, “ shews the animus of this Magazine, proves its intent to 
be the bringing in of popery headlong, and raises it in wickedness to a degree far above 
the ‘Oxford Tracts,’ whith try to keep a veil on, and are not audacious enough to avow 
their evil designs. We do not say that these extracts contain anything unscriptural, or un- 
reasonable, or that they are not calculated to excite devotion, but they come from a popish 
prayer-book.” Will these excellent persons hear a word from the poor Magazine, which 
would fain ask them where their consciences are when they can remain ministers of a church 
which compels them to repeat, Sunday after Sunday, collects and prayers in English, which 
not only come from a popish prayer-book, but which the popish priest at the nearest chapel 
has actually been saying, within diten Eider, in Latin ? v hat say they in defence of them- 
selves for every Sunday repeating that most popish hymn, ‘*Te Deum,” which has been in 
every popish prayer-book since there were such things? Not to particularize further, which 
one might do to any extent, what do they say to the fact stated by many of our best writers, 
that in the very arrangement of our daily service, the compilers were mainly guided by this 
horrible Breviary? Whether these excellent persons really did not know this, or if they did, 
how they reconcile their complaints of the Magazine with their own practices, are matters 
which must be left to their own very sound judgments. 

To others it may be said, (and yet is it necessary ?) that it is hard to know how you can 
declare yourself more strongly against popery than by saying to the papists, ‘‘ You have cer- 
tainly received from earlier times pure and exquisite forms of devotion, but you have so 
defiled them by the admixture of your own false doctrines, and trifling and superstitious 
legends, that even your books we cannot use, but must extract for our people the pure and 
ancient wheat, and throw away your part, the chaff, in disgust.” Is this the way to con- 
ciliate the papists, or to favour their doctrines ? Is it credible, that, in this enlightened (!) 
age, men who talk about religion, and profess to teach it, cannot say boldly, (because the 
really do not know, )** This is popish, and you are no reformed catholic, who can hold ab 
doctrines,” but can only lift up their voices to cry out, “ This comes out of a popish book, and 
therefore must be popish, and the book which prints it must come from jesuits in disguise?” 


With respect to the poem called ‘‘ The Jewish Maiden,” the Editor would have great 
pleasure in talking to the author respecting it, if opportunity allowed. But it is difficult to 
make remarks in writing without transcribing the passages on which they comment ; nor does 
the Editor presume to set up his own judgment on the subject of poetry. All that he can 
say now is, (and he will be :glad if it affords the author any satisfaction, ) that there is very 
considerable facility and melody of versification, some good imagery, and very much good 
feeling. The poem requires strict revision and correction as to words before it could be used. 

“N.C.” is desired to look into Miscellanea. 

The Editor has been informed, that the dissenting minister who is asserted to have made 
use of the expression about ‘‘the frog and the tadpole,” has positively denied the statement in 
the Patriot, or some other paper devoted to the interests of the dissenters. 

The following have been received :—‘‘ Catholicus,” “Let all things be done decently and 
in order ;” * W. H.,” “* W, B.,” “ X.,” “ A Layman.” 

Many thanks to “ E. A. H.” for the papers acknowledged in the last Number. Some of 
the pieces of poetry will be very acceptable ; but the time at which they are used must depend 
on circumstances, ' 

The Act for Abolishing Notices of Vestries, Xc., in Church, during Divine Service, does not 
come into operation till January Ist, 1838. It is intended to print it entire in the next 
Number of this Magazine. 
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